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PREFACE 


This volume contains 54 articles and notes which I have 
written from time to time and published in The Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, The Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies , The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , The 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, and the Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. I am greatly obliged 
to the Editors of these journals fpr permission to reprint them. 
They give a fair representation of the kind of linguistic work 
which appeals to me, a study of the pronunciation (phonetics), 
history, grammar, and poetry of languages, especially those of 
North India. 

The principal languages dealt with are Urdu, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Shina (Sina), Kanaurl, Nepali, and Rajasthani. I 
regret Kashmiri is not represented except in one note. 

When I was in India I spent a large part of many holidays 
in reducing to writing unknown or little known languages 
spoken by illiterate people. It is a fascinating occupation, and 
as one looks back on it there rises to memory an array of 
delightful and variegated scenes, and the mind dwells on 
happy experiences of long ago. The only example in this book 
of that kind of work is the grammar of Kanaurl, a Tibeto- 
Burman language of considerable interest. Hebrew and 
Arabic come into an appendix. All but two of the articles 
have been written in England during the last fifteen years. 

A list of the subjects discussed will be found in the table 
of contents. * 


T. GRAHAME BAILEY, 
June , 1938. 
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URDU : THE NAME AND THE LANGUAGE 


Part I 

Epitome . — Urdu was born in 1027 ; its birthplace was 
Lahore, its parent Old Panjabi ; Old Khar! was its step- 
parent ; it had no direct relationship with Braj. The name 
Urdu first appears 750 years later. 

The problem of Urdu has not yet been solved. This note 
is written with a view to crystallizing thought about the 
matter, and is of necessity more summary than would be 
desirable if limitations of space had not to be considered. 

Perhaps the most important date in the history of Urdu is 
1027, the year in which Mahmud Gaznavl annexed the Panjab. 
He had already made expeditions into the country, but in 
that year he formally claimed possession of it and settled 
troops in the capital, Lahore. To 1027 may be assigned 
the birth of Urdu. At that time these Persian-speaking 
soldiers began to live among a people whose language was 
old Panjabi, to mix with them, to have intercourse with them, 
and, we cannot doubt, to learn their language. The contrary 
idea that the people all began to speak Persian may be 
dismissed. The army must have used this old form of 
Panjabi, not very different in those days from the early 
Khari Boll of Delhi, but they introduced Persian words and 
possibly phrases. This means simply that they must have 
begun to speak early Urdu. 

For 160 years Mahmud Gaznavl and his successors held the 
Pan jab ; it was wrested from them in 1187. lor the second 
time the country was seized by men who spoke Persian. 
This time the conqueror was Muhammad Gori whose servant 
Qutb ud Din Aibak captured Delhi in 1193 and became the 
first Sultan on the death of his master in 1206. It seems clear 
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392 URDU : THE NAME AND THE LANGUAGE 

that his troops made friends with the soldiers whom they 
defeated in Lahore, and that the two armies went on to 
Delhi leaving a sufficient force to keep open the lines of 
communication ; for Aibak cannot have annihilated the 
fighting men in Lahore and he would not have permitted 
the menace of a hostile army in his rear. We may conclude 
that a considerable number of those who entered Delhi with 
Qutb ud Din Aibak already spoke early Urdu. This language, 
altered by the influence of the new troops who spoke Persian, 
and of the city people whose language was old Kharl, developed 
into later Urdu. 

This sketch of the origin of Urdu suggests that we should 
regard Lahore, not Delhi, as its birthplace, and early Panjabi 
as its parent language. Unfortunately we have no means at 
present of ascertaining what Panjabi at that time was like ; 
we feel sure, however, that it had not diverged far from old 
Kharl. We may dismiss Braj from our calculations ; there 
is no reason to think that it had any direct connection with 
Urdu. When Urdu was born in 1027 Panjabi was only 
entering the modern stage. Although we can hardly doubt 
the general course of events, we do not get on to firm ground 
till 1326, when Muhammad Tuglaq invaded the Deccan and 
founded Daulatabad. We know that his troops spoke Urdu ; 
and when in 1347 ‘Ala ud Din Bahmani revolted against him 
and ascended the throne as the first ruler of the Bahmani 
dynasty, his state made Urdu its official language. 

If it be objected that there is not complete proof of some of 
the above statements, we can admit that fact, but point out 
that the proof is stronger than for the hitherto accepted 
view that Urdu began in Delhi during the Mugal period. 

Indian writers usually consider that the royal camp in 
Delhi was first called the urdu by the Emperor Babur in his 
work, Tuzuk i Baburi. It may be so. He was a Turkl who 
came from Turkistan in 1526 and naturally spoke of his 
urdu ; but the word is found in the J ahakusha of JavainI, 
1150, e.g. vol. i, p. 162 : — * 
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dar urdu e shtihztidagtin dar natavanand timed, “ they cannot 
enter the camp of the princes ” ; 
and on p. 148 : — 

dar andarun i urdu tirnadand l, “ they came into the camp.” 
There seems to be no reason why the army in Lahore or Delhi 
should not have been called the urdu several centuries earlier 
than Babur. 

When does the word Urdu first occur as the name of a 
language ? It became common in Lucknow after 1846 and 
in Delhi after 1857. We must make a sharp distinction 
between Urdu, used by itself as a proper name, and zabdn i 
Urdu ; for we cannot be sure that zabdn i Urdu is a name ; 
it may be a mere description, “ the language of the army.” 

Perhaps the earliest example of the word standing alone 
and bearing the sense of Urdu language is in Mushafi, 
1750-1824 : — 

Khuda raklche zabd ham ne sum hai Mir o Mirzd Jcl 

Kahe ki$ muh se ham ai Mushafi Urdu hamtiri hai ? 

“ I have heard the language of Mir and Sauda ; how can I 
dare to assert that Urdu is my language ? ” 

We are unable to say in what year these words were written. 
Mushafi may have composed the verse any time after he was 
grown up. He was a recognized poet in 1776. 

J. B. Gilchrist, writing in 1796, mentions the name as well 
known. His words are : ** In the mixed dialect also called 
Oordoo or the polished language of the Court, and which 
even at this day pervades the vast provinces of a once powerful 
Empire ” (A Grammar of the Hindoostaruie Language, p. 261). 
As we do not know the date of Mushafi s lines we must 
admit that Gilchrist may have been the first person who 
in literature used Urdu as the name of the language. 

Jules Bloch has made a striking suggestion, which he admits 
is only an intuitive feeling requiring to be substantiated by 
proof, that the name Urdu is due to Europeans. In this 
connection it is important to note that Gilchnst in the 
sentence just quoted mentions Oordoo as a name already 
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established. His statement seems to make it clear that 
Indians used the word. Gilchrist himself always called the 
language 44 Hindoostanee 

W. H. Bay ley in an English and 4 4 Hindoostanee ” thesis, 
1802, which may be consulted in the British Museum, says 
4 * the language which I have specified by the name of Hindoo- 
stanee is also frequently denominated Hindee, Oordoo, 
Moosulmanee and Rekhtu 

Sayyid Insha in Darya e Latdfat , 1807 (Lucknow ed., p. 2), 
writes : Khusk baydndn % djd muttafiq shuda az zabaJid e muta - 
‘addad alfaz i dilcasp judd namuda o dm ba l zi ‘ibarat bakdr 
bur da zabane taza sivd e zabahd e digar rasanidand o ba urdu 
mausuvn sakhtand : 4 4 the good speakers of Delhi united in 
separating attractive words from several languages and using 
them in sentences ; in this way they produced a new 
language, different from other languages, and called it Urdu/’ 

Mir Amman in the preface to Bag o Bahdr , 1802, gives an 
account of the birth of Urdu, and though he never uses the 
word alone (he says U rdu ki zaban) it is clear from the whole 
context that he is thinking of a definite name. 

We conclude that while Farsi and Hindi had for long been 
used as proper names Urdu did not receive similar recognition 
till near the dawn of the eighteenth century. 

The phrase zaban i urdu e miialld seems to occur for the 
first time in Mir's NiJcdt ush Shu'ard, 1752. On p. 1 of the 
Badayu edition he says : poshtda na mdnad ki dar farm 
i rekkta ki shi l re$t baiaur i shi'r i Farsi ba zaban i Urdu e 
mu alia e Shdhjakandbdd Dikii kitabe ta hal tasnif na shuda : 
“ we must remember that up to the present no book has been 
written on the art of Rekhta % which is poetry in the style of 
Persian poetry but in the language of the roval camp of 
Delhi.” 

Here urdu e mu 1 alia may possibly mean fasih aur mustanad 
Urdu, the idiomatic and authoritative Urdu of Delhi. 

Two years later Qaim writes in Makhzan i Nikdt (Auran- 
gabad ed., 33) : — 
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aksare az tarkibat i Furs ki mudfiq i muhdvara e urdu e 
mu alia manus i gosh meyaband minjumla e javdz ul abydn 
me danand : “ most Persian constructions which strike 
their ears as familiar from the point of view of the 
idiom of the royal camp they regard as among the things 
lawful in poetry.” 

Here, too, the phrase may mean “ correct Urdu idiom ”, 
and the author may not be thinking of the army. But as 
Mir and Qaim appear always to use Hindi or Rekhta as the 
name of the language we should perhaps translate “ the 
language, or idiom, of the army 

Mlr’s son, ‘Arsh, who lived well into the nineteenth century,’ 
says : — * 

ham hai Urdu e mu alia ke zabdda ai ( Arsh 
mustanad hai jo kucch irshdd kiya karte hai 

“ I speak the Urdu e Mu‘alla language and what I say is 
authoritative The date of the lines is unknown. The 
author’s father died in 1799 at tha age of 86 (not in 1810, 
as usually stated). 

Finally, Muhammad ‘Ata Husain in Nau Tarz i Murassa \ 
1798, speaks of zaban i urdu e mu‘ alia. 

Mr. G. M. Qadrl has drawn my attention to two MSS. 
which contain perhaps the earliest instances of the use of 
zaban i urdu without further description. The references 
are : — 

Tazkira e Gulzar i Ibrahim , by ‘All Ibrahim KM, 1783 
(speaking of Vasalat Kh a Sabit), tatahbu 1 i zaban i urdu 
namuda, “ he followed the Urdu language,” or “ the language 
of the urdu ”, i.e. devoted attention to it. 

Tazkira e Shu'ara e Hindi , by MushafI, 1794 (speaking of 
Muhammad Am an Nisar), add e zaban i urdu i “ the style of 
the Urdu language,” or “ of the language of the urdu 

The problem op the name. It is always stated that the 
language was originally described as the speech of the army 
or camp, zaban i urdu t and that gradually the word zaban 
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was dropped, leaving urdu to stand alone. This explanation 
gives rise to a great difficulty. We have seen that Urdu was 
first used by itself in the poems of Mushafi. We may perhaps 
guess the date of the couplet in which the word appears 
as the year 1790, when the author was 40. We are now 
faced by the fact that the first instance of the use of the word 
was 763 years after the establishment of the army in Lahore, 
almost 600 years after the urdu was settled in Delhi, and 
261 years after Babur called his camp the Urdu e Mu 1 alia. 
The Urdu language had been in existence for about 750 years 
before anyone gave it, in writing at any rate, the name by 
which it is now always known. Even if we take the earlier 
date, 1752, when Mir described it as the language of the 
royal camp, we deduct only thirty -eight years from our 
figures. None of the historians of the Mugal period ever used 
the name. We have to answer three questions : — • 

(1) Why was there a delay of centuries in giving the name 
Urdu ? 

(2) If a new name had to be given in the eighteenth century, 
why was this name chosen for the language when it had many, 
many years previously been given up for the army ? 

(3) If the army was not called urdu till Babur’s time, 1526, 
the language which had then existed for nearly 500 years 
must already have had a name. Why was that name 
given up ? 

It is easier to state the problem than to solve it. I see no 
solution except this : that some name or description such as 
zabdn i urdu was in conversational use from the time when the 
army was first called urdu ) and that very gradually, hundreds 
of years later, it crept into books, possibly earlier than we are 
now aware of, while the use of Urdu alone was still later. 
I feel the inadequateness of this, but perhaps it will lead to 
something fuller. We must always remember that in early 
days Urdu literature was not so accurate a reflection of 
daily life and speech as it is now, and there may have been 
much in ordinary talk which found no echo in books. 
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Part II 

In the eighteenth century and earlier Hindi (sometimes 

TT* 3 -A -Li-- .1 f _ i 1 • i 
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Saib, in Rekhta he regards Vail as his master. 5 ’ See Ab i 
Haydtj ed. 1917, p. 115. 

Mir Hasan, d. 1786, uses Hindi or Rekhta and avoids Urdu. 
In his anthology, 1776, he has the phrase : tazkira e suldian 
afrindn i Hindi , “ an anthology of Urdu poets ” (p. 40). 

Even Shah ‘Abdul Qadir in his well-known Urdu translation 
of the Qur’an uses the name Hindi : is me zabdn i rekhta 
nahl boli balki Hindi e muta'araf hi * avdmm ko be takalluf 
darydft ho ; “I have not used Rekhta in my translation, but 
well-known Urdu that ordinary people might easily under- 
stand it 

Mir, 1713-99, Sauda, 1713-80, and Qaim (d. about 1790) 
use the word Rekhta very often. I will content myself with 
one quotation from Mir : 

mazbut kaise kaise kahe rekhte vale , 
samjha na koi men zabd is diyar me. 

“ What fine Urdu verse I have written, but no one in these 
parts understands me ”, 

The name Hindi requires no comment. It was the natural 
word to use in early times. Several explanations have been 
given of Rekhta. a Persian word which means “ poured ”, 
and has no literary signification in Persian. The most 
important are the following : — 

(1) Urdu is called Rekhta because Arabic and Persian 
words were poured into it. 

(2) Reldita means “ down and out ”, and Urdu was at 
first regarded as something contemptible. 

(3) It means verses in two languages, and at first Urdu 
and Persian were used side by side. 

(4) It is a musical term introduced by Amir Khusrau 
indicating the application of the music of one language 
to the words of another. 

(5) It means a wall firmly constructed of different materials, 
as Urdu is of diverse linguistic elements. This is the opposite 
of (2). 
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Saflr Bilgraml in Jalva e Khizr says that the name Rekhta 
has been in use since the time of Shahjahan. This requires 
proof. 

Other early names may be mentioned. 

According to Mahmud Shiran! zabdn i Dihlavi was used 
by Amir Khusrau (d. 1324) and by Abu’l Fazl (in Ain i 
Akbari ), 

Shah Hatim in the preface to his Divanzada quoted above 
calls Urdu “ rozmarra e Bihli ” : rozmarra e Dihli ki Mirzdidn 
i Hind dar muhavara drand manzur darad , “ I have accepted 
the daily speech of Delhi which is the idiom of the Mirzas 
of India.” 

Again : rozmarra rd ki * dm fahm o Mass pasand bdshad 
ikhtiyar namud, “ I have chosen the daily speech under- 
stood by all and liked in select circles.” (As has been 
noted before he refers to himself in the third person.) 

To turn to DakanI writers. Shah Mira Jl, d. 1496, a famous 
religious writer, who preached and wrote in Urdu, explains 
that he wrote in “ Hindi ” in order that people might under- 
stand : yeh bold Hindi sab , is arid ke sababb , “ I am saying 
all this in Urdu for this reason ”. 

His son, Shah Burhan ud Din, d. 1582, says in his poem 
Irshad Ndma *aib na rakhe Hindi bol f “ do not blame me 
for using Urdu.” He also calls it Gujrl, which is not unnatural, 
for his language is marked by many Gujrati features : 
je hoe gyan bicari, 

na dekhe bhakhd Gujri (Hujjat ul Baqd) 

“ learned people will not look at Gujrl ” i.e. Urdu. 

yeh sab kid Gujri zabd ( Irshad Ndrm) 

“ I have done all this in Gujrl (Urdu) ”. 

VajhI, the famous author of Qutb Mushtari , 1609, referred 
to in the India Office Catalogue as nameless and anonymous, 
wrote in 1634 a prose work Sab Ras . After the ascriptions 
of praise he proceeds : dgaz i ddstan ba zabdn i Hindostan, 
“ here begins the story in the language of Hindustan, i.e. 
the Urdu of Delhi as distinguished from DakanI. 
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The dialect of the Deccan was often called Dakni or 
Da khan I, e.g. Rustamfs Khdvarndma , 1649, Khavarnama 
e Dakni kita Jiu nam “ I have called it the Dakni 
Khavaranama ” (last line but five). 

Shah Malik’s Shari at Ndma , 1666, Dakhani me holyd 
hai saf ’ said it plainly in Dakhani.” (This author is 
mistakenly called “ Shah Mulk 95 in the India Office Cat.) 
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BAQIR AG AH AND THE DATE OF THE NAME URDU 

In JRAS Apr., 1930, pp. 391-400, under the heading 
“ Urdu : the Name and the Language ” I discussed inter alia 
the question of when the word was first used by itself as the 
name of a language, and said that the first definitely datable 
instance I could find was in Gilchrist’s Grammar of the 
Hindoostanee Language , 1796, p. 261, but that a couplet 
from one of Mushaffs poems, date unknown, was probably 
earlier. Another quotation, which also might be earlier, 
was from Mlr’s son ‘Arsh. Since then I have not been able to 
get anything which certainly bears a date before 1796, but the 
following facts are worth recording as a further contribution 
to the subject. 

Mm Hasan. — The Tazkira e Hasan , a tazkira by the 
famous poet Mir Hasan, has been published with the title 
of Tazkira e Shu'ard e Urdu. Mir Hasan died in 1786 and the 
work itself was written about ten years before his death ; 
it appears, therefore, at first sight, as if here we had an 
instance twenty years before Gilchrist’s Grammar. I do not 
think, however, that the title of the book is authentic. There 
is no proof that Mir Hasan ever used the word “ Urdu 
He refers to his anthology on its first page as a tazkira e 
sulchan dfrinan i Hindi , an anthology of Hindi poets, meaning 
Urdu poets. 

Baqir Agah. — The word “ Urdu occurs in the intro- 
duction to the Uhdn i Hindi of Muhammad Baqir Agah, 
1745-1805, a prolific writer in Arabic, Persian, and both 
dialects of Urdu (the southern dialect spoken in the Deccan, 
and the northern spoken in Delhi). He was a spiritual disciple 
of Sayyid AbuT Hasan Qurba, 1705-68, and belonged to the 
Deccan, being a native of Ellore. Our chief source of informa- 
tion about him is the Tazkira Gulzar i A'zatn, the compiler 
and author of which was Muh. Gaus Kha. It is an anthology 
of Karnatak (Carnatic) poets, begun in 1841 and printed 
in 1855, the year of the author’s death. Other authorities 
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which may be consulted are Fikrist Urdu Ma Jcht utdt i 
Kutubkhana e Kulliya e Jdmi‘a e ‘ Usmaniya e Haidarabad 
Dakan, pp. 17-21, 127^8; Urdu, Apr., 1929, pp. 281-318 ; 
and Urdu ke Asdlib i Baydn , pp. 30 and 32 (only a few lines). 

Agah frequently refers to the well-known Delhi poet 
Sauda, who died in 1780, and indeed sometimes pokes fun at 
him, as in the following couplet : 

Agah gar sune namktn nazm tin 
Saudd kahe ki shir se mere namak gaya 

0 Agah, if Sauda hears this tasty poem of thine, he will say 
* ‘ all the taste has gone out of my verses 

One of his numerous works was the Divan i Hindi, a book 
of qasidas, gazals , rubd'is, qit‘as and other poems, almost all 
in Urdu, the majority in Persian metres, but some in Hindi 
metres such as the doha and the kabitt. To this Divan he 
wrote a prose dibdca, or introduction, of great interest. It 
was published in Urdu, Apr., 1929. From a perusal of it 
we get valuable information. Amongst other things we learn 
that he used the name Hindi ” for “ Urdu ”, whether Delhi 
Urdu or Daknl, but that when he wished to distinguish the 
language of Delhi from that of the Deccan he used the terms 
“ Urdu ” and “ Daknl ” (or “ Dakhnl ”), while verses in either 
dialect he called rekhte. 

We have thus the following terms as employed by him : — 

Hindi for the Urdu language, whether northern or southern. 

Urdu for the language of Delhi. 

Daknl for the variety of Urdu spoken in the Deccan. 

rekhte for verses in either dialect of Urdu (both Persian 
and Hindi metres). 

The fact that he confines the name “ Urdu ” to the Delhi 
dialect and does not include Daknl is very important. 

Another interesting Urdu work is Fardid dar Favaid. This 
has not been published, but a MS. exists in the Library of the 
Osmaniyeh University in Hyderabad. 

In the Dibdca to the Divan i Hindi he uses the word Urdu 
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three times. As he was born in 1745 and began writing 
verse in his fifteenth year, he might have spoken of Urdu any 
time after 1759. The question to be decided, therefore, is the 
date of the Dibaca , which is nowhere given. We begin our 
study of it with high hopes that we may be able to put it 
between 1765 and 1775, and so claim for the use of the term 
Urdu (as the name of a language) a date twenty or thirty 
years earlier than 1796, when Gilchrist’s work appeared. 

Alas for such hopes ! It soon becomes abundantly clear 
that the Dibaca cannot have been written before 1795 and 
may have been later. In the second quarter of it he refers to 
his Hasht Bihishtybegan in 1791, in the last quarter he mentions 
his Riyaz i Jinan , written in 1792, and to his Fardid dar 
bay an i Favaid , which was not written till 1795. The authority 
for the date of Riyaz i Jinan is a quotation from a MS. of the 
work in the Osmaniyeh University (UrdUy Apr., 1929, p. 292), 
as follows : — 

jab the bar a sau aur sat bar as tab band hai yeh nuskha e 
aqdaSy in the year 1207, was written this holy book. The date 
of the Faraid f given on the same page, is taken from another 
MS. in the University, but no sentence is quoted. 

Just before the reference to Riyaz i Jinan we read these 
words : yeh haqir i ndras ake tis battxs baras ke kyd Farsi aur 
kyd Hindi me sab aqsdm shir me nazm kid thd , this unworthy 
despicable person (the author) thirty or thirty-two years ago 
wrote poetry in every style of verse, whether Persian or Urdu : 
(dke is, of course, for age). This suggests that he had been 
writing verse for thirty-two years. If to this we add, say, 
14| years, his age when he began writing, we get 46J, the 
equivalent of 45 of our years. That brings us to 1790. But 
it may well be that he dated from a few years after his 
fifteenth year, and in that case we get back to 1795 or later. 
We arrive at the reluctant conclusion that Baqir Agah s 
Dibaca to his Divan i Hindi does not furnish us with a date 
before 1796 for the use of the word Urdu. 

We may now proceed to quotations illustrative of the 
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terms Urdu, Daknl, Hindi, and rekhte. We cannot say to 
what extent, if any, Agah pronounced the izafat , so I omit it 
whenever it is not marked in the text. 

(a) A few lines after the beginning of the Dibdca : malchfi 
na rahe ki rekhta bajuz muhavra Hindi ke sab amur me Farsi 
kd tabi e hai , let us not forget that Urdu verse, apart from its 
being in the Hindi language (i.e. Urdu), follows Persian in 
everything. 

(6) Faraid dar Favdid , ii. 5, 6. 

Yeh nuskha garez hai Hindi me manzum 
Yihi hai ijmdl se zikr us kd marqum 

Although this book is in Urdu verse and this is in brief an 
account of it. 

(c) After discussing different classes of poems in the Dibdca, 
he says agar shu'ara e Dakhan alfaz mazkur ko zer zabar 
kare to canda muzaiqa nahi rakhta hai kya vaste ki unho 
tasfiya muhavra me is qadr jadd o kadd nahi kie balchildf 
sahiban muhavra Urdu ki is bdb me sa‘i balig kar kar us roz - 
marra ko muhavra Farsi kd ham pahlu kar die , if the poets 
of the Deccan make alterations in the words I have mentioned 
(Arabic and Persian words), it doesn't matter very milch, 
for they have not made great efforts to purify the language, 
in contradistinction to those who talk (or write) Delhi Urdu ; 
they with their enormous efforts in this matter have made 
that form of speech equal in dignity to Persian. 

(d) A little over a page further on he writes of his romance, 
Gulzar i 1 Ishq , is kd muhavra ba'ainhi muhavra Urdu kd hai 
magar kahi kahi ta ( alamat vataniyyat Dakan baqi rahi , its 
language is absolutely Delhi Urdu, but in places there are 
signs of my belonging to the Deccan. 

(e) About a page from the end of the Dibaca he winds up a 
long sentence with the words id yeh majmua agarci mukhtasar 
hai sab aqsam i sukhan par mushtamil rahe aur ise muhavra 
Urdu se makhsus kar dia y in order that this collection of 
poems, though short, may include every kind of poetry ;^and 
I have used Delhi Urdu exclusively for it. 
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(/) b(iz ‘ ulama e mutaa khkh inn khulasa 'arabi Jcitabo kd 
nikdlkar Farsi me likhe hai td voh bg jo 'Arabi nahi park sakte 
hai in se fdida pave , lekin aksar * aarta aur tamam ddmid 
Farsi se bhi dshnd nahi hai is lie yeh ‘dsi batabb unke bahut 
ikhtisar ke sath lekar Dakni risab me bold hai , some scholars 
of recent times have made a summary in Persian of their 
Arabic works in order that those who cannot read Arabic* 
may profit by them, but few women and not all men know even 
Persian ; so this rebel (the author), at their request has spoken 
very briefly in Dakni tracts. (Quoted in Urdu ke asalib i 
baydn , p. 33.) 

(g) In the Dibdca f just before the quotation in (c) above, he 
says aksar rekhjta koya alfaz mashhur 4 Arabi o Farsi ko zer o 
zabar karte hai , generally writers of Urdu verse change well- 
known Arabic and Persian words. 

82 . 


* 
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THE DATE OF OLD URDU COMPOSITION : 

A CAVEAT 

In attempting to assign a date to any given piece of Urdu 
prose or verse we are in danger of being influenced to a great 
extent by its likeness or unlikeness to the Urdu of to-day, 
and assuming that if it does not differ much from modern 
Urdu it cannot be old. But in this we prejudge a question of 
prime importance, one which, so far as I know, has never 
been discussed in books on Urdu literature, viz. whether the 
author was writing more or less as he was in the habit of 
speaking, or was aiming at literary style. It is not the case, 
as one might be inclined to think, that all Urdu writers have 
striven after literary effect, though it is unfortunately true 
that affectation and artificiality very soon began to eat the 
life out of their poetry. Over Persianization was perhaps due 
in the first place to the fact that Muslim religious terms came 
to India through a Persian medium, and that the oldest writers 
were earnest propagandists who had to use many Persian 
theological words, or Arabic words which had reached them 
through Persian. Further the only poetry the Urdu writers 
knew was Persian. It was therefore natural that they should 
fall at first under the sway of the foreign tongue, which had, 
in fact, been the native tongue of the ancestors of some of 
them. It was, on the other hand, quite unnatural afterwards 
that men who spoke good racy Urdu in their homes, should 
fill their poetry with exotic phrases and sentiments. 

In the early days composition was more natural than in 
later times, and Dakhani authors were readier to use the 
Urdu of every day than those who lived in Delhi. The 
difference between natural and artificial Urdu is almost 
inconceivably great. A few examples will make this clear. 

1. Examples of Urdu striving after literary effect. 

(a) In 1732 FazlI wrote a translation of a Persian work, 
Dak Majlis , imagining it to be the first translation from 
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Persian into “ Hindi It is a striking comment on the 
ignorance of Dakhani literature among the writers of North 
India that such an idea should have been possible, or that 
Azad should have regarded the preface to that translation 
as the first work in Urdu prose. Actually prose had been 
written in Urdu for centuries before this. The subjoined 
quotation is punctuated as in Azad’s Ab i Hayat , 1917, 
p. 23. Fazli says : 

phir dil me guzra ki aise ham ko ‘aql cdhiye kdmil aur 
madad kisu taraf ki hoe shamil kyuki be taid i Samadi aur 
be madad ijandb i Ahmadi — yih mushkil surat piztr na hove — 
aur gauhar i murad rishta e maiddn me na ave — lihdzd is 
san'cti ka nahi hud — mukhtari ‘ — aur ab tak tarjuma e Farsi 
ba Hbdrat i Hindi nap nahi hud — mustama 1 — pas is andesha 
e ‘amiq me gota khaya — aur bay aba n i idammvX o tadhir me 
sargashta hud — lekin rah maqsud ki na pal — nagdh nasim i 
‘ indy at i llahi dil i afgar par ihtizaz me a — yth bat dina e 
khdtir me muh dikhldl. 

“ Then it came into my mind that for such work one needs 
perfect intelligence and must get help from somewhere ; 
because without Divine strength and the help of Muhammad 
this difficulty will not take form (meaning, rather strangely, 

‘ disappear’), and the jewel aimed at will not come into the 
relation of expectation ; so no one has invented this art, and 
a Persian translation in Hindi prose has not been heard of. 
I was therefore plunged in deep anxiety and wandered in the 
desert of hesitation and policy unable to find the way I 
wanted ; suddenly the breath of the grace of God came 
fluttering on my wounded heart, and this matter showed its 
face in the mirror of my mind.’’ 

Sauda, 1713^80, who is often considered the greatest 
master of words in Urdu, though not the greatest poet, wrote 
a prose version of Mir’s Shu'la e * Ishq . The date is not known, 
but it is some years later than Fazli s preface just mentioned. 
The following is an extract from the preface (say 1755) 
quoted by Azad 


[ 17 ] 
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zamir i munir par ainadaran i mdni ke mubarhan ho 
hi mahz ' indy at Haqq Ta-ald ki hai jo tuti e natiqa 
shirt sukhan ho — pas yih cand mxsre ‘ ki az qabil i rekhta 
dur i rekhta khdma e do zabdn a pm s: safh e kdgaz par tahrir 
pde — Idzim hai ki tahvil i sukhan 1 Sami' a sanjan % rozgar 
karu — ta zabdni in ashkhds ki hamesha maurid i tahsin o 
dfrtn rahu — mazmun slna me besh az murg i asir nahi — ki 
bic qafs ke jis vaqt zabdn par dyd far gad i bulbul hai vdste 
gosh i dddras ke—garaz jis ahl i sukhan kd dur i munsif 
zvnat i lab hai sarrishta e husn ma'am kd is kaldm ke is se 
insdf talab hai — agar Haqq Ta'dla ne subh kdgaz i safed ki 
mdnind i sham syah karne ko yih kkdksar khalq kiyd hai — to 
har insan ke fanus i dimag me drag i hosh diya hai — cahiye 
ki dekhkar nukta cini hare varna gazand i zahr aluda se be- ajal 
kahe ko mare . 

“ Let it be demonstrated to the enlightened minds of the 
mirror holders of semantics that it is only through the gift 
of Almighty God that the parrot of utterance attains sweet 
speech ; so these few lines of poured out pearls in Reldbta 
style from my bilingual pen have been written on paper. 
It is fitting that I should commit them to the hearing of the 
poets of to-day, so that at the mouth of those men I should 
be the object of praise and commendation. A theme in one’s 
heart is no better than a captive bird in a cage, but when it 
gets utterance it is the plaint of the bulbul for the appreciative 
ear. Therefore this composition in the beauty of its thoughts 
appeals for justice to those whose lips are adorned by the 
pearls of impartiality. If God Almighty has created this 
unworthy one for the purpose of blackening white paper just 
as evening darkens the day, He has also put intelligence in 
everyone’s brain like the candle under the shade ; so people 
should criticize, for why should one die before one’s time from 
envenomed grief ? ” 

Let us quote from Sayyid Insha, a passage written about 

1780 :~~ 

1 Mistake for sami'a e sukhan. 
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ibtidd e sinn i sika ta avail i rai‘dn — aur avail rai‘an se ila’l 
an ishtiyaq i md Id yutdq i taqbil i ‘atba i ‘ dliya na bahadde 
thd — ki silk tahrir o taqrir me muntazam ho sake — lihazd be 
vasta o vaslla hdzir hud hu. 

“ From the dawn of childhood to my early youth, and from 
early youth to now there have been no bounds to the in con- 
trollable desire I have felt to kiss your honoured threshold 
in order that my writing and speaking might be set in order 
like a necklace of pearls. Accordingly without cause or inter- 
mediary I have presented myself.” 

2. Examples of natural, unartificial Urdu. 

To make the contrast more vivid we take first a couple of 
sentences from the same writer, Sayyid Insha. The following 
words, though ostensibly quoted, are his own. See Darya e 
Lafafat , p. 49. How different they are from the un-Urdu 
nonsense just quoted : — 

aji do Mir sahib turn to ‘Id ke cand ho gae. Drill me ate 
the do do pahr rat tak baithte the aur rekhte parhte the. Lakhnau 
me tumhe kyd ho gayd ki kabhi tumhard'asar dsdr ma‘lum na 
hud aisd na kljiyo kahl at ho me bhl na calo, tumhe ‘AH kl qasm 
at ho me muqar rar caliyo. 

“ Well, my dear sir, you've become as hard to find (and as 
welcome when found) as the new moon before the big feast. 
There was a time when on your visits to Delhi you used to 
come and sit in my house till midnight reciting your verses. 
I don’t know what’s happened to you in Lucknow, that there’s 
not a trace of you anywhere. Whatever you do don’t fail to 
turn up for the Eighth. I adjure you by ‘ All come without 
fail for the Eighth.” 

It is not easy to believe that one man wrote both these 
extracts, but it is amusing to notice that in the last line of 
the first quotation he forgets his literary pose and stumbles 
into sense. 

I quote now from Vajhl's Sab Bas, one hundred years older 
thgn the earliest of the above quotations. Owing to its being 
in the Dakham dialect, it is not quite easy to translate, but it 
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is perfectly straightforward ; yet from its date it should 
be unintelligibly archaic. Mr. G. M. Qadri, on p. 321 of his 
Urdu Shahpdre , from which the passage is taken, states that 
the author is Shah Mira Ji. This religious writer died in 1496 ; 
as I am not aware that he ever wrote anything called Sab Ras , 
I venture to attribute the words to Vajhi, who wrote Sab Ras 
in 1634. 

‘ ashiq tu use bisar naku, is ki ydd so dil ku shad kar aur 
apas ku dpi ydd dilata so apas ku dikhldtd hai, ki yu dekho 
yu meri surat hai munje dekh kd ku be dil hota hai max ata 
tere nazdik hu aur tu to mujhe nahl dekhta . 

“ 0 lover of God ! do not forget Him ; by the remembrance 
of Him make thy heart glad. He reminds people of Himself 
and reveals Himself, saying * Look hither, this is My form, 
look at Me ; why art thou dispirited, I am coming, I am near 
thee and yet thou seest Me not.’ ” 

In 1668 or a little later Mira Ya‘qub translated Khvaja 
Burhan ud Din’s Shamail ul Atqid. A few words may be 
quoted. 

(After some Arabic) ya‘m ay mominan sabr karo hor ustuvar 
acho tamhiddt is dyat me tan hor dil hor ruh — yu tino sabr karo 
kar hukm hud ya‘ni sabr karo tan sd Khudd ki tpdat par — 
yani farmd barddri raho hor sabr karo apne dil so Khudd ki 
bald par hor ustuvar acho apne ruh hor sir so, Khudd ke dckhne 
ke shauq hor muhabbat par. 

(After the Arabic sentence) that means 0 believers, be 
patient and firm. The premisses in this verse are body and 
heart and spirit. To all three comes the command, Be patient ; 
that is be patient in your body in subjection to God, that is 
be obedient. And be patient from your heart in the 
afflictions of God ; and be firm in your spirit and intellect 
in your desire and love for a sight of God. 

The extracts which have been given enable us to see that 
simple style and modern phraseology are not a proof of recent 
date ; they are merely the signs of conversational Urdu. I 
regard the fact as extremely important. It is very significant 
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that the passage from Sab Ras , though much simpler than the 
first quotation from Sayyid Insha, is at least a century and 
a half earlier ; indeed, if Mr. Qadri is right in saying that Shah 
Mira Jl is the author, it is three centuries earlier. 


[21] 



EARLY URDU CONVERSATION 


TT is natural that records of the beginnings of Urdu should be almost 
^ entirely confined to literature or quasi literature. Yet there are 
two classes of books which contain references to conversation ; firstly, 
early lives of holy men (especially in the Deccan and Gujrat), whose 
followers wrote accounts of their sayings and doings, occasionally 
quoting actual words : secondly, histories such as those by Firishta 
and Abu’l Fazl, in which we may find Urdu sentences spoken by 
emperors or kings. Urdu must often have been employed as the 
language of conversation in exalted circles even though the official 
language continued to be Persian. 

In works by Mahmud ShlranI, Shams Ullah Qadrl, and the late 
"Abd ul Hay Nadvl, a few of these early sayings are given (not always in 
the same form). Some can be so far verified in printed books, others 
are taken from MSS. and we cannot be certain of their age. However, 
in spite of our suspicions they have considerable interest. Exhaustive 
search would no doubt reveal many more. Regarding the question 
of date, see my note on the “ Date of old Urdu Composition ”, in 
JR AS., October, 1930, under “ Miscellanea 

Before proceeding to the scraps of talk I give two lines, said to be 
found in Babur’s TurkI Divan. It will be seen that a line and a half are 
Urdu. 

mujka na hud Jcuj havas mdnak o moti 
fuqara halina has hulgusidur pam o ruti 

“ I have no desire for gems or pearls, for (the state of) poor 
people sufficient are water and bread ”. 

The MS. is in the library of the Navab of Rampur, and was written 
in 1529. 

c. 1260. Shekh Farid ud Din Ganj i Shakar, d. about 1267, used 
to call a certain friend bhayya “ brother ” ( Asrar ul Awliyd , p. 3). On 
being asked where intelligence dwelt he replied Inc sir ke “ in the head ” 
(Malfuzat, p. 40). 

c. 1350. Somewhere between 1325 and 1357 Khvaja Na$Ir ud 
Din Cirag, d. 1357, said to his Khalifa, comparing him with another 
holy man, turn upar ve tale “ you are above, he is below ” 
( Firishta , ii, 399). 


[ 22 ] 
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c. 1400. A sentence by the famous Khvaja Banda Navaz is 
reported in ‘ Ishq Natna , the work of a disciple ‘Abd Ullah bin 
Rahman Cishti : bhuko muve su Khudd kach a part a hai Khudd ku 
aparne ki istiddd hor hai “ does one reach God by dying of hunger ? 
It is by other means that one reaches God 

Once a friend said to him : Khvaja Burhan ltd Din bald hai “ Burhati 
ud Din is exalted He answered : puno kd cdnd bald hai “ £jie full 
moon is exalted ”. 

c. 1362. According to the Tdrikh i Firoz! , Firoz Shah Tuglaq, 
1351-88, after his successful attack on Sindh, said : barkat Shekh 
thed ik muva ik nahd “ by the blessing of the Shekh one died one 
did not 

The successors of Firoz Shah Tuglaq ordered the expulsion of most 
of the slaves brought by him from other parts of India. Many hid 
themselves, and when caught claimed to be inhabitants of Delhi. 
Like the Ephraimites of old who were asked to say sibolet and said 
sibolet , these men, it is said, were given a test in pronunciation. They 
were told to say khard khari, but were not able to say it in the same 
way as the true city people. 

c. 1430. Qutb ‘Alam, a famous religious leader in Gujrat, who 
died between 1446 and 1453, had a son called Siraj ud Din. Shah 
Barak Allah Cishti gave Siraj ud Din the name of Shah ‘Alam. On 
hearing this his father remarked Cishtio ne pakdd aur Bukharid ne 
khdi “the Cishtis cooked it and the Bukharis ate it” (Tuhfat ul 
Ikrdm, 47, 8). Qutb ‘Alam and Shah ‘Alam were BuDiaris. 

c. 1430. The Mirat i Sikandari records six sentences. Two are 
reported of Qutb ‘Alam, who has just been mentioned. We mav put 
their date as about 1430. Once on his way to early morning prayer 
he hurt his foot against a solid substance lying on the ground and 
exclaimed : lohe yd lakkar yd patthar yd kyd hai iron or wood or 
stone or what is it ? ” It turned out to be a bit of a meteorite with the 
qualities of all three. When his son Shah Alam s fiancee was taken 
from him by Muhammad Shah, king of Gujrat, and her less well- 
favoured sister substituted, Shah ‘Alam complained to his father who 
replied : beta tussd nasib duhu vijh “ son your fate is (bound up) in 
both Another version makes the last two words dhua bacca 
fancifully translated as “ the buffalo and the young one ”, or “ the 
buffalo and the calf This prophecy was fulfilled, for when the 
king died his widow went to live with her sister, Shah Alam s wife. 
On the death of this sister she married Shah ‘Alam. 

[23l 
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c. 1450. Another sentence is recorded as spoken by Shah ‘Alam 
himself. Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujrat sought the life of one of the 
boy princes, Mahmud Shah, whom Shah ‘Alam was sheltering in his 
house. The king arrived unexpectedly at the house, but the saint 
transformed the boy into a venerable man. As the king entered 
Shah ‘Alam said to the boy : padh dokre “ recite, old man 
Ahmad Shah, not finding the boy, went away. This Mahmud Shah 
was king of Gujrat from 1459 to 1511. Once on being insulted he said : 
riici berl har hnjhare “ every one shakes (the fruit off) a low bar tree 
c. 1510. To Sikandar Shah, heir apparent, and later king of 
Gujrat for two and a half months, is attributed the saying : jnr 
muva murid jogl hum “ the saint is dead, the disciple has become a 

j<>9 % ” 

c. 1535. Finally, when Bahadur Shah of Gujrat was betrayed by 
Rum! Kh a to Humayu in 1535, his parrot fell into Humayu’s hands. 
It astonished and no doubt amused him by screaming, upon the 
announcement of Rumi Kha’s arrival : phit Rumi Kha haramkhor , 
phit Rumi Kha haramkhor “ a curse on Rum! Kha, traitor ”, a sentiment 
which he had doubtless many times heard expressed in Bahadur 
Shah’s palace. 

Shekh Vajlh ud Din ‘Alavi. 1505-90, was another Gujrat saint. 
His disciples collected his sayings into a book named Bahr ul Haqaiq. 
The following are some of them : — 

c. 1570. On hearing that Shekh Fazl Ullah had given up teaching, 
he said : jab taraqql pakrege tab dpi dars kahege “ when he makes more 
progress he will of his own initiative give lessons ”. 

c. 1570. Another saying was : is se har kyd khub hai is dunyd me 
ki dil Khudd su mashgul hove “ what is better in this world than that 
the heart should be occupied with God % ” 

c. 1570. Another was : ‘ arif use kahve jo Khudd su bharyd hove 
“ we may call him a Knower who is full of God ” 

c. 1570. Again he said : agar kisi Jcu thofi bhl safd hove jo haram 
luqma khdve yd haram fid hare to table pave , duje bar bhl pave , tije 
bar bhl pave “ anyone who has even a little purity, if he eats an 
unlawful morsel or does an unlawful deed, he will immediately find 
it out, a second time also he will find it out, a third time aIso~he will 
find it out 

This Yajih ud Din had a nephew Shah Hashim ‘Alavi, whose 
sayings were collected in Maqsud ul ‘ Ashiqln by a disciple. I quote 

[24] 
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three of them. Two are unfortunately in verse, and therefore less 
conversational, 
c. 1600. 

dunyd chore shekh kahde yih hi jab tujh bhule nae 

dim shekhi su yak maidan paile jhute diije shaitan 
“ If anyone leaves the world he is called a shekh ; this world is a 
mere covering, do not forget that. Religiousness and shekh-hood 
make up a great plain, the former are false, the latter devils.” These 
lines are capable of many renderings. After considering a number I 
have chosen the one which expresses what seems to be the most 
probable meaning, 
c. 1600. 

Hashim ji ki surite bat jinne rakkhi bast bhdt 

uska jave hate hat 

“ Listen to what Hashim says, if anyone keeps stale rice, his wealth 
will disappear.” 

bap ke ulna deve so put, bap ne deve so suput, bap kd did chine , so 
kuput il who gives as much as his father, he is a son ; if the father does 
not give (and yet he gives) he is a good son ; he who seizes what his 
father gives, is a bad son ”. 

In the same book the following is quoted from Shah Nizam ud 
Din, a pupil of Vajlh ud Din : — 

Nizam, bandagi kare to kyd hove awaljiskd ne dil safd 
jama sunde me dub raha ose khushbu lagde to kyd nafd 

<£ when a man worships, then what happens, if his heart is not 
clean ? If a garment is steeped in perfume, what is the good of putting 
scent on it ? ” 


THE WORD HINDUSTAN 

It has sometimes been said that the only correct spelling of the 
word is Hindostdn, and that this is proved by its being made to rhvme 
with bostdn. The fact of its so rhyming can prove only that such 
a form exists in verse. It does not disprove the correctness of 
other forms. Some confusion arises from our not knowing exactly 
which spelling is objected to, whether it is Hindustan or Hindustan 
or both. There is abundant evidence to show that in Urdu Hindustan 
is well known and correct. The following points should be noted. 

(1) The spelling without v do is both Turkish and Persian. This is 
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not important, for we are concerned with Hindi and Urdu, not with 
foreign languages. Turkish generally omits the vao, indeed the word 
is usually pronounced hindistdn. Ahmad Vahid's English-Turkish 
Dictionary and Kedhouse's smaller Turkish Dictionary give only 
this form. Steingass for Persian gives hindusan , Hindustan , and 
Hindustan. Phillott in his English-Persian gives only Hindustan. 
Hindustan is, of course, impossible in Persian. As I have said, however, 
all this is irrelevant. Urdu has nothing to do with the forms of other 
languages. 

(2) In speaking Urdu, whether literary or colloquial, people almost 
always say -us-. Occasionally one hears -o- in pedantic speech, but 
- us- is practically universal. 

Professor ‘Abd us Sattar Siddlql, of Allahabad, writes : Urdu 
bolnevdle ( am taur par is lafz kd talaffuz mahz pesh ke sdth karte hat 
aur fusaha ki zabdn par bhi Hindustan aur Hindustani hai go ki 
Hindostdn aur hindostani bhi galat nahi ; ‘"Urdu speakers usually 
pronounce this word simply with pesh (i.e. -us-), and correct speakers, 
too, say Hindustan and Hindustani, although Hindostdn and hindostani 
are not wrong.” ( Hindustani , 1931, p. 453.) 

Nur ul Luydt , iv, 992, under “ Hind ”, uses both forms. 

(3) In a matter like this Urdu books have no more claim to be 
considered than those in Hindi. The latter almost invariably spell 
the word Hindustan (rarely hindusthan) ; -o- sometimes occurs when 
an author is referring to an Urdu or English work which has that 
spelling. Even if it were the case that the -o- form was the only one 
in Urdu books and that people trying to speak highflown Urdu always 
said -o-, there would still be no reason for ignoring the Hindi spelling, 
md writing -o- in English to the exclusion of -u-. 

(4) With the approval and active support of the local Governments, 
two language academies have recently been formed in north India, 
>ne for Hindi and one for Urdu. Both of these bodies have chosen the 
lame Hindustani Academy ”, and each of them has a quarterly 
magazine of considerable interest, one in Hindi, the other in Urdu. 

he magazines have no connection with one another, the editors, 
vriters, and contents being entirely different ; but in both cases the 
itle of the magazine is Hindustani. The choice of name for the two 
icademies and two magazines gives quadruple support to my thesis. 

(5) In verse the form depends on the metre. The mutaqdrib 
net re of the Bustan, the Shahndmeh , and many Urdu masnavis. 
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such as the Mapinvl e Mir Hasan, does not permit the form Hindustan ; 
in place of it we must have Hindustan in Persian and Hindostan in 
Urdu ; but in metres which permit both forms both are found. 

(6) Professor Siddlql has collected a number of instances of the 
use of Hindustan in Persian, Urdu, and Arabic literature ( Hindustan , 
July, Oct., 1931). He quotes the following authors who write in Persian : 
Mas k ud Sa‘d Salman, five quotations ; Amir Khusrau, twelve 
quotations ; Muhammad Ibn ‘Umr FarqadI, one ; Shekh Farid ud 
Din ‘Attar, one ; Jalal ud Din liuml, four ; ‘Abd ur Rahman Jami, 
one ; Salim Tehran!, three ; Mir Raza Danish MashhadI, one ; ‘Abd 
ur Razzaq Fayvaz, one ; Nasir ‘All Sarhindi, one ; Amin RazI, one ; 
Nizami Ganjavi, four ; Ashraf Mazandaranl, two ; Mir ‘Abd ul Jalil 
Bilgrann, one ; Gulam ‘All Azad BilgramI, one ; Anand Ram 
Mukhallas, one ; and the Arabic writer Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
Ansar! (d. a.d. 1327), one. 

I take a few quotations at random. 

(i) The last-named writer : balddu Hindustan wa ma l ndku balddu 
Hind , “Hindustan, i.e. Hind” (p. 634). 

(ii) Jalal ud Din RumI : salha ml gaskt a qdsid az u gird i Hindustan 
barae just u ju ‘‘ for years that messenger from him wandered round 
India for the purpose of investigation ” (p. 625). 

(iii) Amir Khusrau: Turk i Hindustani m man Hindavi guyamjavdb 
“ I am a Hindustani Turk, I reply in Hindavi ’’ (p. 627). 

(iv) Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman : hi man baqiVa a Su mdnam, u ba 
Hindustan “ (that) I live in the fort of Su (or fort of unhappiness), 
he in Hindustan ” (p. 623). 

Professor Siddlql quotes the Farhang i Anjuman Ara i ftasirl 
of the time of Nasir ud Din Shah as saving hamcunl Bagdad az Bagdad 
u paristan az paristan . . . u Hindustan az Hindustan ; “so Bagdad 
is from Bagdad , jxiristdn from jyarlstdn , and Hindustan from 
Hindustan 

He complains that because certain muftis of Urdu preferred to 
write Hindostani this spelling became fashionable among copyists, 
sometimes with disastrous results. Thus ^a^ikh_ wrote a tdrikh on 
the death of Jur'at : — 

tide Hindustan kd shair mud 
and one on the death of Snudd : — 

shd'ir i Hindustan rdraild. 

But the copyist, like the shopkeeper who put up the sign £< Mens 
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and womens conscia recti ”, wanted to improve on other people's 
work. In both lines he wrote Hindostan , thus adding six years to the 
life of each of the two poets. 

Finally he points out that while in Part I of Azad’s lectures the 
copyist has nearly always written Hind5stan, in Part II another 
copyist has, after the first page or two, always used Hindustan, 
which the author himself preferred. 

This form Hindustan, so well supported by the evidence of 
literature, almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by both 
Hindustani Academies, is surely the form which we should employ 
in English. 


n 
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THE MEANING AND USAGE OF CAUSAL VERBS IN URDU 

AND PANJABI 


I. Meaning 

rpHE causal of an intransitive verb means to cause someone or 
something to perform the action which the intr. verb indicates : 
calnd “ function ”, caland cause something to function About 
this there is no debate. The question of causals of tr, verbs is not so 
easy. It is important to be entirely practical, and if we cannot get 
universal rules we must try to make general rules helpful to both 
students and scholars. To this end we must, as far as possible, use 
well-known words, and use them in their ordinary sense. New 
grammatical terms or old ones with new meanings are worse than 
useless. A student says : k< How am I to express * make him sleep, 
make him do it 5 ? May I say usko suldo, usko kardo ? If not, tell 
me what to say, and give me a rule for it which I can easily follow.’ ’ 
He is entitled to a reply ; more than that, he is entitled to a reply 
which will be of real use to him. 

People speaking of trans. verbs mean verbs ordinarily trans. , 
for most trans. verbs can, at least on rare occasions, be used intran- 
sitively (“ This mutton eats well *). Again, nearly all of them may 
dispense with their object, though retaining their trans. sense. For 
our present purpose this distinction is unimportant. Thus see 
and “ hear ” are trans. verbs, but are intrans. in “ the blind see. the 
deaf hear “ Kill ” is trans., but the object is suppressed in “ if a 
glance could kill 

The causals of verbs which are ordinarily trans. mean cause 
a thing to be done ”, i.e. they are the causals of the passive of the 
original verb. If we wish to say ‘ 4 he made the blind see and the 
deaf hear ” we cannot say usne andho ko dikhdyd aur bahro ko sundya , 
this sentence, which is perfectly correct Urdu, means he showed 
something to the blind, and related something to the deaf. 

We may put it otherwise. The direct object of one of these causals 
is not the doer, but the thing done ; or again, if the causal of a trans. 
verb is put in the passive, the nom. is the thing done, not the doer. 

citthi likhal gai “ the letter was caused to be written ”, not munshl 
hkhaed gayd the clerk w’as made to w r rite ba^shnd forgive , 
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but the causal passive means not “ he was made to forgive ” but 
44 forgiveness was obtained for his sin, his sin was caused to be 
forgiven ”. We can say paise lutae gae , but we may not translate 
“ the boy was made to rob ” by larkd lutded gay a. 

We can therefore make a universal rule : — 

Universal Rule.- — The causal of an ordinarily trans. verb, when it 
exists, may always mean “ cause something to be done ” ; and it is 
never wrong to use it with this meaning. To this rule there is no 
exception. 

Further, we can make a second rule : — 

Second Rule. — For the causals of ordinarily trans. verbs the 
meaning 44 cause to do ” is not permissible, whether the original verb 
is used 44 absolutely ” or not, i.e. whether the object is expressed or not. 

This rule may be considered universal, but if it were claimed that 
sikhna , si^rid 44 learn ” is always trans., it would come in here as 
an exception, and the rule would then be general, not universal. 
It is a matter of indifference. It is certainly correct to say 0 sya? 
pi e 44 she has been taught, put up to it ”. 

pildnd means 44 cause to be drunk ”. khildnd in the best usage 
means cause to be eaten, not cause to eat. A phrase like larke khilde 
gae is contrary to good idiom, but I have heard it. 

The following verbs are indifferently trans. and intrans., but it 
must not be assumed that the trans. is the causal of the intrans. : — 
bhulna, (a) 44 forget ”, (6) 44 err,” 44 pass from memory ” ; badalnd 
k change ”, palatna 44 return ”, ulatnd 44 turn upside down ”, bharnd 
fill ’ , ghisnd 44 rub ”, jhulasnd 44 scorch, get hot ”, manna 44 acknow- 
ledge, agree ”, parhna “ read, study ”, samajhnd 4 * understand ”, 
sikhna 4 4 learn ”. As they are both trans. and intrans. we should 
expect causals of both kinds. Actually we find that bhuldna, parhand , 
sikhana are causals of both trans. and intrans. senses ; i.e. both cause 
to err and cause to be forgotten, etc. 

badland , patidna, ultana, ghisanu , jhulsdna are generally causals 
of the int. sense, i.e. they mean 44 cause to perform the intrans. 
action ”. 

kodak'd nd, palatvdna , ulatvdnd , ghisvdnd , jhulasvand, mean to 
cause the action to be performed. 

bharand in one sense only is the causal of the intrans. verb, vjz. when 
it is used of a bird feeding its young, “ cause to become filled up.” 
Otherwise it is the causal of the trans., 44 cause a pot to be filled by 
someone.” 
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manana in the phrases deota Manana , yushi mandnd, etc., is not a 
causal except in form. Apart from this meaning, manana, as also 
samjhand , prefers the meaning of “ cause to be done ” ; sentences 
like merd bap manayd gayd “ my father was persuaded ”, or ‘ anrat sam- 
jhal gal the woman was consoled ”, are not to be recommended. 

II. Usage 

(i) Grammars usually extend the name intrans. to verbs with 
cognate objects. These might equally be called trails, In U. and P. 
the causals generally omit the cognate object, as daurana “ cause to 
run Occasionally, but rarely, the object is expressed, and the 
verb is treated as the causal of a trans. meaning cause a race to 
be run. 

mujh se ban Iambi daur daurai gal “ I had to run a long run 

(ii) Some verbs have no causals. It is not possible to lay dawn a 
final rule on this point, for tastes vary. 

(а) Verbs, not themselves causals, whose roots end in -a do not 
make causals., e.g. pdnd “ find ”, jand “ go ”, and “ come ”, land 
“ bring ”, le jand “ take aw r ay ”, far man a “ command ”, gurrand 
“ growl ”, shanndnd “ he ashamed ”, varyaldnd “ lead astray ”. 

Exceptions, nahdna ' l bathe ” ; nahlvand : curdnd “ steal ”, curvdnd. 

But causals may make double causals, banayui “ make ” ; banvdnd. 

(б) Verbs with more than two syllables in the root do not make 
causals. Verbs with two syllables in the root, the second containing 
a so-called “ long ” vowel, make only a -va causal, e.g. ^am/nd “ buy 9 , 
Xandvand ; ghasitnd “ drag ”, ghasltvand . 

(c) A few others have no causals in ordinary use ; khend or kkeond 
“ row ” ; send “ hatch ” ; cahnd “ wish 

We may add khona “ lose ” ; soend “ think ” ; lend take ; 
bond “ become ”, for the forms khuvand and sucvdnd are fanciful ; the 
Hindi liva land and liva lejand are happily not used in Lrdu ; besides 
livd has not got the force of a causal ; huvdnd occurs only in the 
phrase ho huvake, etc., and has no causal meaning. 

(iii) The preposition to be used with causals of trans. verbs. W e 
have seen that causals of trans. verbs mean not “ cause someone to do 
something ”, but “ cause something to be done by someone . How 
is this “ by ” to be expressed ? It is translated in two ways according 
to the closeness of the connexion between the causer and the action 
performed. Wben the idea of causation is weak, the tendency is to 
use ko ; when it is strong, it is se. 
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The following take ko, meaning “ to” : —dikhand show ” ; 
samjhdnd i( explain ”, piland “ give something to drink , khilana 
£k give something to eat ”, likhdna dictate ”, lutand distribute 
money ”, sunand 4 * relate ”, and all causals of verbs meaning put 
on ”, as pinhand %i clothe someone with ”, urhdna give a veil or shawl 
to be put on ”, har band hand put a garland on someone, give a garland 
to be put on ”, peti kamnd ,£ assist in putting on a belt . (These are 
free translations.) 

mm ne usko citthl likhdl £k I dictated a letter to him ; mat 
ne us se citthl likhaii (better likhvai) “ I got a letter written by him . 
Compare kisl ho Farsi par hand, kam sikhdnd, bat mandna . 
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The Four Classes of Urdu Verbs 


T71R0M the point of view of causality, Urdu verbs may be divided 
theoretically into four classes, according to their form : Intrans., 
Trans., First Causal, Second Causal. In this note I have kept before 
myself the difference between the form and the meaning of a verb ; 
but, though fully cognizant of what some grammarians say about 
“ verbs used transitively or intransitively ”, I find it more convenient 
in practice to say simply “ intr. verb ” and “ trans. verb As I am 
here not writing a treatise on general grammar, but merely making 
a few remarks on Urdu verbs, I will content myself with defining 
roughly the terms used : intr. verb, one which does not take a real 
object ; trans. verb, one which can take a real object (so-called cognate 
objects being ignored). 

A trans. verb is trans. whether the object is expressed or not, but 
a few verbs may be genuinely both trans. and intr. Thus in English : 
he went to change his clothes (trans.) ; he went to change (trans*, 
object suppressed) ; true friends do not change (intrans.). 

So in Urdu palatnd and badalnd can be truly intransitive as well as 
trans. All trans. verbs in Urdu can be used with obj. suppressed, 
but the suppression of the object leaves them trans. 

Intrans. verbs may be further subdivided into ordinary intrans. 
and purely neuter, as in the phrases : he turned-out of his room for 
me, and he turned-out a thief. 

Some Urdu verbs have no causals in use (I went into this in Bull. 
S.O.S., v, iii, 521) ; of a few it may be said that they have three. In 
practice possibly the most useful method of describing them is 
that mentioned above, viz. calling the causal of an intr. verb its 
trans. ; or if we start with the trans. verb, we may call the intrans. 
verb a middle or passive. 

Important General Rule. So far as meaning goes, trans. verbs 
have no causals. The so-called causals of trans. verbs are causals 
of their passives. 

W e may then put verbs in four columns : — 

(1) intr. (2) trans. (3) so-called first causal. (4) so-called second 
causal. Very few verbs appear in all four columns, some appear in 
only one. 
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Column 1 contains all truly intrans. verbs. 

Column 2 contains trans. verbs (i.e. verbs which can take a true 
object, expressed or not). When a verb occurs in cols. 1 and 2, the form 
in col. 2 is usually the trans. of that in col. 1, but generally there is 
some change of meaning, with the result that two is not a real trans. 
of one. 

Column 2 might be called the causal of col. 1, but the relationship 
is, perhaps, more conveniently stated as intr. and trans., or middle 
and active. At this point there are two points to be noted : — 

(i) In some verbs the same idea runs through all forms, e.g. ladna ; 
all the forms contain the idea of loading ; so banna , making or being 
made. Other verbs, however, do not keep to one idea ; thus dikkna 
44 be visible ” goes on to dekhnd 44 look at ” or 44 see ” ; dikhana 
44 show ” — three distinct ideas. 

(ii) When the same idea is retained, cols. 3 and 4 are practically 
the same in meaning, e.g. ladana and ladvdnd mean the same, whereas 
dikhana and dikkvand are quite different. See below. 

It is necessary to have a clear idea of the relationship between the 
four columns. 

Col. 1. Let us call the nominative of these verbs 44 x Being intr. 
they have no obj. 

Cols. 2, 3, 4. Let us call the noms. of these verbs A, B, and C 
respectively. 

ladna 44 be loaded 

Col. 1. asbab lad rahd hai 44 the furniture, x, is being loaded 

Col. 2. naukar asbab lad rahd hai 44 the servant, A, is loading the 
furniture *\ 

Col. 3 or 4. wdlik asbab ladvd rahd hai 44 the master, B, is getting 
the furniture loaded ”. ladvdnd does not mean cause to load. 

44 x ” which is the nom. of col. 1 verbs, is the obj., and the only obj . 
of verbs in cols. 2, 3, 4. 

A, which is the nom. or agent of 2, cannot become the obj. of 3 or 4. 

B, the nom. or agent of 3, cannot become the obj. of 4. 

A, B, C are therefore never found as direct objects. 

Col. 3 verbs are usually said to be causals of col. 2 verbs ; e.g. 
that banvdna is the causal of banana and means 4 4 cause to make 
Both statements are erroneous, banvdna is the causal of banded jand 
and means 44 cause to be made ”. If it meant 44 cause to make ” its 
obj. would be A, 44 cause A to make ” ; on the contrary its obj. is 
44 x ”, and it means 44 cause x to be made by A 
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Col. 3 verbs fulfil two functions : they are (a) causals of col. 1 
through the instrumentality of A ; (6) causals of the passive of col. 2. 

So we get bannd “ become made " ; banana “ make'’ (directly, no 
outside party) ; banvand “ cause to be made through A It does not 
mean “ cause to make 

The nom. of bannd is always the obj. of banana and banvand. 
The object of banvand is not A, the maker ; it is x, the thing made. 

Similarly, if we put banvand in the passive, its nom. is x, the nom. 
of bannd , and this same x is the nom. of the passive of banana. 

sanduq abhi nahi band “ the box has not yet become made 
sanduq abhi nahi banded ged “ the box has not yet been made ” (by 
A, the carpenter). 

sanduq abhi nahi banvded ged “ the box has not yet been ordered 
(by B, the master) to be made ” (by A, the carpenter). 

But we can never say us ne barhai ho banvded “he caused the 
carpenter to make 99 ; or barhai. bamded ged “ the carpenter was caused 
to make 

Preposition of agency. In the Bull., loc. cit., I discussed this point. 
It may be either se or ho. Col. 3 verbs mean “ cause something to be 
done by A This by is sometimes se and sometimes ho. The problem 
is rather intricate. These col. 3 verbs are causals of the passive of 
col. 2 verbs. Now, if we study the col. 2 verbs, which are transitive, 
we note that practically all of them may be compounded with lend 
or dend , some with both, lend suggests a much closer connection 
than dend between the agent and the act. 

When we come to col. 3, where we find the causals of the passive 
of the col. 2 verbs, we see that when the col. 2 verb is a lend verb 
the corresponding verb in col. 3 has hardly any true causality. The 
idea is rather that something is done by A with the help of B. The 
agency is consequently expressed by the dative ho. 

We note, further, that sometimes they are practically new verbs, 
containing a new thought, e.g. dihhdnd , from dchh lend , theoretically 
means “cause to be seen”; in reality it means simply “ show ” ; 
sunana means “ relate or read out or recite (to someone) not, 
strictly speaking, “ cause to be heard.” 

Bne A ko kapre jnnhae “ B helped A on with his clothes, clothed him ” ; 
pahin lend “ put on 

B ne A ko ddsldn sundi ** B told A a story ” ; sun lend “ listen ”, 
Bne A ko sharbat pilded “ B gave A a sweet drink ” ; pi lend “ drink 
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B ne A ko kuch likhvaea or likhded “ B dictated something to A ” ; 

likh lend “ write for oneself”. & 

B ne A se kuch likhvaea “ B got something written by A”; likh 
dena “write for someone else’'. > 

It is quite natural that the 4 4 causal ” of a lend verb should not 
contain any idea of real causality, for a lend verb means doing 
something for oneself ; consequently its “ causal ”, actually the causal 
of its passive, does not mean “ cause it to be done ”, which is almost 
meaningless, seeing that the person is doing it for himself ; it means 
“ help or enable it to be done ”, as in the examples above. 

Examples 

Col. 4 often differs only in form from col. 3, and it is generally 
preferred when the idea of getting something done by an outside 
party is prominent. Thus kdm karvdna is preferable to kdm karand , 
but the meaning is the same. When col. 4 differs from col. 3 we have 
the following : — 

Col. 4 is (a) the causal of 1, through agency of A and help of B ; 
(b) the causal of passive of 2 through help of B ; (c) causal of passive 
of 3. In each case the object is x, never A or B. 

Col. 4 is not the causal of the active of 2 or 3. 

Col. 4 differs in meaning from col. 3, when col. 3 (which means that 
B causes something to be done by A) uses ko to express by. See above. 

The following examples show how the nominative, x, of class 1 
verbs, which are intrans., becomes the object of classes 2, 3, and 4. 
They show, too, that all so-called causals of trans. verbs are causals 
of the passive of those verbs, never of the verbs themselves. 


Examples 


1 

Nom. 

2 

Noon. 

Obj ( 

(«) dikh 

X 

dekh . 

. A 

X 

(b) 


sun 

. A 

X 

(c) 


pahin 

. A 

X 

(d) 


pi 

. A 

X 

(e) kai 

X 

kdi 

. A 

X 

(/) 

X 

m . 

A 

X 

(g) bandh 

X 

badh . 

A 

X 

(A) kai 

X 

kdt 

A 

X 
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3 4 


Nom. Object Nom . Object 


(a) dikha 

B 

x 

dikhva 

. B, C 

X 

(b) sund 

. > B 

X 

sunvd 

. C 

X 

(c) pinha 

B 

X 

pahinva 

. C 

X 

(d) pild 

B 

x 

pilvd . 

. C 

X 

(e) kata 

. B 

X 

katvd . 

B 

X 

(f) lada 

B 

X 

ladva . 

. B 

X 

(g) bandha 

. B 

X 

bavdhva 

B 

X 

(Ji) kata 

. B 

X 

katvd . 

B 

X 


(a) 1, x is visible ; 2, A looks at x ; 3, B shows x to A ; 4, B causes 
x to be looked at by A, or C causes x to be shown to A by B. 

(b) 2, A listens to x ; 3, B relates x to A ; 4, C causes x to be 
related to A by B. 

(c) 2, A puts on x ; 3, B helps x to be put on by A ; 4, C causes x to 
be put on by A through B’s help. 

{ d ) 2, A drinks x ; 3, B gives x to A to be drunk ; 4, C causes x to be 
given by B to A to be drunk. 

(e) 1, x is spun ; 2, A spins x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be spun by A. 

(/) 1 , x is loaded ; 2, A loads x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be loaded by A . 

(g) 1, x is tied ; 2, A ties x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be tied by A 
(bandhand is hardly ever used in modern Urdu). 

(h) 1, x is cut ; 2, A cuts x ; 3 and 4, B causes x to be cut by A. 

When one studies the details of individual verbs, puzzling and 

involved problems arise, but the foregoing outline gives the chief 

points. On the general question of Indo- Aryan causal verbs Beames, 

Camp. Gram., iii, 75 ff may be consulted. 
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REPETITION OF WORDS IN URDU , HINDI AND PANJABI 


I T has been stated many times that the principal idea in the repetition 
A of words is that of emphasis or intensity. My observation has 
led me to conclude that this is incorrect, and that the true sense in 
almost every case is one of the following : — 

distribution (over time, space, or a number of objects), 

pleasantness, 

no meaning at all. 

In order to make the inquiry practical, it is better to confine it to 
cases of words repeated without alteration. If anyone will in the 
course of his reading take 1,000 consecutive instances of repetition, 
he will find that 

(i) short words are repeated far oftener than long. 

(ii) repetition of adjj. or advv. with a pleasant meaning is much 
commoner than of those with a nasty meaning, and when the 
meaning may be either good or bad, the good is intended. 

(iii) nearly every instance comes under either distribution \ or 
pleasantness. 

(i) It follows that we read of a man’s visiting gkar ghar or gao gad 
or skahr shahr , but not dur us saltanat ddr us saltanat , and that we 
may expect to hear of burke burke admi , sundar sundar striyg , or 
chofi choti larkiya, but hardly of za'ij ul 6 umr zaif ul ‘ umr sakibdn , 
yubsurat yubsurat masturai , or kam-sinn kam-sinn atfal. 

(ii) See sentences 1, 2, 3, below 

(iii) Distribution. 

adheli adheli “ eight annas each 

thik thik batdo “ explain correctly ” (correctness spread over 
answer). 

cuppa cuppa pant “ four inches of water all along 

zile ke sab bare bare pattedar “ all the important leaseholders of the 
district ”, 

gharl gkari “ repeatedly ” (at each gharl). 

Repeated verbs come under this heading ; the idea is either 
continuance or repetition of action : — 

dekh dekh kar , Pj. voy vey ke looking repeatedly ”. 

(Pj.) turdea turdeh “ through continued walking 
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(Pj.) paxded padded “ while heating up ” (spread over some time). 
Pleasantness . This often corresponds to our “ nice and ”, or 

the slang “ jolly old ”, “ good old 
garm garm dud “ nice, hot milk 
Idl Idl tarbuze “ watermelons, nice and red 
tharidi thandl hava “ refreshing breeze 
(Pj.) un mg ja cheti cheti “ now off you go, nice and quick 
Sometimes no real meaning is discernible. People have got into 
the habit of repeating certain short words, and do so without thinking ; 
the very shortness of the word seems to demand repetition. I knew 
an Englishman who always said “ very very ”, never simply “ very 
Before one can claim that the main thought is emphasis it must 
be shown that other ideas are impossible. Examples must be fdund 
in which emphasis is the only possible idea, and is due solely to repeti- 
tion ; many emphatic phrases contain repeated words, but the 
emphasis would not be less if the word occurred only once. In fact 
we shall see that often the very reverse of emphasis is in the mind of 
the speaker. Let us examine a few cases. 

(1) gori gori bdlikd ki Idl Idl gdlhe “ the rosy cheeks of the prettily 
fair girl 

(2) thandl thandl havd “ a refreshing summer breeze 

(3) pio cd garm , garm “ here you are, sir, nice hot tea 

(4) voh alag alag baith gae “ they sat down in separate places 
Now if the idea of emphasis were present, these phrases would 

mean : — 

(1) the hectic cheeks of the deathly pale girl ; (2) a piercing winter 
wind ; (3) scalding tea, much too hot to drink before the train goes ; 
(4) they sat absolutely alone. 

We have had it impressed upon us that repetition means emphasis, 
and we shall feel inclined to say offhand that the following expressions 
are emphatic, but a little study will convince us that they are not. 

(5) kdm ke shuru‘ shuru me ^ in the early days of the work 

(6) voh to abhi abhi ayd thd “ he had not long been there ” ; quite 
different from voh to din usl vaqt pahuncd thd “ he had arrived at that 
very moment 

(7) sac sac bole “ now, my boy, the truth (throughout your 
answer) 

(8) thik thlk hal karo “ work it out correctly ”. But note that, if 
the boy gets the answer “ Rs. 23-11-9 ”, the teacher, wishing to tell 
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him that his answer is “ absolutely right ”, will not say turn hard 
javdb thik thik hai ; he will say bi'lhdl thik hai. Similarly “ entirely 
wrong ” will be bilkull gal at. not galaf galat. 

(9) mahine ke andar andar “ some time or other nothin a month 

(10) somvdr se pahlv pahle ** some time or other before Monday 

(11) ham tin tin ddmi prastat hai ; when Haris Candr uses these 
words, he means “ here we are, three of us every time, for every work 

(12) mat ne das das yati likhe , turn ne ek bhi javdb na diyd ; this 
literally means “ on several occasions I sent you ten letters one after 
another, but you didn’t answer any Actually, no doubt, he 
wrote a couple of times and got no answer. 



THE GENDER OF ARABIC INFINITIVES IN URDU 
A Complete Guide to the ge'nder of nearly 1,000 nouns 


P LATTS’S Urdu Grammar contains rules to help in determining 
the genders of nouns. As it was published in 1873 and has not 
been revised since, one would expect that here and there some restate- 
ment might be necessary. This short article deals with the Arabic 
infinitives commonly used in Urdu. Platts gives seven forms (see 
especially pp. 25-9), pointing out that six are generally masc. and one 
fem. In every case but one there are exceptions. The student therefore 
has an uneasy feeling that perhaps the exceptions are nearly as 
numerous as the examples, and that in any case unless he knows all 
the exceptions, the rules are of little value. These Arabic infinitives 
give to Urdu between 900 and 1,000 nouns. It is impossible to say 
exactly how many, for a hard and fast line cannot be drawn. Some 
writers, like Abu’l Kalam Azad, overload their writings with little - 
known Arabic words, others employ far fewer. I will here state the 
rules and endeavour to give every exception. About some ivords 
authorities differ. 

One broad rule to cover all others may Jbe stated thus : nouns of 
the form taffil are fem., and nouns of the following six forms are- masc., 
iffal, tafa“ul , tafa’ul , inffal , ijtidl , istiffal. Directly derived from these 
and closely resembling them are some nouns ending in - a (i.e. -ah 
with h not pronounced), which are masc., and in - at which are fem. 

Let us take them in detail, 

(1) Form II, taftl. Approximately 230 of thisform are found in Urdu 
literature in addition to forty which end in -a or -at, such as tasjiya , 
taqviyat. The 230 are all fem. except one, ta'viz, amulet, which is masc. 
Most of them are abstract nouns, but even those which are not, with 
the exception of ta'mz, are fem. Thus Taslis , the Holy Trinity ; 
tahsii , which often means a tahsilddrs house or court of justice ; tahvil, 
capital, deposited funds ; tasmm , a fountain in Paradise (made masc. 
by one poet, §hu‘ur), are fem. 

About twenty-eight connected nouns end in -a. All are masc.. 
but tahmjya (for tahiyya), salutation has both genders. The word 
takkliya, letting go, evacuating, is wrongly given fem. by Platte’s Diet. 
It is masc. Approximately twelve end in -at and are fem. 

Quadriliteral words belonging to Form II are all masc. They 
include words like tabakhtur , walking proudly, and fancy words like 
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takashmur , to act like or become a Kashmiri. There are about nine 
of them. 

taqayyad, fern., urging, insistence, is probably an alteration of 
taqid < taqifid. 

(2) Form IV, if'dl. About 131 words ; all masc. except eight. 

This number does not include about twenty-five derivatives in 

-at or -a ; see below. 

The eight exceptions are : — 
isldh , correction. i/m/, abundance. 

ilhah, importunity. imdad , help. 

imlak , property (rare). insha, composition. 

pain. risd/, rent remitted to headquarters. 

When irsal means merely “ sending it is not used as a noun ; it 
is then part of the verb irsdl-karnd , send, or irsal-hona , be sent : imla , 
dictation, is sometimes fern. 

There are about seventeen derived nouns ending in -at, all fern., 
e.g. ijazat , permission, and about eight in -a, all masc., as irada , m., 
intention. 

The following is a list of words to which Platts has given wrong 
genders. The genders marked here are the correct ones : — 
ihsd, m., numbering. idbdr , m., turning back. 

if a, m., paying. ima , m., sign, hint. 

ijlas, m., session. ifrat , f., abundance. 

irsdly f., rent sent on. imlak , f., giving possession to. 

imdad , f., help. 

He allows both genders to ihsd and ifrat ; imdad is correct in the 
Gram, but wrong in the Diet. Conversely idbdr is right in the Diet., 
but wrong in the Gram. ikrah , m., aversion (rare), and trad, citing, 
which he gives as fern., have both genders. 

(3) Form V, tafa“ul. About 173 words plus fourteen ending in 

187 in all. The former are all masc. except three, and the latter are 

all fem. The three exceptions are : — 

tavajjuh , f., attention. tavaqqu \ f., hope. 

tamarind, f., desire. 

Platts has tavazzu, f., prayer-ablution, but it is not used in Urdu. 

There are a couple of derived nouns in -a which are masc. They 
bring the number up to 188. 

(4) Form VI, tafa'ul. About eighty-one. Twelve end in -i and are 
fem. ; three derived nouns end in -a and are masc. The remaining 
sixty-six are all masc., except tavazu\ politeness, consideration. 
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(5) Form Vll, infi'dl . About thirty-five, all masc. 

Platts’s Diet, gives imbisdt , gladness, fern. It is found both masc, 
and fem. The poet Hall makes it masc. 

(6) Form VIII, ifti’al . About 130. Masc. with ten exceptions, of 
which six end in -a. The fem. nouns are : — 

ihiiyaj, need. ihtiyat , care. 

istilah, conventional usage. ittila 6 , announcement. 

And the following in -d : — 

ibtidd, beginning. istifd , being elect (rare). 

isktihd , longing. iUijd , petition. 

ifetifd , sufficiency. ihtidd , being guided (very rare). 

intihd, end. 

Platts wrongly gives i'tiraz as fem. The following are both masc. 
and fem. : iltifdt, courtesy ; iltimds, request ; imtiydz, distinction ; 
istinad , leaning on (rare) ; ibtila , affliction ; i'tina, anxiety, 
sympathy ; iqtida , imitation. 

It will be noticed that of the nouns ending in -d all the common ones 
are fem., viz. ibtidd , iUija , intihd , isktihd. 

(7) Form X, istif'al. About sixty-eight ; masc. with the following 
four exceptions : — 

isti'ddd , capacity. istid‘d , supplication. 

seeking to please (rare). istimdad , asking help. 

The following have both genders : istisna, exception, i's%na, 
wealth, independence, isii^far, asking forgiveness. 

/ar is generally pronounced astay far. 

PI. Diet, gives ni. gender to istisna , istiyfdr (so also Gram.), and to 
istimdad (correct in Gram.), istikrdh , m., aversion, is correct in the 
Diet., but wrong in the Gram. 

Further, seven derived nouns ending in -at are fem., and five ending 
in -a are masc. Adding them to the sixty-eight already mentioned, we 
get eighty for this class. 

To sum up : I have dealt with about 950 nouns, which may be 
divided approximately as follows : — 


Connected with Form II 280 


) i 




IV 155 

V 190 
VI 80 

VII 35 
VIII 130 
X 80 


Total 
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Of these 870 are Arabic infinitives and eighty are directly derived 
nouns ending in - at or -a. 

The following simple rules govern them. 

Feminine. 

All ending in -i No exceptions. 

„ „ „ -at No exceptions. 

The form tafil One exception, viz. tajvTz, amulet. 

Masculine all the rest. Some exceptions as below. 

Details of Masculine Types. 


Quadriliterals of Form II 
Derived nouns in -a 
Form if'al . 
tafa“ul 

taf^ul 
,, infi'dl . 

„ ifti'dl 
„ istif‘al 


All masc, ; no exceptions. 

All masc. ; no exceptions. 

Eight exceptions given above. 

Three exceptions, tavajjuh , tavaqqu\ 
tamarind . 

One exception, tavdzu\ f.. politeness. 

No exceptions. 

Ten exceptions, given above. 

Four exceptions, istid'd, isti‘dad, istimddd, 
istirza. 


The phrases in Platts’s Gram., p. 25, 11. 19, 20, “ a few more words 
that end in t or a,” etc., and that on p. 26, 11. 17, 18, “ a few words 
ending in -a or t ” should be omitted: I do not think that in either case 
there is a purely fem. word ending in t , and those which end in -a are 
about equally divided. 

If we oinit words of the forms if'ai and ifti'al we have 720 nouns 
with only nine exceptions ; even if we include these two forms 
with their relatively numerous eighteen exceptions, the total is 
only 27. 

A few words, not Arabic infinitives, may be mentioned in conclusion. 
Platts gives wrong genders to the fem. nouns injtl , Gospel ; afvah y 
rumour ; tardzu y balance (correct in'Grammar). banafsha , violet, which 
he makes fem., is both masc, and fem. 
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URDU GRAMMATICAL NOTES. I 
(a) Masculine Nouns ending in -i 
We are apt to think that ali nouns ending in -i and denoting 
inanimate things are fem. with the exception of pdrii, 
water ; jl, mind, self ; gki, a kind of butter ; mod, pearl ; 
dahi, buttermilk. In this we are wrong. There are many 
other masc. nouns ending -7. I submit the following list ; 
perhaps there are others. One or two of them are occasionally 
heard fem. In the case of some it is possible to explain why 
they are masc. (e.g. names of months are masc.), but these 
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URDU GRAMMATICAL NOTES. I 


explanations are often of little value to the student. He 
wishes simply to know which nouns in - 1 are masc. The 
reason for their being masc. is of secondary interest. I have 
purposely given the Urdu forms of the Arabic words ; their 
Arabic forms do not concern us. 

maxi, past tense. mdrii, meaning ; masc.. pi. 

mut ‘addi, trans. verb. (commoner ma c ne). 

musktari , planet Jupiter. janvari , January. 

tuti, parrot (metaph.). uslcd farvari , February. 
tufi bol raha hai, he is mat , May. 
famous. julai, July. 

qali, carpet (also qdltn). farvardi, Persian month (also 

dt 1 yesterday. farvardm ). 

jadi, Pole Star, Aries, Tropic urdi, Persian month (also urdl 
of Capricorn. bihisht). 

jalldmin, jhallamiri , boy’s jumadi ul awal (or sam, or 
game. dkhir ), Muhammadan month. 

(b) The Nom. Plur. of Fem. Nouns in -a 
This is a point not taken up in grammars. The plur. of 
these nouns is formed not by changing -a to -e, but by changing 
~a to -d and adding -e. Thus we get — 

fakhtde , doves : zaccde, women with newly born children : 
mada barrde , female lambs. 

Similarly, if one were to get plurals of Arabic ferns, in -a, 
such as maiika , queen ; vdlidd, mother, they would also end 
in -de. As a rule these Arabic ferns, avoid plurals. 

(c) Peculiarities in the Use of ne 
To begin with we may state a general rule : — 

When the root of one verb is joined to another verb so as 
to make a single compound verb, if either verb does not take 
ne, the compound verb does not take ne ; voh has di> she 
laughed ; voh leaya , he brought. 

The following verbs, almost all of which are or can be trans., 
do not take ne, whether they have an object or not. 
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bakna , speak foolishly. 
bhulna , forget. 
cuknd , finish. 
ja?ind, give birth to. 
karna in such phrases as 
bandy a karna. 
lagna , begin. 

land , bring (prob. contracted 
from Ze ana). 


forw#, fight (with), bite, 
pand, succeed in, manage to, 
get permission to. 
dikhm dend , appear, 
swtioi (lend, be heard. 
pakfdi dena , be caught, 
dewd used with any other 
verbal noun of this form. 


The following are both trans. and intrans. They take ne 
when they are trans., otherwise they do not. 


badalnd, change. 
bharna , fill. 
jhulasnd , scorch. 
palatud, return. 
pukdrnd, call out, call 
someone for help. 


qarar pand , be decided ; 

obtain rest. 
ragarna, rub. 
ulatndy turn upside down. 


The usage of the following is variable : — 

has dendy laugh (better with- ro dend , cry (better without). 

out ne). samajhndy understand (better 

parhndy learn, read (better without). 

with ne). sikhnd, learn (better with). 

The following never take ne when used without an object. 
When they have an object they may take it. 
bolndy speak (much better without). 

hdrndy lose, be defeated ; jitnd, win. When these two have 
an object such as 6dzl, game, shart y bet, they may either 
take or omit ne. 

cdhnd omits ne when the nom. is dil , ji y heart, etc. Other- 
wise it takes it. 

It shjould be mentioned that bahasnd, argue ; ciUdndj 
cry out ; do not take ne, while sdth dend, accompany, does. 
The following intrans. verbs take ne : — 
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thuhna , spit. This can be trans. as in scire shahr ne us ho 
thuka , the whole city despised him. 
hagna, mutna , perform the offices of nature. 
manna, agree (sometimes intrans.). 


URDU GRAMMATICAL NOTES, II 
(a) Gender of Nouns Ending in -a. 

The rule that nouns in -a are rnasc., with the exception 
of some Sanskrit words, all Hindi diminutives in -iyd, and 
certain Arabic abstracts, is only approximately correct. 
I have made some lists which may be of interest. It might 
be claimed that one or two of the Hindi nouns are diminutives, 
but I do not think they can fairly be so described. 

Hindi fern, nouns ending in -a : — 


aiigiyd , bodice. 
jangiya , janghiya , drawers. 
chdliyd , betel nut. 
sankhiya , arsenic. 
badhiya, bullock, gelding. 
bhat kaZayyd , a prickly plant. 

And the proper names : — 

Lanka , Ceylon. 

Gangd, Ganges. 

Jarnnd, Jamna. 

The following are worth adding, for they are so common 
that the fact of their being Sanskrit is forgotten : — 
jata, matted hair. pujd, worship. 

ghatd, dark cloud. sabha, assembly. 

mold, necklace. day a, mercy. 

sitld, smallpox. 


garhayya , large pit. 
thiliyd , earthen pot. 
muniyd, amadavat. 
maind , starling. 
shdma, magpie robin. 
barva , poor land. 

Ajodhiya 
Jamvd , Geneva. 
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To^ these we might add : — 

kirpa , kindness. bidya , knowledge. 

The following Persian feminines should be noted : — 
shahna , flute. asiya corn mill. 

qarnd , horn. sazd, punishment. 

cun o drd , excuse. dog a, deceit, 

sara, inn. parva caring, etc. 

jdy place. 

A few Arabic feminines in -a should be recorded as not 
being abstracts : — 

dunyd, world. qulyd> name of a sura in the Quran. 

sahbd , wine. kirriid, chemistry (Greek). 

(b) Are Nouns denoting Males always Masc., an 

THOSE DENOTING FEMALES ALWAYS FeM. ? 


It has often been pointed out that ghar t house, qabdla t 
family, etc., even when used for “ wife ”, retain (as is 
natural) their masc. gender. I have never seen any mentioned 
on the other side, and therefore venture to adduce the 
following : — 

badhiyd f., bullock, gelding. 

asam/i f., client, tenant (male or female). 

savari f., passenger (male or female). 

sarkdr f., the government, also single individual, your 
honour, his honour. 
polis, pults , puls , f., the police. 
ra'iyyat f., plur. ri ( aya f. subject, landholder, tenant. 

(c) The Meaning of “ Jana ” in Compounds. 
jana y go, when added to the root of another verb to form 
a kind of compound verb, either contains or does not contain 
the idea of “ going ”, Can rules be given ? I would suggest 
the following : — 

(i) When added to intr. verbs jdnd does not contain the 
idea of “ going ” : — 

baith gtiyd , sat down. so gaya> went to sleep, 

o gaydy came. 
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The verb itself may of course imply motion, as hat gayd, 
moved away. 

An exception, perhaps, is uth jana, which means not to 
rise up, but to move out of one house into another. 

Along with these must be included the occasional use of 
jana with Icarna, to form an intr. compound : — 
sirayat kar gay a, penetrated (me, into). 
jagah pakar gay a, found a place (me, in). 

As my colleague, Mr. G. E. Leeson, has pointed out, jana, 
often limits the meaning in a peculiar manner. This point 
deserves a note to itself. 

(ii) When added to tr. verbs jana normally contains the 
idea of “ going ” : — 

rupaya de gayd, he gave a rupee and went off. 
khirkiya tor gayd , he broke the windows and went away. 

Exceptions.— While it is difficult to say with certainty 
that in any given case the idea of moving away is entirely 
absent, we do find sentences in which it is so weak that we 
may disregard it. 

(а) Verbs meaning “ understand ”, “ take in ”, etc. : — 
mat tar gayd , I saw and went way, or I saw and took in. 
max samajh gayd , I took in or have taken in. 

mm jdn gayd , I took in or have taken in. 
nuii dekh gaya , I looked and went, or I looked over (the 
volume). 

(б) Verbs meaning “ eat ” or “ drink ” : — 

sdra khand ragar gaya, or harap kar gayd, or khd gayd, he ate 
all the dinner and went off, or he ate it up. 
sharbat pi gayd, he drank the sherbet and went off, or he 
drank up the sherbet. 

So hazm k., cat k., nigalnd, eat or swallow up. 
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TN the teaching of Indian languages much confusion is caused by 
the invention of names for ideas which cither have well known 
names already, or do not require any name. This makes otherwise 
useful grammatical notes very obscure, and causes actual unfairness 
in examinations because candidates are often unfamiliar with the 
terms employed. We should avoid attaching labels to the words, 
constructions, and phrases of the language we are teaching, and when 
a name is necessary it should be one already known from English 
or Latin. 

I take a few' illustrations at random from Platts’s Grammar. Under 
verbs we find acquisitives, ‘potentials , incept ives, permissives, com - 
pletives , desideratives, continuatives, frequentative s, staticals, and 
reiterative s. It will hardly be believed that most of these names have 
been coined to indicate one or, at the most, two words. Thus 
acquisitives means pdna alone ; potential means sakna ; inceptive, 
laqna ; permissive , dend ; completive , cuknd ; desiderative . cdhnd (and 
mdgna /) ; continnative , jana and rahna ; so far we have had seven 
unnecesary and, for the most part, uncouth names to indicate eight or 
nine words, nearly one special name per word. Frequentative and 
statical refer to two particular idioms, and reiteratives to repetition ; 
none of these need a name. I would strongly advocate making a 
clean sweep of them all. They are confusing, awkward, and useless. 
I never myself use any of them. 

The teacher can say “ to-day we are going to discuss -sakna “ be 
able ”, or -lagna “ begin ” ; or “ I am going to tell you how' to express 
permission or desire or habit or repetition.” The simplest words 
are best. 

Another objectionable word is postposition. We have “ preposition 
well established as a technical term. Why do we need another ? 
English prepositions often follow their word : “ that’s the hole he 
got in by ” ; or as the weary nurse said to the intellectual patient 
after having read aloud to him, “ what did you choose that book to 
be read to out of for ? ” In my teaching I always say “ preposition ”, 
and never has it led to any difficulty or called forth any question, 
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As a matter of fact, if we wish to be lugubriously accurate, we shall 
have to say that Urdu and Hindi have prepositions, postpositions, 
and prepostpositions, for some always precede, some always follow, 
and some may do both. What is the unfortunate student to say ? 
The aim we should set before ourselves is this : — 
as far as possible (i) avoid coining new terms ; (ii) use well known 
terms, and use them with their usual meanings. 

Thus, if we use transitive and intransitive we must not change 
their connotation ; we must not equate transitive with “ verbs 
requiring ne ”, and intrans. with “ verbs not requiring ne Some 
trans. verbs never need ne , and some intrans. verbs always need it 
with certain tenses. 

It is difficult to know what to call the case which in Pj. and U. 
occurs with all prepositions. “ Oblique ” and “ General Oblique ” 
have been suggested. They are unsatisfactory, for the case is only 
one out of four oblique cases in Pj. and out of two in U. Perhaps 
we might call it Prepositional, which, though a new name, carries its 
meaning on the surface. 


The Cases of Nouns and Pronouns in Urdu, Hindi, and 

Panjabi 

In Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit case names are given to definite 
forms. The syntax of these forms is a different matter. Each case 
may have ten or twenty uses. If we are to employ the same names in 
Panjabi Hindi, and Urdu, we must do so in the same way ; we cannot 
make, say, ablative or dative, equivalent to se or ko 7 for either se or 
Jco may represent a Latin genitive or dative or accusative or ablative. 
A preposition governs a certain case, but it is no part of the case. 
€i$ tt]v oIkUlv means ghar me ; oIkL av is accus. Are we to call ghat 
also accus. ? ghar is in a certain case, but ghar- me is not a case. 
Again, fieri x a P^s (genitive) is xushi se ; the Urdu noun corresponds 
to a noun in the genitive, why call it ablative ? A Greek dative may 
inter alia stand for a Latin ablative, but we do not, therefore, insist 
on saddling Greek with an ablative case. The term “ case-phrase ” 
has been suggested. But before we speak of a “ dative case-phrase ”, 
we shall need to decide whether it is a Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit dative, 
and also which of the ten or twenty meanings of the dative it bears. 

Hindi and Urdu nouns have three cases, nom., voc., and a third, 
which may be called prepositional. It is used with all prepositions 
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including ne. Thus bakine , bahino, bakind. Pronouns will need an 
agent case : voh they ” ; un, unhd. I must plead guilty to having in 
various books given long lists of unnecessary cases, and committed 
the absurdity of making a preposition part of a case. 

It seems to me that in no circumstances should a preposition be 
included in a case, but when a name is required for a definite form 
there is no objection to choosing the nearest of most suitable of the 
well-known case names, gen., dat., abl., loc., etc. 

Panjabi requires five case names, 

masit “ mosque ”, bu‘d <k door.” 


Sing. 


nom. 

masit , 

btVa 

prep. 

masit 

bue 

loc. 

masitti 

bue 

abl. 

masitto 

bu‘eo 

voc. 

masitte 

bu‘ea 


Plur. 

masitld 

bue 

masitld 

bued 

masitti 

bud 

wanting 

masitio 

bueo 


Pronouns need at least three more : agent, dative, and gen. 


Sing. 


nom. mce , “ I ” 
prep, mere 
loc. mere, men 
abl. met ho 
ag. mce 
gen. mem 
dat. menu , mind 


o‘ “ he ” 
os , [ o'de ] 

[os] 

OS 

[o'da, osdd] 
[<)'nu, osnu] 


Plur. 


asl y ah% 

sadde , asd , aha 

sat ho 
asd , ahd 
saddd 
sand 


o‘ 

o'nd, [o l nd de ] 

( ar 

o m 

[o'nd to] 
o'nd 

[o'nd da] 

[o'nd ttd] 


The loc. forms meri, odd are always adjectival, agreeing with a 
loc. plur. noun. Other adj. forms have also been included. 


Addendum. The First Plural Feminine in Urdu 

Some doubt seems to exist as to the proper form of the verb in 
the 1st plur. fem., and it has been asserted that the masc. form must 
be used. This is true of only one case. 

(i) When a woman speaking of herself alone uses the plur., the 
verb and adjj. are masc. : — 

ham to abhi ate hai “ Pm coming now 
This reminds us of Greek usage. Cf. Euripides Ale. 383, where Alcestis 
is referring to herself. 
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(ii) If several women speak, the verb is fem. Two cases arise 

(а) when a plur. fem. noun is inserted, 

ham find bahine rotl kha rahi tin “ we three sisters were break- 
fasting 

(б) when there is no noun. A good example occurs in Azad’s Ab % 
Hayat , p. 74 of 1917 ed., where he makes some women say : — 

jab tak ha marl bat na leak dega na pildegT u until you say what 
we want, we shall not give you water 
Two examples from Prem Cand are : — 

ham sab ki sab calegi “ we shall all go 

dp kd diya khati ha 7, to sath kis ke rahegi “ what we eat is 
your gift, then with whom else shall we stay ? ” 

In this last case (when there is no noun) some speakers are inclined 
to favour the masc., but among good families the fem. is used. 
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Early Hindi and Urdu Poets: 


The Causes of the Failure of Prayer 
By Shah Malik, 1666 

TNDIA Office Catalogue of Hindustani MSS., No. 3, SharVat Nama y 
a DakhnI poem by Shah Malik : written on 48 small folios and 
containing 516 lines. We may describe it as a compendium of Muslim 
doctrines. 

The catalogue, which prints twelve lines of the poem (four taken 
from the beginning and eight from the end), calls the author Shah 
Mulk, but it seems certain that his name was Shah Malik. This is 
a natural name, whereas the other is abnormal. One might have hoped' 
to find the name in some line which by its metre would decide the 
question. It does occur, but unfortunately it is merely spelt out, and 
the spelling is the same for both forms. 

so yu shin alif he o mini lam kdf 
faraz ku so Dakhni me bolya hai sdf 
san i yak hazar hor satlar pan sat 
kiya hu isi sal me yu hikdl 

“ So this Shah Malik (shin alif he and mim lam kdf ) has plainly 
uttered the religious duties in DakhnI ; the year seven over one 
thousand and seventy, he has finished in this year this story.” 
(a.h. 1077 = a.d. 1666.) 

On the outside of the MS. is written risala dar fiqh dar zabdn 
i Hindi i Dakkhan ; tasnif i Shah Malik tamdm ; “a tractate on 
theology in the Hindi language of the Deccan ; the work of Shah 
Malik complete.” On the next leaf are the same words except that 
Dakhni is substituted for Dakkhan . These words on the outer leaves 
were no doubt written by some owner of the MS. After most of the 
lines of the poem are explanatory notes in Dakhni prose, written 
in red ink by a later hand, probably seventy years later. 

I have chosen these lines for translation partly because they are 
in themselves interesting, and partly because they are printed in 
Urdu Shahpdre (Haidarabad, 1929), pp. 245-6. For those who may 
be studying them as printed in that volume, it may not be out of place 
to point out a number of misprints there. 
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p. 245. I 

. 8 from foot : us javab should be 

us kd javab 


4 . 

parega 

parega 


4 . 

phire 

pare 


1 , 

mane ,, 

mene 

p. 240, 1 

. 3 . 

top ndd 

add 


5 . 

„ ku „ 

koi 


5 . 

, ,, hoe ,, ,, 

na hoe 


7 , 

, muqtada ,, ,, 

muqtadi 



Namaz tutne kd bean 



From Shah Malik's SharVat Nama , 1666 


1 . Namaz ke tutne ke hai bist o panj 
Narndzi ne karnd hai yu yad ganj. 

2. Namaz me kare bat yd khde tu 
Phirave jo qible te sind o mu ; 

3. Bhi karnd salam yd tu us kd jamb 
Die tau bi tutta hai sun ai Shihdb . 

4. Namaz me pukare o yd ah kahe 
Tutegd agar oh hor vdh kae. 

5. Bhi tutta darad ke rone mane 
Karegd ‘ amal yak kasird jine. 

6. Khavkdre agar be ‘uzar koi ydr 

To jdygd namaz is te sun ai husky dr. 

7. Parega galat koi Qur'an ku 
Bhi tutta pare dek Furqdn ku. 

8. Talab bhi kare yu Kh udd te jine 
Jo karte talab ju ki admya mane. 

9. Bhi dend javab chik kd dar namaz 
Hasega jo qahqih sete bd avaz. 

10. Tutegd faraz tark karne mene 
Najis par bi sijda karegd jine. 

11. Imam muqtadi gair bhi leve bol 
Tutegd bins te kata hu so khol. 

12. Bhi bole khatd apni gair az imam 
Namaz hoe fa&id bi us kd tamdm. 

13. Bhi achnd barabar mar ad zan agar 
Mttdjiq add tahrima yak digar. 
Zamin te ucdve tu sijda mane 
Bhi tutta agar har do pam kane. 
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15. Bhl sahib i tartib ackega jo koi 
Vaqat bi namaz kd use tang na hoe. 

16. Tutega namaz is te sun nek rae> 

Namaz me qaza gar use yad ae. 

17. Imam te ange muqtadi hoe khara 
Tutega so jano nhana td bard . 

] 8. Khobar nek bad yd ‘ ajdib jo koi 
Agarci baqur'an hadis sete hoe . 

19. Namaz me jo is kd deve jab agar 
To jayga namaz is te sun kan dhar. 

1. There are twenty-five causes for prayer’s failing, 

the praying man must make them his memory treasure. 

2. During prayer, if thou (i) speak or (ii) eat 

or (iii) turn away from the Qibla thy breast and face 

3. And (iv) say Salam, or if thou (v) answer to it (someone’s 

salam), 

so also prayer fails ; hear 0 Shihab (meteor). 

4. In prayer if thou (vi) callest out, or (vii) sayest Ah, 
it will fail or if thou sayest Oh and Yah. 

5. It also fails (viii) in crying through pain, 

or (ix) if anyone does with one (hand) many things ; 

6. Or (x) if any friend clears his throat without reason, 
then through that the prayer will go, listen wise one. 

7. If any one (xi) shall recite wrongly the Qur an, 
it fails too if (xii) he recite looking at the book, 

8. Or if any one (xiii) ask thus of God 
as people ask among men. 

9. Also (xiv) give an answer to a sneeze during prayer, 
or (xv) if one laugh with a guffaw aloud. 

10. It fails if one omits a farz (xvi) 

or makes a prostration on anything unclean (xvii). 

11. If the Leader and his follower shall say anything wrong (xviii), 

It will fail for this, I tell you openly. 

12. If anyone tells his fault to other than the Leader, (xix) 
his whole prayer also is unlawful. 

13. Also if a man and a woman are on a level (xx) 
at the opening Takblr close to one another ; 

Or from the ground if one lift during a prostration 
Both feet, it fails also (xxi) ; 
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15. Or if there is a master of arrangement 
and the time also for prayer is not short, 

16. The prayer shall fail, listen O man of good advice, 

if in prayer he remembers that (a previous prayer) has been 
omitted (xxii). 

17. Before the Leader if the follower shall stand (xxiii), 
it shall fail, know this both small and great ; 

18. Good news (xxiv) or bad (xxv) or strange, if any one hears, 
even though from the Qur’an or Tradition the answer be, 

19. If he give the answer to it, 

then the prayer shall fail for that, listen with attention. 

The second part of 1. 5 is obscure. The accompanying Dakhni 
commentary says 4 4 doing three things with one hand, or one thing 
with two hands ”. 

1. 7 : Recite the Qur’an wrongly. Comm. 44 if in reciting the Qur’an, 
i.e. the Al-hamd or the sura, he makes such a mistake as changes the 
meaning ”. 

1. 8 : Comm. 44 asking as from men, 0 God give me a horse or a wife, 
or earthly things of this kind ; if he asks for heavenly things the 
prayer does not fail”. 

1. 9 : Comm. 44 if someone sneezes and says Praise be to God, and 
the person praying says The mercy of God, the prayer is spoilt ”. 

1. 10 : Anything unclean, i.e. unclean cloth or place. 

1. 11: Comm. 44 if the leader forgets something, and an outsider 
says it, and the leader repeats it after him, the prayer is not valid ’ \ The 
line may mean 44 if anyone other than the leader or his follower says 
anything ”. 

1. 12 : tahrima or takknr i tahrima , the opening taJcbir after which 
all worldly actions are unlawful (haram). 

I. 15 : sahib i tartib ; master of arrangement, perhaps the man who 
sees that the lines of worshippers are* even, or the leader. 

The meaning is that if during a prayer a man remembers that he 
omitted his prayers at the previous time of prayer, he must first say 
those prayers, unless there is actually no time to do so. 

II. 18, 19 : If anyone while praying hears good or bad news, and 
makes a response, even if he takes the words from the Qur’an or from 
the hadls , his prayer does not count. 

In the MS. leaf is always used for both leaf and gaf ; gaf does not 
occur, t has four dots ov^r it, d and r have four dots under them. In 
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the poem we find parega and pare for parhega, parhe, but khara and 
bara are written with r. In the commentary r is written in at hesitate, 
ghord horse, chorna leave ; r in kapre cloth, pared read, khara and 
khari standing. 

Special DakhnI words : tutna for tutna break (in title, etc.), two 
cerebrals not being allowed in one word ; achnd for hond be (13, 15) ; 
hand, for kahna say (4, 11) ; the agent jine who, for ordinary nominative 
(5, 8, 10) ; ku for ko to, etc. (7, etc.) ; bhl also, at the beginning of 
a clause (3, 5, 14, 15) ; admya for admiyo men (8), and many more. 

Shah Malik’s use of the word “DakhnI” to describe his dialect 
of Urdu should be noted. It would be interesting to know who was 
the first to employ the word in this sense. It was quite common among 
his older contemporaries. The earliest I know of was GavvasI, 
c. 1616. 
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GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS — 


Qutb Mushtari, 1609, a DaknI Poem by Mulla VajhI of 
Golkunda 

Q UTB MUSHTARI is a MS. poem in the India Office Library. 

The Catalogue of Hindustani MSS. states (p. 64, No. 122) 
that the name and author are unknown ; but Mohyeddin Qadri in 
his recently published Urdu Shahpdre gives the name of the poem, 
points out that twice in the course of it VajhI is mentioned as the author, 
and adduces convincing reasons for concluding that this VajhI and the 
author of the prose work Sab Ras , which was twenty-five years later, 
are the same person. The date of Qutb Mushtari is a.h. 1018 = 
a.d. 1609. 

Urdu Shahpdre is a work of great value. It discusses Urdu authors 
from the earliest times down to the death of Vail and to illustrate 
their writings gives well -chosen extracts, many of which are taken 
from MSS. 

It has been debated whether VajhI or the King of Golkuncja, 
Qull Qutb Shah, was the first literary writer of Urdu poetry. The 
King reigned from 1580 to 1611. The exact date of his work is not 
known, but as it is unlikely that he wrote nothing till the last two years 
of his life, I have no doubt that the greater part of his poetry (which 
occupies 1,800 MS. pages) was anterior to VajhI’s poem. These two 
authors are of the highest importance. Before their time verse had been 
religious and moral, written not as poetry, but as a means of instruc- 
tion. The chief religious poets before 1600 were Shan Mira Ji, d. 1496, 
his son Shah Burhan, d. 1582, JOiub Muhammad, who wrote in 1578, 
and the author of Nur Ndma about the same time. Of these Shah 
Burhan was a writer of real poetic merit. They all belonged to the 
Deccan or Gujrat. 

From the ease with which Qull Qutb Shah and VajhI handle the 
language it is plain that Urdu poetry was even then not quite in its 
infancy. There is a surprising modernity about their writing. The 
bad habit of dependence upon Persian was only beginning. 

Qutb Mushtari deals with a legendary incident in the life of the 
King during whose reign it was written. He dreams, while a prince, 
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of a lovely maiden. After a time he sets out in search of her, and at the 
end of many adventures finds and marries her. Vajhi, who was poet 
laureate, must have been encouraged by the King to write the romance, 
for without his sovereign’s approval he would not have dared to do so. 
It will be seen that he is fresher and more direct than most of the 
poets of the following century, and from the standpoint of poetry his 
work stands higher than that of many who are far better known. 
He is in fact little more than a name in prose, and is unknown in poetrv. 

With a view to making the text accessible to a larger number of 
scholars and students I have transliterated it into Roman. This has 
necessitated a decision upon the pronunciation of every syllable. 
It is perhaps regrettable that a quasbcanonical character has thus been 
given to ideas about early Dakni pronunciation which are sometimes 
conjectural, but the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. I have ' 
tried to make the spelling fulfil the metrical requirements of the poem, 
but have omitted the frequently occurring, unwritten extra -a. 

“ The Dawn of Love,” from Qutb Mushtari by Mulla VajhI of 

Golkunda, 1609 

1. Na bhwi par dise voh na dsmbn me 

Rahyd Shah usi nar ke dhyan me. 

2. Lagyd talmalane bahut dhdt so 

Kahya jde na bat du(vu)bdt so. 

3. Na yu bat har eJc kufdm hoe 

Voht jane jis par jo yu kdm hoe. 

4. Kadhl cakh hose hor kadhl cakh roe 

Kadhi sudh fdve kadhl sudh khoe. 

5. 1st dhdt din rat rahtd ache 

Apas me ape yu voh kahtd ache. 

6. Bhulai edeal dhun vu yfi Shah kh 

Ki lubdde jyfi kdhrubd kdh ku. 

7. Uthe hor phir soe Shah jde kar 

Ki du(vu) nar bhi khab me de kar . 

8. J o har bar yu khab me ydr de 

To ‘ dshiq ku bin khab bhx hue banhde (nabhae). 

9. Pareshan hairdn betab tha 

Na Jcuc us ku dram td khab tha. 

10. Lagyd Shah usasd bharan ah mar 

Ki nazdik ne hai vti kanvunt (gunvatit) nar. 
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11 . Kadhi be khabar hoe kadhi hoe tiushydr 

Kadhi piv piv kai kadhi yar ydr. 

12 . Yu sun mutribd sab khabardar hue 

Jo mast an the dadan(vu) so hushyar hue. 

13 . Bahiit dhat so bat samjhde kar 

Kahe Shah ku nazdik yu ae kar : 

14. Ki ai Shah tu Jam Shah khurratn ho ac 

Nahi gam tuje kuc tu be gam ho ac. 

15 . Jakuc tuj ku hond so hazir hai sab 

Usdsa jo bharta so tu kya sababb 

16. Kahyd Shah dil mec dharna bhald 

Kis pas zahir na karnd bhald. 

17 . Rise kau ki munj 6 ishq us kd ahe 

Vohijane munj ( ishq jis ka ahe. 

18 . Jakoi raz yu bap kan khole gd 

Divan a hud kar munje bole gd. 

19 . Nahi bat kahne kd yu khol kar 

Ki samjhau ab kis ku max bol kar ? 

20. Achu sej par mauj jyu ab me 

Ki calka lagd gai saki khab me. 

21 . Jitd mutribd Shah ku samjha kahe 

Tagaful kiye Shah hor cup rahe. 

22 . Kite ka i k i m asti ke cale hai yu 

Kite kai pirat ke idale hai yu. 

23. Kite kai use kucc ochat hud 

Kite kai use Hshq kd put hud. 

Urdii Shahpdre , pp. 189, 190. 

“ The Wine Feast,” from Qutb Mushtari by Mull a VajhI, of 
Golkunpa, 1609 

1 . Shahanshah majalis kiye ek rat 

V a zird ke farzand te sab sahgat 

2 . Har ek khubsurat har ek khush liqd 

So har ek dilkash har ek dil rubd 

3 . Mahdbat ke karnd me jam Jam hai jyu 

Shujaat ke karnd me Rustam hai jyu 

4. Xadim hor mutrib sughar fahmddr 

Athe Shah su milkar yu sab ek thdr. 
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5. Surdhi piyale le kata mane 

Nadimd te mashgul bald mane . 

6. Lage mutribd gane yu sdz su 

Ki dhartl hale mast dvdz su 

7. Jo mutrib du(vu) sahra me is dhdt gde 

To phir un ku is skauq te hdl de, 

8. Jo gavan vu Shah ku hamate at he 

So raga pa ragd jarnate at he. 

9. Nadimd latdfat me jo cakh de 

To rotya ko khush kar ghari me hdsae . 

10. Shardb hor surdhi nuqal hor jam 

Hue mast majlis ke loga tamdm 

11. Jo hwi rat adhi bichi do pahar 

Khabardar yard hue be khabar. 

12. Bisar gai nadimd taraz bat kd 

Gdvde khabar mutribd zdt kd. 

13. N a milte na Jchubi jhagarte kahi 

Yakas ke upar ek parte kahi. 

14. Lage mast ho satne masti sangat 

Yakas ke so pdvd upar ek hat. 

15. So yu kuc voh yard hue be khabar 

Ki pani plte the shardb hai kakar. 

16. Yakas ku bula ek azmdo su 

Gale lagte the mast ho chad su. 

17. Bajao jo kai to uthe gde kar 

Sate mutribd hosh khushi pde kar. 

18. Surdhi piydle su hamdast ho 

Kira phirte the du(vu) dono mast ho. 

19. Yitd mast sdqi hud sud gdvde 

Ki pydla mange to surdhi ku lyde. 

Urdu Shahpdre , pp. 191-2. 
The Dawn of Love 

1. Not on earth she appeared nor in heaven. 

The prince recked of naught but the maid ; 

2. He was restless in numberless ways- 
Nor in words could the matter be told, 

Nor yet could all understand, 

Only he upon whom it had passed. 
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4. Now a little he smiled, now he wept, 

Now lost, now alive, to the world. 

5. In this state he remained night and day, 

With himself alone had he speech. 

6. The charmer absorbed all his thought, 

Like amber attracting the grass. 

7. He arose, but anon went and slept, 

For the maid was seen only in dreams. 

8. If the friend comes thus in a dream, 

Then the lover wants nothing but sleep. 

9. Bewildered, distressed and perturbed — 

No peace all the day, save in sleep. 

10. The prince breathed out groanings and sighs, 

For that virtuous maid was not near. 

11. Lost in thought or alert, now he says 

“ My dear, dear one/’ and now “ my dear friend 

12. The singers were roused by the news, 

E'en the drunken all sober became. 

13. They reasoned with him many wise, 

They spoke to the prince, coming near, 

14. “0 prince, like King Jam, be thou glad ; 

Thy sorrow is groundless, grieve not : 

15. Whatever thou needest is here ; 

Then why dost thou utter these sighs ” ? 

16. Said the prince, “ To keep secret is good, 

Good also to tell not one soul ; 

17. To whom can I say that I love her ? 

Let her whom I love alone know. 

18. To my Sire be this secret imparted, 

He'll surely regard* me as mad. 

19. Not openly can this be told, 

To whom can I trust this my woe ? 

20. On my couch I'm a tossing sea surge, 

For my dream-friend my thirst has aroused.” 

21. In vain did the singers console, 

He turned a deaf ear and was dumb. 

22. Many said “ These are follies of youth ”, 

Or “ These are o'erturaings of love ”, 

23. And “ This is love's savour ”, said some, 

And others “ Mere lightheadedness ”. 
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A Wine Feast 

1. One night the Emperor an assembly made, 

The sons of ministers sat with him there, 

2. And every youth was handsome, fair to see, 

And winsome every one with youthful charm. 

3. In war as unafraid as great King Jam, 

In bravery not Rustam's self more bold. 

4. Courtiers and singers, elegant and wise 

Sat in one place together with the King. 

5. Goblet and pitcher taking in their hand 

The courtiers one and all engaged in talk ; 

6. And when the singers rhythmically sang, 

The earth was trembling with the jovial sound. 

7. Upon them as they sang in that wild waste 

A frenzy passed through overmuch desire ; 

8. And they that served the King in minstrelsy 

Were adding melody to melody. 

9. The singers entering into merriment 

Would presently make even mourners gay. 

10. With wine and pitcher, salted fruits and cup 

Intoxicated all the guests became. 

11. When half the night was come and midnight lowered, 

Bereft of sense were friends with sense before. 

12. Courtiers remembered not how to converse, 

And singers their surroundings heeded not. 

13. Not meeting as friends meet nor quarrelling, 

But falling every one upon his friend. 

14. The drunken courtiers swaying drunkenly 

Placed each his hand upon another’s foot. 

15. And in this way the friends lost all their sense 

And drinking water, “ Sure, ’tis wine ” declared, 

16. And each to other called by way of test, 

And drunken on the necks of shadows fell. 

17. When bidden play the singers sang instead, 

Witless each man through joy and revelry. 

18. The pitchers holding goblets by the hand 
Did reel from side to side inebriate. 

The page became so drunk he lost his wits 
And gave a pitcher when a cup was sought. 
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Notes 

In the transliteration into Roman character the words in brackets 
are what appear to me to be the correct reading for the word given 
immediately before, which is that in the printed text. 

The chief points of Dakni grammar which emerge are the following : 
trans. verbs are used in the same way as intrans., even in tenses formed 
with the past ptcp. The agent prep, ne is not found, -a is the plur. 
ending, both nom. and obi, masc. and fern. 

It will be noticed that Northern Urdu and Dakni words, forms and 
constructions are intermixed. A number of the Dakni words have 
long since disappeared from Urdu. Some are still common in Panjabi. 

The spelling frequently reminds us of the actual pronunciation of 
modern Urdu as distinct from that usually laid down in books. 

In these notes “ U.” stands for Northern Urdu. 

The Dawn of Love . 

1. bhwi for bhui. woman. 

2. dhat, manner, kind. vu, U. voh. 

3. yu, U. yeh . kfi, U. ho. fdm , U .fahm. 

5. ache , is. 

6. lubdde, connected with lubdh. 

7. hw\ and. 

8. 7iabhdy, na bhdy, not be pleasing. 

11. kai, U. kake. 

14. ho ac, become (either ac or ach). 

15. jakuc, U.jo kucch. 

16. kis for kise. 

17. kati, U. kahfi. ahe , U. hai. 

18. sakl for sakhi . 

21. jitd,JJ. jitna. 

22. kite kai , U. kitnd ne kahd. pirat , love, a word still common 
in the Deccan. 

23. put, a common word used in North India as well as the 
Deccan, practically *' * admixture ” or “ taint ”, but with either good 
or bad sense. Two hundred years later Sayyid Insha wrote Rani 
Ketaki ki Kahdni in pure Hindi ; “ aur na kisi boti kd mel hai na put . 
And ‘All Ausat Rashk, 1799-1867, said itni put iman ki rakhtd naM, 
I have not even so much faith. 

The Wine Feast. 

1. sangdt used prepositionally, with or along with. 
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3. jam, more often jamjam, happy, happily ; often like English 
“ with pleasure ”, for “ certainly ”, “ by all means Here a play on 
the name of King Jam. 

4. athe , U. the. 

6. hale ; the vowel in both Pj. and Dak. is a, as in eighteenth 
century U., halnd, shake, is not the same as hilnd , become accustomed : 
Pj. allna , ibid. 

7. sahra, used for the place of meeting, as if a picnic in the desert. 

9. rotyd, U. roto. 

14. satne , also 17 ; satnd , leave, give up, hence lose ; Pj. sattnd , 
suttnd. 7nasti sahgat , U. masti se. 

15. kakar, U. kahkar . 

19. yitd, U. itna. 

Some everyday Pj. words occur in the extracts. Such are : 
dis , Pj. diss appear: kadht , Pj. kadf , sometimes; hor , Pj. hor (or) 
and : jam , Pj. jamjam , with pleasure : hal, Pj. hall ( t aU), shake : 
bisar, Pj. vissar , forget : gdva , Pj. gad, lose : sat , Pj. sa//, sidf, ; in 
Pj. means throw. 
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GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS 


Muhammad QulI Qutb Shah, King of Golkunda, 1580-1611. 


rpHIS remarkable writer, the founder of Haidarabad, and probably 
the first literary poet in the language, was the fourth king of 
the Qutb Shah! dynasty which ruled in Golkurnja, one of the five 
states into which the Deccan was divided after the break up of the 
Bahmani kingdom. In the last number of the Bulletin I gave reasons 
for believing that he was an earlier writer than VajhI, who in 1609 
wrote the masnavi known as Qutb Mushtari , in which he related a story 
having this very monarch for hero. Only five years after QulI Qutb 
Shah’s death his works were collected by his nephew and successor. 
They have never been published, but the beautiful original MS. 
compiled under the orders of his nephew in 1616 is still in Haidarabad. 
It consists of 1,800 pages and has perhaps 100,000 lines. 

Though he lived so long ago his name is one of the greatest in Urdu. 
He shows wonderful human interest, for he writes of everyday matters, 
Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, the customs of the country, life 
in his palace, the celebration of his birthday, and of natural objects 
such as fruit, vegetables, and flowers. The only poets who can be 
compared with him are Sauda and Nazir, both of whom he excels in 
description of nature, while in his sympathetic account of Hindu life 
he is superior to all other Muhammadan poets, 

I have given here translations of three poems. The first is a 
charming little lyric, in which he tells of his affection for a nut-brown 
maid ; the second was written on the occasion of his birthday. The 
third is a love poem rather more general than the first, but not nearly 
so conventional as most Urdu gazals. There is a directness about it 
which is very attractive. His Daknl poems were written under the 
name of Ma‘anl. 

The words between brackets in the following text are suggested 
emendations where the text seems to me to be faulty. 

NhanI SaOlI 

1. Nhant sdvati par kiyd hu nazar 

Khobar sab gdvakar hud be khabar . 

2. Tird qadd sarv nilde jab chand so 

Dasan [disan\ jot munj ku disan jyu qamar . 
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3. Pavan set! hat rakhi hai dp kamar 

Suraj cand naman jhamke ml zar kamar. 

4. Mai us nur so labdyd hu kya l ajab 

Do jag roshm pdyd kis ne khabar ? 

5. Tu dun darave munje dur the 

Vu kya bujhe mo dil me hai tu nagar. 

6. Ma'am ke bdta the jhartu namak 

Ji cdkhe kahe hai namak so shakar. 

(Mahbub uz Zamdn , 759.) 

Baras oath 

1. Nabi ki dua the bar as gdth pdyd 

Khushyd kl khabar ke damdme bajdya 

2. Piya hu mat Hazrat ke hat ab i kaasar 

Tu shdiha upar mujh kolas kar bandy i. 

3. Merd qutb tdra hai tdrya me ndjl [ndjil ) 

Tu mujh bar f ala k rang kd catr chdyd. 

4. Suraj candr pi tdl hokar baje tab 

Mandal ho falak tamtamayd ba jdya. 

5. Rare Mushtar! rags muj bazm me nit 

Baras gdth me Zuhra kalyan gay a. 

6. Merd gulista tdza is te hud hai 

Mujh is bay the meva damdam khildya. 

7. Dinde dushmana ku so yak jd milakar 

So ispand ke mat or a karna cdhd. 

8. Khuddyd Madni ki ummed bar lyd 

Ki jyu sat ki mehu te jag sab akhdyd [aghdya] 

9. Khudd ki razd so bar as gdth dyd 

Sahi shukr kar tu baras gath dyd. 

10. Dud e imam a the mujh raj qdim 

Khudd zindagani kd pdni pildya. 

11. Gul i Mustafa sete sera gunddyd 

Mujh is gid kd sera ha mail bandyd. 

(Mahbub uz Zaman, p. 752.) 

Piya 

1. Piya baj pyald piya jde nd 

Piya bdj yaktal jiyd jde nd. 

2. Kahe the piya bin suburi karu 

Kahyd jde ammd kiya jde nd. 
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3. Nahi ‘ ishq jis voh bard kur hai 

Kohl us se mil baised jde na 

4. Qufab Shah na de muj divdne ko pand 

Divdne ko kuc pand diyd jde na. 

{Urdu, ii, 5, 22.) 

The Little Dark Girl 

From the Divan of Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, 

King of Golkunda 1580-1611 

1. Mine eyes have seen a little girl’s dark face 

and have become forgetful of all else. 

2. Thy cypress form comes out coquettishly 

and lights appear to me like moon rays fair. 

3. Swift as the wind her hands surround her waist, 

that golden waist then shines like sun and moon. 

4. No wonder that her radiance conquers me, 

the light of earth and heaven : who knows it not ? 

5. Thy absence drear affrights me from afar ; 

how can she know her home is in my heart ? 

6. Look, salt is dropping from Ma‘ani’s words, 

but when one tastes, it is not salt, but sweet. 

My Birthday 

Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, King of Golkun<Ja 

1. Through the prayer of the Prophet I’ve now reached my birthday 

And beaten the drums sounding forth the good news. 

2. I have drunk at the hand of Muhammad sweet nectar ; 

God therefore has made me the crown over kings. 

3. The Pole star, my name star is nobler than all, 

My canopy coloured expands in the sky. 

4. The sun and the moon both are clashing like cymbals 

With sky for arena and tambourines’ sound. 

5. There Jupiter dances to honour my birthday, 

While Venus is chanting a victory song. 

6. My garden is thus overflowing with freshness, 

And furnishes fruit every hour of the day. 

7. My enemies all in one place God has gathered 

And wishes to burn them like incense in fire. $ 

*■ 

f 
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8. Fulfil, O my God, all my hope's expectation, 

As Thou gladdenest the earth with the soft rain of peace. 

9. The favour of God has brought me my birthday, 

Give true thanks to Him for thy birthday now reached. 

10. Through prayers of the priests my kingdom stands firmly, 

God gives me to drink of the water of life. 

11. And weaving a garland of roses from Persia 

Has threaded the garland on me as the cord. 

Life in a Love 

By Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, King of Golkuncja 

1 . Without the loved one wine cannot be drunk, 

Nor without her one moment life be lived. 

2. They said “ Show patience absent from your love ” ; 

This can be said, but surely not be done. 

3. The man who knows not love is merciless, 

Never with such a one hold speech or sit. 

4. I am distracted, give me no advice, 

Never to such as I is counsel given. 

Notes 

The royal author's fondness for indigenous words should be 
observed. 

Nharii Sddli 

I. nharii , U. nannhi : gavakar , losing. 

3. naman , like : vu f U. voh : qutb tdra, a play on his own name. 

4. lubdya , connected with lubdh ; ne , U. nahl. 

5. tu , U. ter a, teri. 

Barasgdth , in later U. salgira 
3. najl , an obvious mistake. I suggest najil. 

7. ispand seeds were burnt as incense to drive off evil spirits. 

8. sat for shdnti. 

9. sahi , U. sahih. 

II. gtd i Mustafa , for gul i Muhammadi t the ordinary Persian 
rose, sete for seti ; sera for sikrd. 

Piyd. p. 203, line 1 , Jcur, Hindi, not Persian, 
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Early Hindi and Urdu Poetry 


Pen Pictures by BanarsI Das and Zatall! 
T)ANARSI DAS of Jaunpur belonged to the Jain community and 
was born in 1586. The following charming extracts are taken 
from his most famous work, Arddh Kathdnak , an autobiography 
completed in 1641. 

His wonderful power of word painting is exemplified in these 
passages. The first describes the commotion in Jaunpur when the 
news of Akbar’s death was received in 1605. We feel the spell of the 
description, and tremble with the frightened populace. This picture 
should be compared with Zatallfs account of the turmoil after the 
death of Aurangzeb. (See below.) 

The second tells of the Black Death, bubonic plague, in Agra during 
1616, the first time the city was visited by that pestilence. Anyone 
who has been in India during a plague epidemic will realize the force 
of his words, the rats dying, the spread of the disease among the 
people, the glandular swellings, the sudden deaths, the mortality 
among the physicians, the despair and flight of the townsfolk afraid 
even to partake of food. 

The third relates an experience of the author, when he and his 
friends were caught in torrential rain, the street doors were shut, no 
one would ask them in, and the caravanserai was full. One woman 
was prepared to take pity on them, but her husband sternly refused 
them. 

I. The Death of Akbar, 1605 

1. Is hi hie nagar me sor 

2. Bhayo adangal carihn or 

3. Ghar ghar dar dar diye kapdt 

4. Hatvdni nahi baithe hat 

5. Bhale bastr aru bhusan bhale 

6. Te sab gdre dharli tale. 

7. Ghar ghar sabani visdhe sastr 

8. Logan pahire mote bastr. 

9. Lhdrhou kambal athrd khes 

10. N arin pahire mote bes. 

II. Uc me kou na pahicdn 
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12. Dhanl daridri bhaye saman. 

13. Cori dhdri disai kahu ndhl 

14. Yohi apabhay log darahi. 

Kavita Kaumudi, 36 


II. Plague in Agra, 1616 

1. Is hi samay iti bistari, pan Agre pahili man 

2. Jahd taha sab bhdge log par gat bhaya gdth kd rog . 

3. Nikasai gathi marai chin mahi , kahu kd basay kachu ndhl ; 

4. Cube marai vaidya mari jdhi, bhay so log ann nahi khahi . 

Icl f 35 


III. The Rain 

1. Phirat phirat phava bhaye , baitho kahai na koi ; 

2. Talai kic so pag bhare, upar bar sat toi. 

3. Andhkar rajni visai himritu agahan ?nds 

4. Nari ek baithan kahyo , purus uthyo lai has . 

Id., 36 


I. The Death of Akbar 
(The news of Akbar s death comes to Jaunpur) 

1. A cry was heard throughout the town : 

2. On every side a tumult rose, 

3. In every house the doors were locked. 

4. No more sat traders in their shops, 

5. But garments fine and jewels fine 

6. Were buried all beneath the earth. 

7. In every house they brought out arms ; 

8. Rough were the garments they put on. 

9. Men stood in blanket or in shawl ; 

10. Women were clad in raiment coarse. 

11. Twixt high and low, was difference none. 

12. For rich and poor were now the same. 

13. Though theft and robbery were not seen, 

14. Through causeless fear men were afraid. 

II. Plague in Agra 

1. Then spread distress around, plague first on Agra fell. 

2. The folk fled forth all ways (the gland-disease had come). 

3. The swellings rise, the stricken people helpless die. 

4. First rats, then doctors die ; through fear the people fast. 
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III. The Rain 

1. Walking, walking, worn and weary ; none invites to sit ; 

2. Feet are clothed with mud beneath, overhead the rain descends : 

3. In the murkiest night of winter season’s black November ; 

4. “ Pray be seated ” said one woman, but her man rose with a staff. 

The word thdrhau in I, 9, means standing. It is used in the Simla 
hills to-day in the form tharhu for a kind of servant, a man who brings 
wood or water for travellers, and does other unskilled menial jobs. 

Ill, 1, phdva is hard to understand. I connect it with Panjabi 
phavd “ weary 

The Death of Aurangzeb by Mir Ja‘far ZatallI 1659-1713 

This poem describing the state of things which prevailed after 
Aurangzeb's death, should be compared with BanarsI Das’s Braj 
poem written nearly seventy years earlier, in which he tells of the 
excitement produced among the people of Agra by the receipt of the 
news of Akbar’s death in 1605. 

ZatallI was a notorious satirist and jester, sparing no one except 
the Emperor. Even the princes were not immune. He seems to 
have had a great respect for Aurangzeb. It is said, but without 
complete proof, that he was executed by orders of Farrukh Siyar. 

The Death of Aurangzeb 

1 . Kaha ab pdiye aisd Shahanshah 

2. MuJcammal akmal va kamil dil agah ? 

3. Rabat he asuo jag rota hai 

4. Na mlthi md hot sota hai . 

5. Sada e top o banduq ast har su 

6. Basar asbdb o banduq ast har su 

7. Davadav har taraf bhdg part hai 

8. Bacca dar god sar lchatya dhari hai. 

9. Katdkatt o latalat hast har su 

10. Jhatd jhatt o phatdphat hast har sii 

11. Bahar su mar mar o dhdr dhar ast 

12. Oca led l o tabar khan jar katdr ast 

13. AzaA zam vazi sue Mkazzam 

14. Jhard jharr o dharddhar har do pdyam 

15. Bibinam td Khudd az last rdzi 

16. Bikhvdnad kh utba bar ndm kih qazl. 

Panjab .me Urdu. 
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1 . Where shall we find so excellent a king, 

2. Complete, consummate, perfect, knowing hearts ? 

3. The world is weeping tears of blood, 

4. And gentle sleep to no one comes. 

5. On all sides noise of cannon and of gun 

6. Men carrying goods and guns upon their heads. 

7. And fleeing here and there on every side, 

8. Beds on their heads, and children in their arms. 

9. Cutting and smiting on all sides, 

10. Wrenching and splitting on all sides, 

11. On all sides death and violence. 

12. Turmoil, axes, daggers, poniards. 

13. That side A‘zam, this Mu'azzam, 

14. Fighting, struggling, both I find, 

15. But let me see whom God approves, 

16. For whom the priest on Fridays prays. 

The last four lines refer to the internecine war between Aurang- 
zeb’s sons A £ zam and Mu‘azzam. The author wonders whom God will 
favour and who as Emperor will be mentioned in the Friday prayers. 
It was Mu’azzam who was successful and came to the throne. He is 
known to history as Bahadur Shah. 

L 15 may have two meanings : (1) whom God makes King, and 
(2) whom God takes to Himself ; in other words who is defeated and 
dies. In the first case it is parallel to line 16, in the second case 16 is 
the reverse of 15, the meaning being “ let me see which is defeated, 
and which becomes Emperor ”, 1. 16 refers to the fact that the ruling 
sovereign is prayed for in the Friday prayers. 

The author freely uses Persian words ; the second, fifth, sixth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth lines are pure Persian. 

1. 9, latalat might be read lutalut “ robbery . 

I. 12, ocalcal is probably for calacal or calcaldo. 

In 1. 14 the r of jhar is doubled for metrical reasons. This is 
specially interesting because it is not possible to pronounce a double 
r, and it looks as if the author was satisfied so long as his eye saw a 
double r, even though his tongue could not say it. 

For double r compare the following sentence from Mira Ji Khudd - 
numd , c . a.d. 1600, quoted in Urdu, April, 1928, p. 158, e sab Qur an kd 
chirrdca deke vale maqz nahi cdkhe , these all see the husk of the Qur an, 
but do not taste the marrow. 
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GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU AND HINDI POETS 


I. “ A Vision op Death."’ By Ahmad 

T HE following beautiful poem was found in a MS. notebook dated 
1748. The date of the poem is unknown, but it must be older 
than the MS. We may put it provisionally at 1650-1700. The 
author’s name occurs in the last couplet. Nothing is known about 
him, and there are many poets of the name. 

j: Jy' '_*> a! jTV- T 

‘jT Jl f AjCT L aJU lT Sy r 

S.jl a**— ^ Vjy StfV i 

)y> a; X s ^ j^V 0 

/T <=£j ^ -A JT?* V 

ijy, y’ ^ ^jrf7 ' • 

!j.a a> ■ j i ' ' 

li-p w«" yf ' T 

Jy-J lAi- y>- (jyi t-i/J* j}^ -A*"l > 


1. When passed the night and came the day, ’twas then I 

understood. 

2. Ere I had been one hour awake, ah then I understood. 

3. When I had drunk the cup of death, my eyes were opened then ; 

4. When on the bier my corpse they placed, ’twas then 1 

understood. 

5. I nothing recked of covering quilt or cloth, 
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6. When ’neath my head the stone they placed, ’twas then I 

understood. 

7. What time my friends left me and went, how foolish I remained ; 

8. Munkir, Nakir both questioned me, ’twas then I understood. 

9. When came the time of my account, my eyes were opened 

then ; 

10. I read the statement of my works ; ’twas then I understood. 

11. My life was spent, the whole of it, no work had I to show ; 

12. When passed the noonday of my life ’twas then I understood. 

13. Save God and the apostle now on Ahmad’s side was none ; 

14. But when I trusted grace divine, 'twas then I understood. 

The poem contains no cerebral letters except d in chod y 1. 7. 
This d is probably not original. We find carhi “ ascended ”, pari 
“ fell ”, ghari “ hour ”, khat “ bed ”, it “ brick ”, cltkl “ letter ”, 
parhi “ read ”, dhali “ descended 

Peculiarities for metrical reasons are hui y vd for hud, 1. 2 ; hissdfo 
for hisab , 1. 9 ; ( umra for l umr , 1. 11. 

In 1. 4, codiya is doubtful. I read it as co deh, though in this case 
co is tautological. The sense appears to require a word for corpse. 
Or is it caudla , a style of sitting ? 

1. 6, stone ; lit. brick. 

1. 7, naku is difficult. In Daknl the word would mean “ not ”, 
which hardly gives sense, and the poem is not Daknl. I am taking 
it as for 

1. 13, If we retain ku we must take taraf as “ helper ”, “ supporter 

II. Onomatopoetic Lines from Giridhar Das 
The following extract is taken from Narslh Kathamrit (Nrslh 
Kathamrt), a poem by Gopal Candr, known as Giridhar Das, 1833-60. 
He was the worthy father of a famous son. Haris Candr, his son, 
1850-85, is one of the most famous Hindi poets, certainly the most 
famous in the last 200 years. The lines convey the impression of 
deafening noise and blinding light. They are a good test of ability 
to pronounce r smoothly and easily. 

1. vicmx ws?-? i 

2 . | mjjm mm's mj mjT ? « 

3 . m^ fi xfm msj 'gtw \ 

4. ^3j * 

r > Hr? fartf ITT ITT VTfa I 

fi- mv? mfK n 
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1. There came a great and awful sound — gagara gara gararara. 

2. The pillar split in two huge parts — kakara kara kararnra . 

3. The glory grew and flashed like suns a hundred thousand — 

jhajara jhara jhararara. 

4. The demons fled on seeing the sight — sarara sara sararara. 

5. bhara bharara bharara fall the mountains ; harara harara 

shakes the earth. 

6. Trembled the serpent, tortoise, boar, and elephant ; the sun 

lost his glory. 

It is difficult to convey by sound the ideas of splendour and 
refulgence, but the word jhamak contains those ideas. It occurs in 
the verb jhamakki, 1. 3, and the jh is repeated four times in the rest 
of the line. Perhaps one might say that the sounds represented by 
the letters suggest both noise and dazzling light. 

In the line telling of the flight of the demons, we should have 
expected more sibilants, but evidently Giridhar wished to emphasize 
the crashing of their departure rather than the swishing and rustling 
that accompanied it. 
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A Brief Grammar of the Kanauri Language. 


Introduction. 

The country of Kanaur is called by its inhabitants Kandrin , 
a man of the country is kdndros , fem. kanore . The language is 
kandrin skad £ , Kanauri speech, or kdnoreanu skad ( , the speech of 
the Kanauris. The KocI speaking people of lower Bashahr nick* 5 
name the language Minchan. As the words kdnorih skad £ have 
a somewhat unfamiliar appearance and sound, I have given to the 
language the more usual name Kanauri , the name which is used 
by all non -Kanauri people in the state and is more or less familiar 
all over the Panjab. Kanauris themselves call their language ka - 10 
nauri when they are speaking Hindi or KocI. KocI is the generic 
name given to every Aryan dialect spoken in Bashahr State. 

The county of Kanaur lies in Bashahr State , which has an 
area of 3800 sq. miles and a population of 84 000. The Kanauris 
themselves number nearly 20 000. is 

Few languages have their limits defined with such mathematical 
precision as Kanauri. It begins abruptly at mile 92 on the Hin- 
dustan Tibet road just over' 20 miles from Rampur, the capital 
of the state, and continues up the Satlaj River to past mile 192. 

It is therefore spoken in the Satlaj Valley or sub -valleys for a so 
distance (measured along the road) of one hundred miles. 

There are in all four dialects, I. Kanauri proper , spoken from 
mile 92 to mile 162, i. e. from two miles beyond Sarah&n to 
Jangl. Between mile 92 and T&randa, which is at mile 104, 
it is spoken only on the south side of the river. *5 

II. Lower Kanauri spoken between miles 92 and 104 on the 
north side of the river. This dialect does not greatly differ from 
Kanauri proper. It uses more KocI words, but is in its grammar 
wholly Tibeto- Himalayan. 

III. Thebdr skad , spoken in the villages of Llppa , Asran, so 
Labraft, Kan am, Shunnam and Shaso. This dialect I have not had 
&n opportunity of studying. Kanauris living within ten miles of 
when it begins to be spoken say that they cannot understand more 
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than half of it. Further up the Satlaj than the Theborskad 4 area 
we come to the Nyamskad 4 dialect of Tibetan. 

IV. A dialect spoken in the Baspa valley in two villages called 
Chhitkhul or Baksham. I have a few notes on this dialect. It 
5 certainly is a Kanauri dialect, but differs considerably from Kanauri 
proper and is not understood at all by ordinary Kanauris. 

Boughly speaking we may say that Kanauri proper is spoken 
between loDg. 77° 53' and long. 78° 30' east of Greenwich and between 
lat. 30° 23' and lat. 30° 39' north. 

10 Into the philological problems connected with Kanauri this 
Grammar does not attempt to enter. They have been ably treated 
by Dr. Sten Konow in the Zeitschrift, Vol. 59, p. 117 ff. and more 
fully in the Linguistic Survey of India Vol. Ill, part. 1. Dr. Sten 
Konow shows that Kanauri belongs to the pronominalised group 
15 of Tibeto- Himalayan languages, and has many points of affinity 
with the Munda languages. All that I have attempted is, working 
at first hand, to give the Grammar correctly and to explain the 
pronunciation with the greatest possible care. I trust that these 
notes will anew draw the attention of philologists to this fas- 
20 cinating speech. 

In this Introduction the placenames have been given their 
more common KocI pronunciation. 


Pronunciation. 

The pronunciation of Kanauri is exceptionally difficult. It is 
25 worth while to go into it carefully. There are 23 clearly distin- 
guished vowelsounds, to which there may be added two or three 
less clearly marked 

Vowel sounds. In these notes a is used for the following 
sounds, a, long, like a in Italian trovare. 
so a, the same ,vowel but considerably shorter, 
the sound of a in America, u in fun. 
e is generally like French 6, but has various lengths. 
e is long. 

e is the same . vowel shortened. 

35 e is very short and is a wider vowel than the above, rather 
like e in pet. 

e followed by n is extremely narrow, as in ken, give. 

There are three sounds represented by ?* all narrow. 
t long, as in Italian Lina, but longer. 

40 * same vowel, shorter. 

i same vowel, very short. 

The sounds for which I have used o are somewhat complicated. 
o is long narrow Italian o. 

o the same but shorter. This is sometimes longer and some- 
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times shorter, and one is tempted to what would probably be an 
over refinement, the differentiation of two medium o s. 

o is a diphthongal sound, composed of o and very short o, the two 
pronounced very rapidly as one sound od . Thus dok c ts — dook c t$. 
d above the line, English aw in alee. 5 

o above the line is the o of English hot The length of this 
is not quite invariable, but it is generally very short. 

6 is used ‘for a very short sound of the type of German o, 
but short and inclining towards the narrower sound of German it 
7 ) is the German d. This sound is somewhat rare. 10 

The us are 

ft long like oo in school. Rarely this tends to get narrowed 
slightly towards u as in shit a god. 
u , same vowel, but shorter. 

it a slightly wider vowel, short, like u in English bull, but 15 
not so wide as the English u. 

ii like German it , very short, but not so narrow, dumghyiir , 
kind of temple, piil(h) feather, mulQi) silver. 

Sometimes one hears a u which seems almost between u and u, 
as in zgyitl lichen, pyud woof. Here thtf u resembles a rapid *o 
combination of u and ii , thus zgyuiil , the two being very rapidly 
enunciated. So also yunnig* go and yunnig 1 grind corn. I am 
not sure that this is really a distinct sound, and as it does not occur 
in the Grammar no special symbol is needed for it. 
ai like a in man. 

au diphthong, slightly different from u. It is in fact a com- 
bination of & and u. °u. 

One feels almost inclined to make an exaggerated generalisation 
and to say that the normal vowel in Kanaori is half-long, a, e , 1 , 0, u , 
and that short and long vowels are exceptional. It is noticeable that so 
in very many loan words the reverse is the case, we have ph^rk 
= faiq, difference, barubar , always. The whole difficulty is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the length of the vowels is not always 
the same. 

The greatest difficulty in Kanauri pronunciation is found in 35 
connection with the half- uttered g c or k { as found at the end of a 
syllable and especially at the end of a word. This letter occurs in 
all infinitives, -mig*, in the first person sing, of all verbal tenses and 
in a number of ordinary words. I have represented it by g i , it 
might almost equally well be represented by k‘. When a word 40 
like gormigf is rapidly enunciated, the final letter sounds like a 
half uttered k , if a very slight emphasis is placed upon it it sounds 
like gk l both letters half uttered, the sound bearing a resemblance to 
the sound emitted by a German imperfectly acquainted with English, 
in saying the word big. If the syllable be emphasised it becomes g. 45 
When followed by a sonant it is g , when followed by a surd it 
is k , before a vowel it is generally g. Thus reg f , a kind of tree, 
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Genitive regit ; ag ( , cave, Genitive agii. Sometimes at the end of 
a word, preceded by n, it becomes kh , as ma lunkh , ma unkh , 
negative Future of lunrnig * and umnig i . 

I once had a few minutes conversation with a Kanaura man 
5 who knew a little Urdu. He stated that in the Infinitive the 
letter was a g , lunmig £ , but in the Future and Past a k , liintok * , 
lanak £ . I am not quite convinced, however, that he was not making 
a difference where none exists. 

There is a tendency in Kanauri with other consonants also to 
10 leave them half pronounced at the end of syllables, as, e. g. d in 
Imperatives shed * , pored*. 

Verbal roots ending with a sonant generally change it to a 
surd before another surd ; thus 

cohmig*, drip, ]/ cog, Past cojishid. 
is kammig*, pierce, ]/ kab , kapcimig * pierce me or you. 

Many words ending in a vowel have that vowel closed by a sharp 
jerk like that which closes words ending in -g*. I have indicated 
this jerk by the sign *. Many examples will be seen in the following 
grammar, e. g. to du *, he is, toke*, due*, he was, ha thou, niha *, we. 
so l is generally as in English , but at the end of an accented 
syllable it tends to become very dental , being pronounced with 
the tongue against the teeth. This give it almost an aspirated 
sound. piil{h), feather; miil(h ), silver. 

n is like English n , but at the end of accented syllables a 
25 little more dental. Between two vowels n tends to become cerebral, 
but even when cerebralised is less cerebral than the Hindi n . 
ranmig *, give, Imve. ranin , ranic, Past ranog*. 
lanmig, do, Past lanog*. 

neg*, I shall know, ni *, it will be, neg. ma neg * , ma ni. 

30 n is the gn in Italian signor , at the end of an accented syllable 
very dental, ten give. 

n is English ng in singing. I noticed one or two lightly 
pronounced ns , the word for horse is rd if , quite distinct from 
ran mountain. 

35 ch is sometimes more cerebral than in Hindi, e. g. chu when 
ch is_ pronounced rather for back in the mouth, 
denotes the nasalisation of a vowel. 

A noteworthy tendency is that of prefixing s and z (occa- 
sionally sh and zh) to words beginning with surds and sonants re- 
40 spectively, especially p , b , k , g . 

Thus, zbiodu* for biodu he is going, ski’apsbimig * for krap- 
shimig *, weep together, mourn. I have indicated this by putting 
the s or z in brackets. 

Surds at the end of a word are sometimes aspirated; thus, 
45 roth , native loaf; plural rote, 

sixth, bug; plural siite. 

All consonants not mentioned above are pronounced as in Hindi 
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Dialectic differences. We must always bear in mind the 
presence of purely dialectic variations , thus Infinitives in ntnig * 
and nnig ‘ , Futures in -6g c , - ag ( , -og\ Pasts in - dg -ag\ ag { ; toce, 
for toke *, lantosh for lantish, de c for due 1 , represent mere differences 
of dialect, and all may be regarded as correct. 5 

Noun. Number. The noun has two numbers, singular and 
plural. There are no special forms for the dual. 

Gender. There is no grammatical gender. Sex is indicated 
by different words and occasionally by different endings. 

zazea, eater (male), zaze, eater (female). 10 

tohtsea , striker (male), tohtse, striker (female). 
kyo or skyd prefixed to a word denotes a male, month denotes 
a female. Thus kyo pyci , male bird, month pya, female bird. 

Case. The cases will be seen from the paradigms. The ac- 
cusative is generally the same as the nominative, occasionally the 15 
same as the dative. Nouns ending in a vowel generally add -g& 
to the nom. plural. The ablative ending seems to be ~kts (or kc), 
and is generally used simply with inanimate objects , for animate 
objects it is joined to the preposition doa ( and used in the 
form dok ( ts. *0 

Agent. There is a certain amount of freedom in the use of 
the agent case. The common rule seems to be that for Intransitive 
verbs it is not used : for Transitive verbs. 

Nouns which are the subject of Transitive verbs are in the 
agent case for all tenses. 25 

First and second personal pronouns are in the nominative case. 
Pronouns of the third person are in the agent case for Past tenses, 
otherwise they are in the nominative. 

This rule is not strictly adhered to, and we find agentive forms 
for first or second personal pronouns. so 

ts is often added to a noun to give a diminutive sense as 
chan , son, boy, chants, little boy. 

Pronouns. The pronouns show a great complexity of form. 

In the second and third persons there are respectful forms, and all 
three persons have a dual. In the first personal pronoun there *5 
are exclusive and inclusive forms for both the dual and the plural, 
indicating the exclusion or inclusion of the person spoken to. Thus 
— we two shall dine at eight, if said to a friend would involve 
the pronoun kashdh , thou and I, but if said to a servant nisht, he 
and I, to avoid the servant’s considering himself invited. 40 

Relative. There is no proper relative, but in its place are 
employed interrogative forms, or forms ending in aha, (-ever), as 
hntiaha , whosoever, thodiaha, whatsoever. 

Verb. The verbal forms are very complex, and in some respects 
very full. Thus every ordinary tense has a polite form for the 45 
second and third singular, and dual forms for the first and second 
persons. The ordinary plural forms are used for the dual of the 
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third person. The first person has exclusive or inclusive forms for 
the dual and plural. 

The verb substantive has two bases tog £ and dug £ . In addition 
to the forms mentioned below under Conjugation the following 
5 should be noted. 

There is an indeclinable Present Tense formed by adding -ts 
to the root (roots in n frequently dropping the n), thus lots , they 
say, I say &c. from ldnmig < 1 niha 1 lots , we say. 

maets is not, are not, there is not, from the negative ma 
10 (see below under Negative). 

There is a Past in gyb or kyo , this ending being added to 
the root. After sonants (including m , n, Z) the ending is gyo , after 
surds and vowels it is kyo, after r both are found. Both transitive 
or intransitive verbs have this ending, 
is lanrigyb , did, from lannig c , bikyo , went, from bimig £ , 

bongyo, came, from bunntg £ , otkyo , washed, from cimig £ . 

I cannot explain this ending. 

A peculiarity about the indeclinable past in - shid is worth 
noting. When it is used with the verb substantive dug £ , dueg £ , 
so (present and past), the latter is regularly declined both in the present 
and in the past; thus, tonshid dug £ , dun, dueg £ duen , &c. I have, 
thou hast, I had, thou hadst beaten. 

When, however, the verb substantive of the form tog 1 , lokeg £ , 
is employed, the nominative is always of the first person, but the 
25 verb remains indeclinable in the third person ; thus tonshid to £ , toke £ . 
I have, I had beaten. 

The letter sh , sometimes with a euphonic i , is inserted after 
the root to express a reflexive or mutual or even passive sense ; thus 
krammig , {V brab) cry, krapshimig £ or skrapshimig £ , cry 
so together (perhaps falling on each other necks). 

tohmig\ strike, tohshimig £ , strike oneself or one another. 
sarm?g‘ y raise, sarshimig 6 , rise (cf. Italian levarsi). 
z&mig £ , eat, zashimig £ , be eaten. 

The letter c similarly inserted after the root indicates an object 
85 of the first or second person. 

tamia , place, tacimig £ , place me, us, you &c. 
go shecodug £ , I am sending you (from shenmig £ , send). 
ka £ sheco-dun , thou art sending me, us. 
lancish tosh , (he, respectful) is waiting for me, us, thee, you. 
40 lancish nitish , will (probably) be waiting for me, us, thee, you. 

go tohcog £ 1 ka ‘ thu tohcon , I will beat thee, why wilt thou 
beat me? 

The pronouns may also be expressed. There is no form for a 
third personal object. 

45 Transitive, intransitive. A transitive or intransitive sense 
is frequently expressed by special verbs, e. g. shenmtg £ with verbal 
noun or conjunctive participle often expresses a transitive or 
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causative sense, as pb po shenmig *, cause to arrive, from ponnig *, 
arrive, and hacimig , become, or some other verb, expresses an in- 
transitive sense. 

Often entirely different verbs are used. Not infrequently, 
however, the only difference is that transitive verbs have an initial 6 
surd, while intransitive verbs have the corresponding sonant. 
byahmig* , fear, (s)pyahmig\ frighten. 
aonmig 1 , go or come out, tbnmig\ put out. 
barmig*, burst (intr.), pharmig \ burst (tr.). 
bonmig c , burn (intr.), pohmig\ burn (tr.). 10 

Of the verbs kemig { and ranmig \ both meaning ‘give*, k&mig 1 
is used when the indirect object is of the first or second person, 
and ranmig c when it is of the third. 

gos ranshids , I gave (him <fcc.). 

nuks kerb he gave (me, you &c.). is 

ah bayas kinu ketb*, my brother will give you. 

This rule is not always observed. Thus T^ka Ram has dopoh 
go anesi khau ketog * I will give him food. I have verified this. 

Interrogative. The letter a is often added to a verb, and 
sometimes to other parts of speech to indicate a question. Thus so 
with the verb substantive we notice such forms as these, tona, 
tona , to* a, , toca , tosha , and with other verbs zatona , wilt thou eat? 
tohaca , will yout wo strike? 

Negative, For the Imperative the negative is tha , for all 
other tenses ma. The Future is very often contracted when used 26 
along with ma. This is occasionally true of other tenses. It 
should be noticed that this contraction , while a little puzzling , is 
not nearly so bewildering as in the cognate language Lahu]I. 

Examples of contraction. 

ma tong , I will not strike, Fut. tontog*. so 

ma rog , I will not cause to graze, Fut. rogtog*. 
ma pore&g*, I will not be obtained, Fut. por&itdg*. 
ma doreg i ) I will not run, Fut. doreCUbg *. 
ma pog , I will not arrive, Fut. pbtog *. 

The verb substantive tog * , tokeq 1 is contracted to maig * 36 
(mam, main, mai v , regular) and mat keg * (mat ken , mai ken, mat 
k&, &c. regular). 

In these words the a and i are separately pronounced. 

As n between two vowels tends to become cerebralised , we 
have forms like 40 

ma neg*, I do not know, Fut. netog*. 
ma ni , there is not, Fut. nitbg c . 

The Verbal noun is formed by adding -tm or -am to a root 
ending in a consonant, and -m to one ending in a vowel. This is 
the form used in compound verbs, see below. 46 

Sometimes *mo or -mo is added to the root, especially when 
the verbal noun is nominative to a verb, as tanmb zbhrur maiii it 
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is not necessary to eat, blmo om malice c , going formerly not was> 
one had not to go formerly ; renno tear tesh , (the sun) is ready 
to set, kan or kanmo bid*, he went to bring. 

Loanwords. There are a great many Hindi loanwords. Nouns 
5 are often taken over with a mere addition of on, as kam'dh , Hindi 
kam , work, baton , H. bat, matter &c., or os, cords , H. cor , thief; or 
-in as petpih , H. pet stomach. 

We find them among adverbs, barabar , hdmesh , and sfida, all 
meaning ‘always 4 , baerah, outside, dor, far, closely resemble H. ba ■ 
10 rabar , hamesha , sada , bahdr, dur. With Jiun , hiina* now, and 
nerdh, near, compare Panjabi hurt, hum, nere. 

In Verbs they are adapted and then conjugated like regular 
Kanauri words. The following will be found conjugated in the 
lists below. 

is porennig *, be obtained, H. papm. 

potshennig*, arrive, H. pahuncna. 
zltenmig*, win, H. jitna. 
harenmig { , be defeated, H. Kama, 
d&renmig l , run, H. daurna. 

*o Compound Verbs. Wish to, be able to,permitto , 
learn to are expressed by means of the verbal noun. 

Wish, gyamig *. 

go blm md gyag ( , I do not wish to go. 
hi zam md gyau den (contracted from duyeh ), you were 
»5 not wishing to eat. 

go blm md gyagya tolceg { , hun blm gyatog ( , I had not 
wished to go, now I wish to go. 
tuhdm gyats duyeg c , I was wishing to drink. 

Be able , sokyennig loan word from Hindi (sdlcna). 

30 go cem ma sokeQ* (pronounced almost masked), I cannot write. 

go cem sokea c td ( , I can write. 

go pele cem md sokea ‘, huna sokea‘ td c , formerly I could 
not write, now I can. 

rl c go bun md sokyedal , the day before yesterday I could 
#5 not come. 

It is noticeable that the word for can or could seems in- 
variable. sokeS?, solced c to c , sokyeda all have the form of the 3rd sing. 

Per mit, shennig *, (lit. send). 

The verbal noun is used with the required tense of shennig 
40 bbn shennig *, permit to go. 

tuham or zam or bun shennig *, permit to drink or eat or come. 
dok 4 ts sura rogim shedd c , he sent him to feed swine, might 
mean, he allowed him to feed swine. 
gas a elm shedd *, he sent or allowed to wash clothes. 

45 Learn, hushimig *. 

go cem huskog i , I shall learn to write. 
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Necessity is expressed by the Infinitive with the verb sub- 
stantive, and also by gyamig*. (See under advisability.) 

go biniig* to I have to go; cf. Hindi majke Jana hai . 
dogos trio zamig* , what are they to eat? 

Advisability or duty is rendered by the Infinitive of 6 
gyamig*, wish, with the verbal noun or ordinary infinitive. 
him gyamig *, one should go or will have to go. 
kinu zam or zdmig * gyamig you should eat. 
hinu toridm or tonmig gydmig * you should beat. 
an bandau gyamig* to*, to me a servant is advisable or 10 
necessary, I need a servant. 

cords md Ian gyamig *, it is not right to do stealing (to steal). 
Conditional Clauses. The protasis appears to be always the 
root of the verb with ma affixed. The apodosis varies according 
to the sense. For the past conditional apodosis the Infinitive with 15 
the past of the verb substantive is generally used. 

do bonma tahma paisa porennig due*, he come-if , then 
paisa to-be-obtained was, if he had come, then he 
would have obtained a pice. 

do zama tonmig* due*, he eat-if, become-ill was ; if he had *0 
eaten, he would have become ill. 
do bonma go rote ranmig* duyeg *, if he had come I should 
have given him loaves. 

do bonma go rote rantog ( , if he comes I shall give him loaves. 
hath bunma , if anyone comes (who come-if). ss 

the baton nima li , what matter become-if even , what- 
ever may happen. 

ma nima , not become-if, if it be not so, i. e. otherwise 
(n becoming n between two vowel). 

The Conjugation of the Verb. What may be called the so 
root of the verb is found by dropping the -mig* of the Infinitive. 

Infinitive. The Infinitive ends in - mig *. When the root ends 
in n the Infinitive has both -nig* and -mig*, i. e. the m may at 
pleasure be assimilated to the preceding n. 

Verbal noun see page 667. 35 

Future. The future is formed by adding -tog* to the root. 
Verbs whose root ends in -d or -shi, whether this ending is a 
pronominal suffix or not, form the Future by changing ci or §hi 
to cog or shog. The ending -og* is sometimes dialectically varied 
to -og* or - ag *. 40 

Imperative. The Imperative is generally the root. Rootsending 
in 1 or e or 5 , are sometimes euphonically changed, as bik or bioh or 
biuh from blmig *, go ; ciu from cimig, wash ; gyau from gydmig* , wish. 

Three other forms of the Imperative are found ; one adds to 
the root ra‘, which is declined. This form seems to be used when 43 
immediate compliance with the order is not necessary. What this 
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-ra £ is I do not know; can it be connected with ranmig*, give, as 
in Hindi chdfde , leave, banade , make, where de is from dma , give? 

Another adds da* instead of ra*. The special sense of da* 
seems obscure. A few verbs have both ra* and da 1 forms, as 
5 haamig *, become; ranmig , give; unmig *, take; lanmig , do; gyalmig*, 
win, but in most verbs only the ra* form is allowed. 

Some Hindi loanwords ending in - ennig * form their Imperatives 
in -ed as potshed, zited , from potshennig , arrive, zltennig *, conquer. 
So also somzed, from somzeamig *, understand, a verb which forms 
10 some of its tenses as if from somzennig *. These Imperatives are 
regular except for the 2nd sing. 

Present and Imperfect Indicative. These tenses are formed 
by adding the Present or Past of the Verb Substantive to the 
Present Participle, which in turn is made by adding -o to the 
is root. Of the two forms of the verb substantive dug and dueg i are 
commoner in these tenses than tog * or tokeg *. 

The following are irregular : rohmig* , graze, rogodug *; zuhmig , 
begin, zugodug* ; toshimig*, sit, remain, toshidug*; tummig*, drink, 
tuhadug *; kemig* , give, kerodug *; nemig *, know, neddug* ; n is very 
so frequently changed to g. 

Past. The Past generally formed by adding to the root -ag* 
or 'Shid, the later being indeclinable. Verbs whose roots end in 
« generally drop the n. 

tonmig*, beat, tohag*, tohshid; but daiog* from dainmig , run; 
*5 rSskid from ranmig , do; boshid from bunnig* , come. 

- ag* sometimes becomes -Qg* or -og*. 

We notice also a past in - eg ( specially in verbs with roots 
in -shi or -ci , thus toshimig*, remain , tosheg *; hacimig*, become, 
hacig*\ hushimig*, learn, husheg*. 

so Some verbs, usually with roots ending in -n, have a past form 
in -dag*, in addition to one or more other forms, as shennig *, send 
shedag*, porennig*, be obtained poredag*-, dainmig \ run, daiadog *; 
tonmig *, become ill, todag 4 ; bunnig 1 , come bodag*. 

Some verbs whose roots end in -n or in a vowel drop the 
55 a of * ag 4 as, ponnig *, arrive, pog *• zdmig *, eat, zag*\ kannig *, bring, 
kag * ; lonnig*, say, Idg; shennig , send sheg ; kemig *, give, has kerag* 
or keshid. 

The Pluperfect. The Pluperfect seems to be made by com- 
bining the Conjunctive Participle (see below), with the Past of the 
Verb substantive ; thus shishl toke *, having died was , had died ; 
sho bibi toke*, lost having-gone was, had been lost; gy&gy& 
tokeg*, having wished I was, I had wished. This construction may, 
however, indicate rather a past state than a pluperfect tense. 

The Present Perfect is formed simularly with the Present 
45 of the Verb substantive , but we must enter the same caveat. 
tdto to*, from tonmig \ get ill, may b * he has got ill, but it 
may also be he is in a state of having got ill , i. e. he is tlL 
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Participles. Present. By adding -o to the root we get a 
kind of Present Participle, which seems to be used only in com- 
position with the verb substantive or nimig * y become. 

Conjunctive, made by a repetition of the root. nene, having 
known, from nemig 1 ; kaka, having brought, from kanmig ; tohtoh , 5 
having beaten, from tohmig*. 

Verbs with more than one syllable before the root repeat only 
the latter or last syllable, porerea *, having been obtained from 
porennig *; dorerea * f having run, from d&renmig l . 

A continuative sense is given to the Conjunctive Participle 10 
by adding -o to each half: — bio bio , having continually gone, 
from bimig‘‘ tuhotuho , having continually drunk, from tunmig*, 
cf. Hindi ja ja he , pi pi he. 

Passive Participle. There is a Passive Part, formed by 
adding - shes or shis to the root, thus cashes , written, tohshes , beaten, is 
ma gy ashes , not desired. In Transitive verbs this participle means 
in the state of having been beaten <fcc., in Intransitive verbs it 
means, in the state of being &c. 

Verbs whose roots end in shi or ci contract shes to -as 
or -is or -05. thus, toshas , sitting, from toshimig, hacas , having be- 20 
come, from hacimig*, dashas , having quarrelled, from ddshimig , 
chukshas , having met, from chukshimig *. 

The Participle expressing on doing or while doing a thing 
has two forms made by adding -erdh (or -eroh) and enen (or yenen) 
to the root, roh is apparently the preposition meaning with. The 25 
root undergoes the same changes as in the Present Indicative. 
kemig , give, kereroh, on giving, kerenen , while giving. 
tohmig beat, toherdh , on beating, tonen^n, while beating. 
unmig , take, uner'dh , on taking, uny&nen , while taking. 
bimig, go, has benen and bier oh. 30 

I am not clear about the exact difference in meaning between 
these two participles. 

Agent. The agentive- Participle is formed by adding -zea or 
- tsea to the root , zea generally being added to a root ending in 
a consonant, and tsea to one ending in a vowel. Verbs whose roots 35 
end in n frequently drop the n and take the latter form. lor tsea 
and zea dea and sea are found. The Feminine is tse , ze< de, se. 
kemig*, give, ketsea, giver; unmig * , take, unzea, taker; kan- 
mig *, bring, katsea , bringer. 

The forms are much interchanged, thus znmig*, has zdzea , and 40 

tohmig *, beat, has tontsea. m . 

Roots ending in shi or ci take ze&; hactmuf , become, hacized , 
tdshimig , sit, toshizea. 

This ending is commonly used with nouns, chiefly in the form 
zea or sea or tsea. If there means the ‘person or thing connected 4 * 
with‘, thus ranzea , the man with the horse, the owner or rider 
or driver. 
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Central Kanauri. 


25 


Nouns. 

Masculine. 
rah (/♦«»), horse. 


5 

Singular. 

Plural. 


Nom. rah 1 horse 

rand 


Gen. rank 

rdhdnii 


Dat. rahii, rank poh 

rahdnu , rdhdnk poh 


Acc. rah , rand , rank 

poh rdhcd , rahdnu , rahdnu poh 

rahdnu dok £ ts 

10 

Abl. rank doklts 


Agent, rahas 

rahas. 

ml, man. 


Nom. m2 

Gen. mlu 

Plural as Singular. 

15 

Dat. mi poh 

Abl. ml dokds 

Agent, mis 

kim , house. 


Nom. kim 

himd c 

20 

Gen. kimu 

kimanu 


Dat. kimu poh 

kimanu poh 


Abl. kimofcts 

kimanu ddk‘ts 


Locative kimau 

kimanau . 


Nouns ending in a vowel have an alternative form in the plural. 


Nora, boba , bowa , father, 
Gen. bobau 
Dat. boba poh 
Abl. boba dZthHs 
Agent, bobas 

Nom. ate, brother. 

Gen. ateo 
Dat. ate pan 
Abl. ate dokHs 
Agent, ates 


bowa * bowaga 
bowanu, bowaganu 
bowanu poh 
bowanu dok l ts 
bbwas , bdwdgds. 

ate 
at end 


ates 


or atega 1 Gen. ateganu &c. regular. 

The locative is formed by adding -d or - au to the nom., thus, 
kimau , in the house; rvmb , in the held; wdrkio, to far; mulido , in 
the county; kdmdho 1 in work; dhomau , in the box. 
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Femi 

Singular. 

Nom. cimed , daughter 
Gen. cimedu or cimedu 
Dat. cimedu pon 
Abl. cimedu dok ( ts 
Agent, cimedas 

Nom. rihgz , rings , sister 
Gen. rihgzu 

Dat. rtngzu or rihgzu poh 
Abl. rihgzu ddk‘ts 
Agent, rihgzas 

Nom. ama , mother 
Gen. amau 
Dat. ama pdh 
Abl. ama dokHs 
Agent, amas 


ine. 

Plural. 

cnnedd i 

cimedanii 

cimedanii pdh 5 

cimedanii ddk £ ts 

cimedas 

rihgza £ 
rihgzanu 

rihgzanii or rihgzanu pdh 10 

rihgzanu dok £ ts 

rihgzas 

amaga 1 
amaganii 

amaganii or amaganii pdh is 

amaganii dok £ ts 

amagas 


Singular. 
Nom. go } I 
Gen. ah 
Dat. ahu 
Abl. ah dok ( ts 
Agent, gos 


Pronouns. 

First Person. 

Dual exclusive. 
nishi, he and I 
nishu 
nishu 

nishu dok ( ts 
nishls 


Dual inclusive. 20 
kashdh , thou and I 
kashohu 
kashohit 
kashohii ddk‘ts 
kashohis, kashdhs 25 


Exclusive (excluding “you”) 
Nom. niha £ 

Gen. nihanu 
Dat. nihanu 
Abl. nihanu dok ( ts 
Agent, nihas 


Plural. 

Inclusive (including “you'*) 
kishohiV 
kishondnit 
kishoiianif 
kishdhdnh doJdts 
kishohas 


so 


Second Person. 


Singular. 

Polite, you. 

Ordinary, thou. 

Nom. ka £ 

k? 

Gen. kan 

kin 

Dat. kanu 

kinii 

Abl. kan dok‘ts 

kin dok £ ts 

Agent, kas 

kis 
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5 


Second Person. 


Dual. 

Nom. kishi 
Gent, kishu 
Dat. kishu 
Abl. kishu dok c ts 
Agent, kishis 


Plural. 

kina * 
kinanii 
kinanii 
kinanii dok c ts 
kinas 


Third Person &c. 


Nom. do, he, she, that 
Gen. do 

Dat. do port 

Abl. do dok l ts 

Agent, dos , doks 

nu, he, she, that 
nu 

nu port 
nu dokcts 
nus , niiks 

ju, this 
ju 

ju pdh 
ju dokHs 
jus, julcs. 

Nom. dogo 

Gen. dogonii 

Dat. dogonii 

Abl. dogonii dok‘ts 
Agent, dogos 

Respectful. 
nugo 
nugonii 
nugonii 
nugonii dok c ts 
nugos 

jugo, jogo 
jugonii, jogonii 
jugonii 
jugonii dok ( ts 
jugos , jogos. 

Nom. doks'dh 

Gen. doksohic 

Dat. doksohu 

Abl. doksohu ddk L ts 
Agent, doksohos 

Dual. 

nicksoh 
nuksonu 
niiksdhu 
nuksonu ddk £ ts 
niiksohds 

juksoh 
jitksohU 
jiiksdhii 
juksdhu dokHs 
juksohos 

Nom. dogoa 

Gen. dogoanii 

Dat. dogoanii 

Abl. dogoanii diikHs 
Agent, dogoas 

Plural. 
nugoa 
as dogoa 

jugoa 
as dogoa 

Singular. 

Nom. halt 

Gen. hatil 

Dat hatu 

Abl. hatu dok 6 ts 
Agent, katas 

hiitt who? 

Dual. 
hcitsoh 
hatsohii 
hatsohii 
hatsohii ddk c ts 
hatsohos 

Plural. 

hate 

hatenii 

hdtenu 

hatenii clo/dts 
hates. 
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Other pronouns: hdti, someone, anyone, huti ma , no one, e. g. huti 
ma boda*, no one came. 
tho, the , what?, thdtsl , something, anything. 
thotsi ma , nothing, tsae , all. 

-ana, -ever, e. g. hdtiaha , whosoever, thodiaha , whatsoever. 5 
an, self, e. g. an rokshodid , he himself is grazing himself. 


Adjectives. 

Comparison of adjectives is effected by the use of one ot the 
words ha c , ke c s, baskyoh, .nit, than, with the positive form of the 
adjective, e. g. 10 

debash or dam , good;jw ka ( d 7 bdsh , better than this; 
nu baskyoh ju dam to c , than that this is better ; 

(set Jce c s debash . better than all, best; 

go baskyoh nu dam or ah ka‘ nu dam , that is better than I; 
nii tset nu dam or ka c dam or baskyoh dam , that is better 15 
than all. 


Demonstrative (near) Demonstrative (far) 
or Correlative 
hone\ like this, hode ( , like that 

hdtra c , so much or hdtra 1 , so much or 
many, many, 


Interrogative 

hate , hold, like what? 
tetrad , how much or 20 
many? 


For the relative hdtiaha , whosoever, and tetriaha , how much 
so ever (or the interrogative tetra ( ) are used. 


Adverbs. 


hiin, kuna now 
dole, then 
terdh, when? 
dmi, formerly 
pele, formerly 
toro , to-day 
nashm , to-morrow 
romi, day after to-morrow 
pae, on fourth day 
el, on fifth day 
d, cel, on „ixth day 
kurol , on seventh day 

joh, hdjoh , here 
don, hodoh , there 
non, hdnoh , there 
Aam, where? 

jdn &>n ($£on), up to this 


Time. 

fnl, yesterday 
ri', day before yesterday 
rttsomia ‘, on fourth day back 
terae, tero/i, ever 
feral feraf, some times 
teroh terdh , some times 
again 

bdrabdr , regularly, always 
hdmeshy always 
always 


Place. 
r«n, up 
^on, down 
neroh, near 
dor , far 
wark, far 


25 


so 


35 


40 
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Place. 

non ton (stoh), up to there oms , omts, in front 

don ton (. stoh ), up to there nyums , behind 

jok 4 ts, from here homo , inside 

5 baerah, bairdh , berth, outside. 

Other adverbs: why?; nf, o, yes; ma, no, not; 7 ?, also; 

well; hastily quickly; tahma , then (inferential). 

The affix ■? adds emphasis, as, honom, in that very place, so 
also terom. 


15 


20 


Prepositions. 

The commonest prepositions have been mentioned in the de- 
clension of nouns and pronouns. The same word is sometimes both 
a preposition and an adverb. 

non, beyond da 4 , doa 4 , near, beside 

joh, on this side ran, with, along with 

den, upon stoh, (ton), up to 

yuthoh, beneath tehee, for, for sake of 

ah doa 4 , beside me; ah rah, with me; joh stoh, up to here, 
han tehes , for thee, for thy sake. 
ts or c is sometimes affixed to give the idea of from , as, 
nohts, from beyond. 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Present, I am Ac. tog 4 , dug 4 . 

* 5 First. Second. Third. 

Sing. tog 4 ton • (polite) ton to c ; (polite) tosh 

dug* dun ; dun du 4 ; dusk 

Dual, toc (= he and I), (thou and I), toc (you two) 

due du c due 

30 Plur. ton (they and I), to 4 (you and I) ton to 4 

dub did dun du l 

Past, I was Ac. tokeg 4 , dueg 4 . 

First. Second. Third. 

Sing. tokeg 4 token, token toke 4 , tokesh 

dueg 4 duen, diieh due 4 , diiesh 

Dual, tokec, toke 4 tokec 

duec, due 4 duec 

Plur. token , toke 4 token toke 4 

dueh , due 4 dueh due 4 

The second forms in the past correspond to the second forms 
in the present. 


35 


40 
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gdrmig ( fall. 



Future, 

I shall fall Ac. 


First. 


Second. 

Sing. 

gbr-tog 6 

-ton, 

(polite) -tin 

Dual. 

-tic (he and I), 

-tic 



-te*(thou and I), 



Plur. 

-tin (they and I), 

-tin 



Third. 


•tin 


- te < (you and I), 


•to 1 


Imperative gih' fall. 

Sing. gor, (polite) gortn or gorda < 1 gordin 10 

Dual, goric gordic 

Plur. goric, gorin gordic , gordin 


Present Indicative, I am falling. 
gbrodug ‘ or gorotog *, like dtig‘ and tog 1 , regular. 


Imperfect, I was falling. 

gorodueg c or gorotokeg ( like dueg c and tokeg L , regular. 

Past, I fell, gbrlxf, gorshid. 

First. Second. Third. 

Sing, gbr-og* 'bn, (polite) - en -a 1 , (polite) * esli 

Dual, -ec (he and I): -ec 

-she? (thou and I): 

Plur. -ec (they and I); -e 7 i -a* 

-she 6 (you and I); 

gorshid is indeclinable for all persons and numbers. 


Participles. 25 

gbrgbr having fallen, gbrogirro having kept on falling, repeatedly 
fallen, gorgenen while falling, gbr'erbh on falling, gorUea {alien. 

tohmig c , beat. 

Fut. tohlog 6 . Negative ma tong , I shall not beat. 

Imperat. tori <fcc. # 30 

also tohra ? (sing.), to hr tit, toaric. 

Pres. Indie, tonodwf , tohotog 4 , 

Imperf. tohodueg, tohotoksg 

Past toh-ag 6 an. -en, a?, - ash 

-ec, - she 6 -ec 35 

eh, -she* -eft -a 6 

also tohshul 

Participles iohtoh , tohotoho, tony non, to heron, lohtsea. 
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shuhmig £ , finish, waste. 
Fut. shuntog* , Negative shung. 

Imperat. shun and shuhra £ 
and so on like tohmig £ . 


ponmig fill. 


like tohmig 1 . 

gyalmig win. 

Imperat. <fcc., gyalra £ <fcc., gyaldic kc. 
Past gyaldg 

10 otherwise like tohmig. 


tsiimmig £ , hold 

like tohmig , except. 

Negative Future ma tsumkh. 

Past tsumdg £ as in gdrmig £ . 

15 hammig , be defeated 

like gyalmig £ except that in the Imperat. the form in -c&c is 
not found. 

shubmig £ 1 slaughter (animal). 

Neg. Future ma shubg. 

20 Past shubdg i 

the past like tohmig £ . 

rohmig £ , graze (transitive). 
h changes to g in declension. 

Future rbgtog. 

25 Negative (ma) rog rbgon , rogih , 

rogic, rogshau or rbgtau rbgic 
rbgic , rogshau or rbgtau rbgtn ro 9- 

Imperat. mj, rcfafn &c. also rogra 6 
Pres. Ind. rdgodug £ 1 rogotog £ . 

30 Imperf. rogodueg 4 , rogotokeg £ . 

Past rogdg , rogshid . 

zuhmig £ , begin. 

Neg. Fut. 1st sing, inelus. dual or plur. zbgshe £ and zugme £ . 

Past zuzag £ , zugdg £ \ zugshid 
35 otherwise like rbhmig £ . 

Verbs whose root ends in «. 

Some reiain n, others change it to e?. Those changing it to d 
omit it altogether in the Future. 


ranmig £ y give. 

40 Fut. rant'6g ( , Neg. ran*/. 

Imperat. ran, ran/?!, ranic , also ranrd? •fee. 
Pres. Imperf. rano-dug £ -dueg £ &c. 
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Past randg £ , ranshid . 

Past ranran or rara, ranenin, ranzea Xc. 

unmiif, take. 

Neg. Put. unkh. 

Partic. unun , unyenen , unzed , &c. 5 

otherwise like ranmig e , except that n does not change to n. 

ldnmig £ , do. 

Neg. Put. Idnkh . 

Imperat. /on, /anzn &c , lanrd £ &c., landtc &c. 

Past lanog £ , lanshid. 10 

Partic. /a/a. 

otherwise like unmig 1 . 

l<mmiy £ , say, speak. 

Puture lotog £ , Negative Zd</. 

Imperat. /on, /an, Zdc. 15 

Pres, and Impf. lodo-dug £ , dueg £ »fce. 

Past /d# /on, /on Zo‘, Zds^. 

/dc, ldshe £ loc, 

loc , Idshe 1 /on, -/d. 

also loshidy lodag / Por 1 st dual and plur. inclusive, 20 
lodag £ has /dt/a*. 

Participles /d/d, lodycnen, lotsed <fce. 
shenmtg £ , send &c. 

Put. shetog £ , Neg. 

Imperat. aAen, sAen &c , shera £ &c. 2ft 

Pres, shedo-dug* &c. 

Past sAa/, shedag 1 , sheshid. 

Several verbs with roots in -n are loanwords from Hindi, 
e. g. pbrenmig £ y be obtained, H. paj-nd, pdtshennig £ , arrive, H. pa- 
huncna , zitenmig £ , win, harenmig £ , be defeated, H. hdma, ;jo 

dorenmig c , run, H. daiirna. 

pdrenmig , be obtained. 

Put. poreatdg £ , Neg. poreag £ . 

Pres, and Impf. pdredo-dug £ , -dueg £ &c. 

Past poredag *, poreshid. 3 ft 

Partic. porerea , &c. 

pdtskennig £ , arrive. 

Fut. potshuatog 1 , Neg. pdtsJu s g ( . 

Imperat. poishe-d , -n &c., also potshedra* &c. 

Pres, and Impf. potshi ado - dug £ <fcc. 40 

Past potshedag £ , potsheshid , j)dtshidg £ (which has 1 st dual and 
plur. inclus. potshtaske £ . 
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zitmmtg c , win. 

Fut. ziteatog* \ Neg. ziieg c . 

Imperat. zited, ziten &c. also ziteara c <fcc. 

Pres, zite'adodug 1 &c. 

5 Past, ziteag *, zUedag * , ziteshid. 

harenmig \ be defeated. 

Fut. haretog Nfcg. hareg 6 . 

Pres, and Impf. harrdo-dug c , -dueg i kc. 

Past hareag‘, hareshid. 

10 hareshis, defeated. 

dbrenmuf , run. 

Fut. doredtog i . 

Neg. Fut. dot'-eg*, <n % ~en - f,c . 

■ ec ■, - eashe‘ or -eate\ ~ec. 

15 *ec, -eadrie i or -eate c , -eft -e‘. 

Imperat. dbrcd 1 doren &c. 

Pres, and Imperf. do redo- dug* ^ -ducjf . 

Past ddreag\ doredag*, dor e shid. 

Partic. dor ere a, doretsea ke. 

20 daimnig run. 

Fut. daiatug * . 

Neg. Fut. Jd<^, Jan, Jan. dashe 1 or dashau or Jdfe* &c. 
Imperat. Jao, Jan. Jae <tc. also dard* <fcc. 

Pres, and Imperf. daiado-dug 1 , -dueg i kc. 

Past daictif , daiadag daiashid. 

Partic. Jala, having run, datdb daidu , daidiron &c. 

tbnmig *, be ill. 

Fut. tot’6g c . 

Neg. Fut. tog c , ton', toshe ( or /ole* &c. 

30 Imperat. /dJ, /on <fcc., also ford* <fcc. 

Pres, and Imperf. tddo-dug ( , - dueg ‘ kc. 

Past tbdag toshid. 

Partic. toio <fcc. 

ponmig 6 , arrive. 

3. r » Fut. potog c , Neg. pog 1 . 

Imperat. pora c kc. 

Pres, and Impf. pbdodug kc. 

Past podag c , po^htd, pog. 

pbg has 1 st dual and plural inclusive pbshe‘. 

40 Jcanmig * , bring. 

Fut. katbg\ Neg. hag c . 

Imperat. &a 7 i, £an &c., and kara c kc. 

Pres, and Impf. kado-dug i kc. 

Past kadag‘, kag 1 kashid. 

45 Participle kaka (accent on second), kadgeriion, katsea. 
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Roots ending in a Vowel. 
nimig‘, be, become. 

Fut. nitdg c , Neg. nig. 

Imperat. ni, riitin &c., also nird c «fcc. 

Pres, and Impf. nio-dug 1 &c. 5 

Past ntshid and nig ( nxn , nth, ni c , nish , nite‘ <fcc.). 

Partic. rimi, nlnen , riitsca. 

bimig\ go. 

like nimig c except the following. 

Imperat. 2 nd sing, bth or bwh or bmh. 10 

Past biog c (and btshid ). 

Partic. retain i of root, except benen, which has -e. 

zamig c y eat. 

like nimig, substituting za for ni except the following zau- 
dug c &c. for zaodug c . 15 

Past. 1 st dual and plural inclusive zashe £ or zad. 

Partic. zaenen , zazea , otherwise the same. 

phimig‘, take away, 
like nimig L except the following. 

Imperat. phiu , phin &c. (also phira 1 ). 20 

Past, phiog 1 (and pkishid). 

Partic. phiphi (accent on second), phienen. 

shimuf , die. 

like phimig i . 

tamig ( . place. 25 

like nimig c except the following. 

Imperat. tao , tan &c (and tard r ). 

Past 1 st dual and plural inclusive, tdshe c and tate ( . 

cimig c , wash (clothes &c.) 

like nimig c except the following. so 

Imperat. ciu , ciii &c. (and cird c ). 

Past 1 st dual and plural inclusive cishe 1 . 

imig‘, ask. 

like cimig ( except the following. 

Past iag‘, (and ishid). 35 

gydmig £ , wish. 

like zamig £ except the following. 

Imperat. gyau , gydfi &c. (and gyarQ?). 

Past 1 st dual and plural inclusive gydshe‘ and gyate*. 

somzeamigf , understand. 40 

loanword from Hindi (samajkna). 

Fut. somzedtog < 1 Neg. sdmzeag { . 
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Imperat. somz'e-d, -n &c., and Somzrra* <fce. 

Pres, and Impf. somzeodug 1 See. 

Past somzeag sbmzeashid. 

sbmzdyamig c , cause to understand. 

5 loanword from Hindi (samjhana). 
like somzeamig*. 

Verbs with roots ending in * ci and - ski . 

Sometimes c denotes an object of the first or second person, 
me, us, thee, you, and sji denotes a reflexive object, oneself, one 
io another, but in a number of verbs whose roots end in c and sh 
I have not found any meaning such as that just indicated. The 
* in -ct and -shi seems to be merely euphonic. 

hacimig he, become. 

Fut. hacogj Neg. the same. 

15 Imperat. hac Sec., hacra 1 Sec., hacdic «fec. 

Pres, and Impf. haco-dug c Sec. 

Past haceg kacishid. 

Partic. hachac , hacenen , hacizea Sec. 

tacimig * place me, us, thou, you (see tamig *). 

2° like hacimig 1 except. 

Past tacdg‘. 

sdrskimig * 9 raise oneself, rise ( sarmig*, raise), 
like hacimig 4 except 

Imperat. sarsh , sarshin See., sarshra * , but I have not found sarshdic. 
25 Partic. sarshis , in the state of having risen. 

hushimig , learn. 

like hacimig, except that I have not found hushdic in the Imperat. 

toshimig remain, sit. 

Fut. toshdg c , Neg. the same. 

30 Imperat. tosh Sec., toshra * See. 

Pres, and Impf. toshi-diuf Sec. 

Past toskeg‘, toshiskid. 

Partic. toshtosk , toshenen, toshizea Sec. 

The following are slightly irregular. 

35 bunnig c , bJmiig , come. 

Fut. bdtog*, butdg\ Neg. bog*. 

Imperat. Sing, jjr, jvra\ jara\ polite jirah , jarih . 

Dual. jirac f jdric . 

Plur. jtrac , jdric , jeih, jirah, jarih . 

40 Pres, and Impf. bodau-diig 1 See. 

Past bog bodag boskid . 
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Partic. bobd, biideiien , bbtsed, boderVm. 

Throughout this verb the sound of bo is between bo and bii, 
some pronounce it bu. 

tiimmig , drink. 

Fut. tiitog, Neg. tung. ; 

Imperat. tun, tuiiih Ac., tuhrd * Ac. 

Pres, and Impf. tun dug* Ac. 

Past tu<jg‘ 7 tushid, and tunog * , tuhshid. 

Partic. tuhtiih , tuiv/enen , tuhzea, tuheron Ac*. 

kemig *, give. u* 

Fut. ketdg ( , Neg. Av'r/. 

Imperat. kedh, ken Ac., and AertP Ac. 

Pres, and Impf. kero -dug * Ac. 

Past kerag\ keshid. 

Partic. A’fAv*. kererun , ketsea Ac. 15 

nemig *, know. 

Fut. netog £ , Neg. neg* (in ?nor neg*). 

Imperat. wco, Ac., and nmz Ac. 

Pres, and Impf. neodug * Ac., sometimes neodug* Ac. 

Past neg, neshid. 20 

Partic. new", nenim, netsea Ac. 

tdnmig* , take out. pour out. 

Fut. tocUdg £ , Neg. ft ><7*. 

Imperat. frm Ac., and toara* Ac. 

Pres. A Impf. to-do-dug * Ac. 25 

Past, todg * , toshid. 

I have heard toi*, for 2nd sing. Imperat., and tonodug* for 
Pres. Ind. but am doubtful of them. 


1 id* 

2 rush 

3 shumm , su?nm 

4 pb 

5 nd 

6 twf 

7 tissh, stissh 

8 rai 

9 zgui. f/ui 

10 sat 

11 sigid* 

12 s°nish 


Numerals. 

Cardinal. so 

13 s^rum 
| 14 sap '6 

15 sona 

16 s°rug* 

1 7 sostish 35 

18 rai 

19 sozgui 

20 nizd (accent on second). 

21 nizd id* 

22 niz<> n ish 40 

29 ntzd gui 

30 nizd sa i 
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31 ntzd sigi or sigid* 

40 nish niza 

41 nish nizP id c 
50 nish nizd sat 

5 60 shum ntza 

80 po niza (not po) 

100 ra 

101 ran id c 

200 ntra (accent on second) 


300 sumra 
400 para 
500 hard 
600 tugra 
700 tishra 
800 raira 
900 guird 
1 000 bazar 
100 000 lakh. 


10 It will be noticed that enumeration proceeds regularly by 
twenties. When a number follows ntza , twenty, the a is changed 
to <>. The accent is always thrown fore ward to the last syllable 
thus pord, four hundred, pd nizd , eighty, pd nizd hd eighty-five. 


Ordinals. 

15 Ordinals are formed by adding to the cardinal; thus ha (, 7 
fifth, pdd, fourth, ntza and rai give nizd and red. 

khanohy adhoh , half. Sawa nish, 2 J / 4 ; sadhe pd, 4 1 /*. 


The Prodigal Son, St. Luke 15. 

t miu nish chan due 1 , zigits chahes and bawd toda ( , 
20 One man-of two sons were, small son-by own father-to said 

baba ah hiza (or hissa) keo , dos and bantha rdnd £ ; gato 
Father my part give, by him own part gave, few 

diaroc nyums zigits chahes and tsue z^rna land c workio 
days-from after small son-by own all together made far-in 

25 bio c , doh wdmdh kamoho and mayd shuha : dos tsde 

went, there foolish work-in own property finished, by him all 

khPrts lanV do mulkio ahkaldii bibi muli malts , 

spending made, that county-in famine having-gone, quite not-is, 

olio popd. Do hodd mulkio toshidu (or tdshized) 

so straitened having- arrived. He that country-in dweller dweller 

dua £ (or da ( ) bid £ , dos and riwdnd surd rogim shedd £ . 
near near went, by-him own fields-ins wine to-make-feed sent. 

Do surds rokshimt kholop an zamig c gyctu due c hatsi do 
He swine feeding husks self to eat wishing was, by-anyone that 

35 ma rdnd c . Tsherep yat kadd L dog lododuf — ail 

not gave. little remembrance brought he saying- is my 

bow a doa 1 te mozuri du c petah poh stoh rote 

lather near how-many labourers are, stomach fill up-to loaves 
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zao , (j<> jdh ontos shidif. Go ah bowd dim bitoy* 

eating, I here hungry died I own father there will-go 

dopoii lotdy*, bowd Pdrmeshurds kin pap Ionian go kan 
liim-to will say father God-of your sin having-done I thy 

chaii had lade maig * , ahu nukri tdcih. 5 

son to-become worthy not-am, me servant make - me -please 

Sdrshls (or sarshas) and bowd doit bid*. Do chaii icarkid 

Having-arisen own father there went. That son far-in 

dftt ( ano bowas tana*, kotsdh tsalbdu*, data (or ddrerea*) 
was own father-by saw, miserable thinking-is, having-run 10 

and chand ledkts tsuma * , papa rand*. Chahds ano bonu 

own son -in neck held kiss gave Son -by own father- to 

lododtV. Bowd Pdrmesh Tiro s kin pap lanlan go kan chan 

saying-is. Father God-of your sin having-done I thy son 

hacl lath maig*. Bonds nukrenu lododu * : — tsue 15 

to-become worthy not-am. Father-by servants-to saying-is all 

nu dam chugd to tod (or toted} phdgih , gudi* prat&> 

than good coat having-taken-out put-on (please) hand-of finger-in 

mundi sheh , baiid shpon sheii yokshid ash 

ring send (please), foot- in shoe send (please) fatted calf so 

kaka shumnig * , niiid zdtta Ichiisi hacih (or nit id) thu 

having- brought to-kill we may -eat happy may-become, why 

dii chan shishi take 6 , he shdiigi hacis , skd bi- 

my son having-died was, again alive having-become, lost having- 

bi toke c he pbreda*. Dos khusi lano due*. Do 25 

gone was, again was-obtained. By him happiness making was. His 

teg ate rimd ddye * , kimii nerd.ho bilderdh (bodyenen) 
big brother field-in was bouse-of near on-coming 

bazgi bazetsii skad thaso did. I nuked 

musical-instrument sounding-of noise hearing is. One servant-to 30 

kuku dop'd h iodu thd hace*. Nukrds lodo 

having-called him-to asking-is what became. Servant-by saying 

did kan dzigits ate bodd* kan bowas yokshid ashu * shubd * : 
is thy little brother came thy father-by fatted calf killed; 

do tai shubo did ano chan tsaha (or dam) pore red*, 35 

that lor killing is, own son well good having-been-obtained ; 

do dukhbh tahtah kumo bint rnato da* or ma gyau du*, 
he angry looked house-in to-go not asking is not wishing is, 
do bon bderdh bibi ami chahu s°mzdlo du*. 

his father outside having-gone own son-to making-understand is. 40 
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Dos hdo da L gos te bdshdh kan kamah lanlan. 

Him -by saying is me-by how-many years thy work having-done 

has anil teraiCi bdkhani chait ma keke an honed 
thee-by me-to ever she-goat’s son not having-given my friends 

5 r'ok khusi lantdg i , lean chan terah boded hois 
with happiness I-shall-make, thy son ever (i. e. when) came whom-by 

kan mala patardnu uddea c has do tarns ydkshid 

thy property harlots -to caused- to-fly, thee-by him for fatted 

ash shubshub. Bonds lodo did chan ka td bdrabdr 

10 calf having-killed. Father-by saying is son thou then always 

ah roh eke ton, thbdeah ah dda c to i do hano. Khusi 
me with together art, whatever me near is that thine. Happiness 

lanmig 1 , khusi hacimig i dam tdhe c thu kan bald shishi 
to-make happy to-become good was, why thy brother having-died 

is toke c he shohgi hacis shd bibi toke £ , he 

was, again alive having-become, lost having-gone was, again 

p(>reda c . 
was- obtained. 


Sentences. 

20 1. Kan ndmaii thd dun or did ? Thy name what is? 

2. Nu rah te boshah ? That horse how-many years ? 

3. Johc Kashmir ° te wdrkh riito £i > Here from Kashmir-to how 

far will-be? 

4. Kan bawau kimau te chaha du‘? Thy father’s house in how- 

25 many sons are? 

5. Go taro dorc ybnyan bog c . I today far-from having-walked came. 

6 . Ah dzits bawau chan nu miu rihs rdneJcah lana c . My little 

father’s (uncle’s) son that man’s sister with marriage made. 

7. Kimo thd rahu zhgd c to L . In the house white horse's saddle is. 

30 8. Nu rahu zhgd ran . That horse to saddle give (saddle that horse). 

9. Gds nu chan gob tohag i . I (by me) that boy much beat. 

10. Tholu den ze laha rogo du c . Hill upon goats, cows he causing- 

to-feed is. 

11. Botahu yuthon raha den toshis dud . Tree under horse on 

35 seated he is. 

12. Do bdidts and rins ka teg du c . That little-brother own sister 

than big is. 
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13. Do mol'on nish rupfa po pauli did. Its price two rupees, 

four two-annas is. 

14. An bowa zigits kim” tosliid. My father little house-in has 

sat (lives). 

15. Ku I'fipea do Mi pun rundfd (or ronroS). That .rupee that 5 

man to give. 

10. Do rupea do doldts undt ~d (or unrCd). That rupee him 
from take. 

17. Do pbh tohtoh bbshos tsura\ Him* to having-beaten rope- 

witli bind. io 

18. KhtV'c ti tod. Well-from water extract-. 

19. Ah oms pad. Me before walk. 

20. I [util chan kan nt/ums bitdo did? Whose son thee behind 

coming is? 

21. Ka c hath dok 6 ts unCd ? Thou whom Irom took? 

22. Deshbhu l bantu dok c ts unag £ . Town-ot one shopkeeper from 

took — I. 


15 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH t, d, IN NORTH 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 


TT is often said that Portuguese dental t , d, remain dental in India 
and that English alveolar t , d , become cerebral. It would follow 
that words like kaptan and botal and haspatal, usually stated to be 
from English, must be Portuguese. The question cannot be disposed 
of so simply ; there seem to have been cross influences at work, and 
sometimes there are different forms of the same word. See S. K, 
Dalgado’s works passim for valuable suggestions. 

The following lines have in view the area over which Urdu, 
Paniabi, and Hindi ( = UPH.) are spoken, though the facts 
adduced have a wider application. As this is a matter of pronunciation 
it is necessary to confine oneself to spoken words and ignore book 
words except where others are not available. Printed forms are often 
deliberately altered on d priori grounds. 

We may say without hesitation that a very large majority of 
English Is and d's do become cerebral when introduced into Indian 
words. The question is whether any become dental ; if so, why ? 
It should be remembered that mere haphazard explanations are of 
little value. Explanations must follow some definite principle. 
Thus the facile guess that the ending of P. ddgddr , doctor, is taken by 
analogy from the common Persian ending - dar is valueless unless 
we show why “ inspector ”, “ director ”, “ master ”, give us inspittar 
darektar , mastar , and why canister ” yields kanastar. 

1. Words which probably have a Portuguese origin, though 
generally said to be English. 



Portuguese. 

English. 

baptisma 

baptismo 

baptism 

butdm (book form) 

botao 

button 

(With this contrast the commoner 

batan, Eng. button.) 

gdrad 

guarda 

guard 

P. ‘ aspatdl , | 

hospital 

hospital 

UH. haspatal \ 
kaptan 

capitao 

captain 

kart us 

cartucho 

cartridge 

mastaul 

mastro, masto 

mast ' 

pistaul 

pistola 

pistol ; 
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Portuguese . English . 

salad salada salad 

sikattar secretario secretary 

tamaku tabaco tabacco 

taulld toalha towel 


botal (P. botelha, E. bottle) and patlun (P. pantalona, E. pantaloons) 

may be Portuguese, but it is at least possible that the words were 

used in N. India before they existed in Portugal. 

2. Words which seem to be certainly English, but have a dental 
t, d, corresponding to the English alveolars. When there is a Portuguese 
word in any way resembling UPH. I have added it. 

Landan London Port. Londres 

U. Dalhauzl, P. DVaujjl Dalhousie, the hill 

station. 

P. ardali , UH. ardali orderly 

P. ddgddr, ddkdar doctor Port, doutor 

daktdr is the commonest spoken form in UH. 

Bookforms : dakiar in Lallu Ji ; ddkdar modern. 

PU. draz , fern, sing., pair of drawers, drawer in cupboard ; 
plur. drazzd , draze, pairs of drawers, drawers in cupboard. 
ketli kettle Port, caldeira 

kanastar canister 

tos piece of toast 

trel tray 

santri sentry Port, sentinella 

The following should probably be added, but they are not so 
certain : — 

darjan dozen Port, duzia 

hdthlcok (? hdthl , artichoke alcachofra 

elephant ; but why ?) 

turap trump card trunfo 

tdrpin turpentine terebintma. 

terebinthia 

Bookforms : turmantin , tarmantu, turpentine, suggest Portuguese 
termentina. Proper names are I starling for Stirling in Galib, and 
Gilkrist for Gilchrist in Lallu Jfs preface. See further below. 

The names of the months look more English than Portuguese, 
and we are perhaps right in including four of them among the words 
which have changed alveolar d , to dental. It must not be forgotten 
that j in UPH. represents a sound practically identical with English j, 
but very different from Portuguese j . 
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janvari 

January 

Janeiro 

far varl 

February 

Fevereiro 

marac 

March 

Marco 

a pra il 

April 

Abril 

mai 

May 

Maio 

jdn 

June 

Junho 

julai , jauldl 

July 

Julho 

agast 

August 

Agosto 

sitambar 

September 

Setembro 

a ktil bar 

October 

Outubro 

navambar 

November 

Novembro 

dasambar 

December 

Dezembro 


Those which call for attention are agast , sitambar, aklubar , 
dasambar, 

3. Words in which a Portuguese dental mag have become cerebral, 
some of these are much disputed and all are doubtful. 

Port, balde, pail, bucket ; baltl. 

falto, deficient; PU. faltu, superfluous; PH. phdltu \ 
Laihndi, phdltu , a hull who waits at cross roads for odd 
jobs ; Nep. phdltu, phdltu . 
foguete, rocket > pataka , squib, etc. ? Skr. pat + ha. 
tope, top of mast, etc. > topi , cap, hat. 
varanda, balcony > UPH. baranda ; HU. barand a (book form). 
I take it that bardmada is a pseudo -Persian formation 
manufactured in India and as unknown in Persia as 
nom-de-plume and double-entendre are in France. This 
is a greatly discussed word, 
termentina, turpentine : bookform tarmantu. 

The UPH. words paltan, regiment, and bishut, biscuit, jdkat, 
jacket, are just as likely to be derived from English battalion, biscuit, 
and jacket as from Portuguese batalhao, biscoito, and jaqueto. 

4. I have noted one or two points which go to show that 100 years 
ago Indians seemed readier to equate Indian dentals with English 
alveolars than they are now. It would be interesting if further proofs 
were forthcoming. Asad Ullah Galib, about 1830 (see Urdu e 
Mu'attd, ed. of 1921, p. Ill), writes Istarling for Stirling, and twice 
sikartar for Secretary ; Muhammad Yahya Tanha, quoting this very 
passage in Sait ul Musannifin, 1924, changes the words to Istarling 
and sikartar ; yet sihattar is in general use conversationally to this day. 
Lallu Lai in 1803-9 writes gilkrist for Gilchrist, whereas the usual 
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form to-day is gilkraist (so Tanha, op. cit.). In the same passage 
Lallu himself freely uses cerebrals to represent English alveolars. 

The tip of the tongue when pronouncing an alveolar is between 
the dental and the cerebral position, almost midway. Taking the 
hard palate as 1| inches from front to back we may put cerebral 
t, d half an inch from the back edge of the teeth ridge. The centre 
or lower half of the front teeth (the dental position) is perhaps a 
quarter to three-eighths of an inch from the front edge of the teeth 
ridge. But the modern Indian hearing alveolar t and d , considers 
them cerebrals. This is not merely a literary device, it is the rule in 
village talk. Thus we have: — 

P. ratbi < rahti < rapti < rapot + t < report + i ; a man who brings 

in reports of occurrences. 

P. batemi < beterni <be — tem +i<be — time + i. batemi means 

lateness, etc. 

India Allah’s very clever lines illustrate both tendencies : — 

^ y yr d/ 

(He is so fleet footed that if his rider breakfasts in Calcutta he may 
lunch in London.) I am presuming that tipan reached U. and P. 
from England. 

I have not touched upon English th in “ think ” or “ then ’. The 
former is almost always th (sometimes t when final), as us Ice thru < 
us ke through, by means of him : samit sdhab (sahib) = Mr. Smith. 
Against this note thadd kalds for “ third class ”. The latter th > d : 
fddar < “ father,” Roman Catholic priest : but padri < Portuguese 
“ padre,” any clergyman. 

5. Conclusion. — It appears to be clear that some LPH. words, 
derived directly from English without possibility of Portuguese 
influence, have changed alveolar t f d , to dental t , d, Is any explanation 
possible ? 

(i) One explanation may be stated to be rejected. It is that the 
presence of r near t or d affects its pronunciation. V ery many native 
English speakers cerebralize t y d , I, n, when r immediately precedes, 
and not a few make t y d, dental when r immediately follows, but 
there is no reason to think that modern r has any such effect in North 
India. We may satisfy ourselves about this if we listen to Indian 
schoolboys reading English. 
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(ii) Some words taken from English have been altered und*r 
Portuguese influence, and vice versa. 

(iii) When Portuguese must be excluded we are left to random, 
guesses for individual words, unless we suppose that eighty or a 
hundred years ago English alveolar t and d were nearer to dental t 
and d than they are now. If this were established it would be all the 
harder to explain why Lallu used cerebral letters in the transcription 
of Gilbert, Lord, Minto, Taylor, doctor ( ddktdr ), Lieutenant (liptan), 
Hunter, and Lockett. 

(iv) About any Portuguese t and d , which may have become cerebral, 
I say nothing, partly because they are not the real subject of this note, 
and partly because the very few words which suggest this phenomenon 
are of dubious origin. 
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ENGLISH WORDS IN PANJABI 


rrHE details of philological processes are generally lost in the 
mists of obscurity, and most recognized linguistic development 
is difficult to follow because it took place hundreds or thousands of 
years ago. We must often have wished for the chance of hearing one 
sound change into another, and the wish is usually vain. But in the 
case of English words in India it is frequently possible to see them 
entering the country and watch the changes taking place. We can learn 
valuable lessons from the detailed study of one Indian language. I 
have therefore taken Panjabi and given a list of nearly 400 English 
words which have been incorporated into it. This first article contains 
the words with their Panjabi equivalents in two dialects. In the second 
I hope to analyse the words and draw conclusions. 

English words in India may be divided into three classes. First 
there are words which have been wholly assimilated and are known to 
every villager. At the other extreme we have a large number, an 
indefinite number, of words used only by educated Indians in con- 
versation or books. They are recognized as foreign words and those 
who use them try to pronounce them as in English. No object would 
be served by making a list of them. A man once said to me with much 
bitterness : “ merd fddarinld men vdif nu bard bcedXi tarit karda e (my 
father-in-law treats my wife very badly) ” ; or we may hear mte 
hard lonliftl Icarnd ea (I feel very lonely). Such Panjabi does not help us. 

But there is a third class, viz. technical terms used only in 
connexion with certain professions or pursuits or amusements. We 
have military, legal, and scholastic words, or it may be words relating 
to canals, railways, or games. These words are, it is true, employed 
by illiterate people, but their sphere is limited. They are difficult 
to deal with, for one does not know exactly how many of them to 
include. To take one example, most English military terms are found 
in the sijpahVs vocabulary, but only a few are fully naturalized. I 
have had to exercise my judgment in the matter. 

A word as to the preparation of this list. I first wrote out the words 
as they are heard in Northern Panjabi, and sent them to Dr. BanarsI 
Das Jaen, who belongs to Ludihana and speaks the southern dialect. 
He very kindly sent me & further list including about sixty words 
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which I had not thought of, and gave his own pronunciation of my 
words. I in turn added the Northern pronunciation of his new 
words. Frequently there is no difference between us. To give his 
forms and mine separately would involve a lot of needless repetition. 
It is sufficient to indicate the general line of divergence. It is entirely 
characteristic of the two dialects. 

Where the Northern has The Southern tends towards 


kk > 9 A*. 9 

f, v (faint dento-labials) ph\ b 

s s or ch 

l l 

n n 


Dr. BanarsI Das has no kh or g , and uses / only when it is assimilated 
to a following t or d ; his n, too, is rarer than mine. The ordinary 
system of transliteration has been followed except that sounds usually 
written au and at are represented by aw and ce. This is to prevent the 
common English distortion of them into the “ ow 99 of “ howl ” and 
“ y 99 of “ style Dr. BanarsI Das’s se is [a©], mine is pure 
monophthongic [«]. 

About a dozen words are taken from a Bengali list prepared by 
Mr. Sutton Page. 


List of En 
act (legal), cekat, ikat . 
agency, aja'nsi. 
agent, ajant'. 

Africa, afri'ka , phan'kd. 

America, amrtkd. 

American, mdrkin (a cloth), 
allowance, alaums, laws. 
appeal (legal), ajnl. 

April, aprwV. 
artichoke, hdthtcok. 
assistant, odtonf', aslant' . 

August, agast' (dental t). 

B.A., bi'yye. 
ball (for play), bdl. 
bamboo cart, ba'mbu hat (bamboo 
alone is not used). 


Words in Panjabi 
? banyan (a vest), bancen ' , banean . 
bank (money), bank (? Port.), 
baptize ; bceptdiz < ona, be baptized, 
barracks, barak , bdrag . 
barrack-master, do. -tndstafy 
-vnastar ; his place of work, 
do. -mastri, -mdstn. A b.-m. 
is a transport agent, 
barrister, bdli£tar , balistar ; his 
work, ball start, bait start 
bat (for play), beet. 
bearer, bce 6 ra. 

bearing, barang ' (letter without 
stamp, person without ticket), 
beef, ft?/, 
belt, bilt. 

bench, banc, bine , brine. 
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Bible, bcebal , baibal. 
bicycle, baiskal', baisikal' . 

? billet, biltl (way-bill, etc.), 
bioscope, baiskop . 
biscuit, biskut. 

blotting, biotin , blotting-paper, 
board, bod. 

boarding, bodiii , bodah (hostel). 

boat, see gunboat. 

boil, bed ; ‘ adbcel , hard boil ; 

‘ afbcel , half boil, i.e. boil soft, 
bomb, bamb (? Port.) ; see “ bum- 
ball 

boot, but. 
bottle, botal . 
box, bakas , 

bowl, boli-galds (bowl-glass, i.e. 
finger-bowd). 

braces, bresaz ; see “ gallowses.” 
brake, birk\ brek (guard's van, 
etc,) 

branch, branc. 
brandy, brandi. 
breast, see “ double 
breeches, birjas . 
brush, burs , burch . 

huggy, ba'ggl. 
bugle, 

bulldog, bulddg. 
bull-terrier, buU-kutta. 

bum-ball, bump-ball (in cricket), 
bamb ; see “ bomb 
button, batxxn . 

cake, 

calendar, kaWndar, 

camp, kampu , fozmp Port.). 

canister, knastar , fama'star (? Port. 

rawastfra, basket), 
car, see “ motor *\ 


card, kdt (postcard), 
castor oil, kastarce'l , Icastrce'l. 
catch, kcec. 

catching house, £an/I Aatcrf (pound 
for stray cattle), 
cement, si' milt, si' mint, sir mat. 
centre, senlar aid (run out, 
stumped) ^ 

certificate, sdtY plak, satiphi'tak. 
chain, ccen . 
chalk, cdk . 

chance, cans, canas ; o‘nu cans 
milea . he gave a chance 
(cricket), 
cheque, cikk, cik. 
chief court, cipkot. 
chimney, cimni, cimhi. 
chocolate, calde't, cdkolet. 
chop, cap ; see t{ potato 
Christian, kristdn,kristan (? Port.), 
cigarette, sigrat. 
civil surgeon, sival sarjan. 
class, kids, kolas. 
clerk, klark , kalarak , klark. 
cloth, kaldth, kildth. 
club, kalaf ; kalaf k*ar, club house, 
coach, koc ; coachman, kocvan. 
coat, kot. 
cocoa, koko. 
coffee, kdft. 
collar, kalar. 
college, kdlaj. 
colonel. kamm’L 

commander ; kamdniar afsar 

(C.O.) 

commission, kamlsan, kamisan. 
commissioner, kamiinar , 
kamisnar. 

committee, kame't i, hame'ttl. 
company, kawmpanl , kampanl. 
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compounder (medical), kampo'dar , 
kampo'tar. 

conference, kdnphrces. 
congress, kangras. 
constable, kd'nstebal, kanstebah 
copy, kappl, kdpi (note-book, 
copy-book), 
cork, kak , kag. 

( ornflour, karnflau'r. 4 
couch, kawc. 
council, hvwsal. 

court, korat (court of ward), 
c. fees, k-ot fls, kot phis ; see 
“ chief J \ 
cream, kirm. 
cricket, kirkat. 

croquette (for eating), kurkat. 
cuff, kaff, kaph. 
cut piece (tailoring), kat pVs. 
cutlet, katlas. 

dead-house (mortuary), ded ’ aw's . 
December, dsa'mbar, dasa’mbar 
(dental d). 
decree, di'grl. 

deputy, dipt! ; d. commissioner, 
dipt 1 kamisnar. 
diamond cut, dcemal kat . 
diary, dcerl. 
dictionary, diksnr ! . 
director, darektar, darcrktar. 
dish, dls. 

dispensary, dispensri. 
distant signa 1 , dls! sa it ga l . 
doctor, ddgddr , ddgdar , ddkd-ar , 
daktar ; abstract noun, ddgdarl , 
ddgdarl , dakdarl , ddktarl. 
double, dabal (strong, excellent) ; 
dabal rot! , English bread ; dabal 
bres . double breast, 

[i 


dollar, dalld. 
down, see “ signal 
dozen, darjan. 
drawer, draz, draj. 
drawers, pair of, draz, drdj. 
dress, dares , dres (d and d). 
dresser, daresar. 

dressing, dress! (levelled ground 
etc. : dental d). 
drill, cloth, daril. 
drill, military, daril , dalel (dental 
d in latter). 

driver, engine-, daraivar. 

engine, ihan, an fan. 
engineer, anjl'ngar , anjrii'r , 
anjriir , anjmar , a'njniar. 
entrance (exam.), entrcens ; antrces . 
European, yurpln , zurbln. 

F.A., effe , wffe, cepphe. 
fail, fel, fed, phel , 
father (priest), fddar. 
fashion, fcesan, phcesan. 

February, fa r van, pharbari. 
lees, fls, phis. 
fire, verb ,fcer,fcel. 
fireman, fcermcen , fairmcen. 
first class, fastklds, phastklds , 
phastklas. 

flannel, falalcen, phalalcen. 
foot (measure), jilt, futt , phutt ; 

foot-rule, dufuttd. 
football, futbdl, phutbal. 

? forme (printing), farma , pharma 
(? Port.). 

France, frdns, phrds . franslsl ; 

French, phrdslssl. 

French beans, frasbln. 
frock. /ra A:. phrdk. 
fry. frai. 
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fryingpan, fraipan. 
furlong, farla'g, pharlan. 

gaiters, getas , gcetas. 

“ gallowses ” (braces), galas , 
galas. 
gaol, jel 
gas, goes. 

general (military), jarncel'. 
general, adj .,janraL 
gentleman, j as ntahneen , 
jcentarmcen. 

German, jarman. 

Germany, jarmaiii . 
gilt, gilt, gi% 
gingham, gegam. 
girder, gddar. 

glass, galas, gilds (usually of 
metal) ; see “ bowl 
grace (for bills), glas , gilds. 
gravy, grebbi. 
gross (12 dozen), guras. 
guard, railway, gad. 
guard, military, police, garad 
(prob. Portuguese), 
gunboat, aganbot. 

half, see “ boil ”, “ plate 
hall, ( al. 
halt, ‘alt. 

head (of canal), ‘ed, ‘ced. 
headmaster, ( ed- or ‘ad-mas tar 
or mastar. 

headquarters, * cdkudtar . 
high, ‘al. 

high school, ‘al skul. 
high court, ‘al hot. 
hit, Hit (noun), 
hockey, ‘akki, ‘aki. 
holder, ‘awl da r (pen). 


hot case, ‘ dt'kes , * asket . 
hotel, ‘ otal (hotel, restaurant), 
house, see “ catching ”, “ dead ” 
hurricane, ‘arikcen (lantern). 

inch, amci, inci , inc. 
inspector, insp-itXar , - ektar , -iktai . 
intermediate, intar, intar mintam. 
Ireland, cerland. 

Italy, itli. 

jacket, jakat. 
jam, jam. 
jam-puff, jdmpap. 

January, janvari, janbari. 
jerk. gark. 
judge, jajj. 

July, jula'i, jula ! , jawld'i, jawld'. 
June, jun. 

kettle, ketli. 

lamp, lamp (? Port, lampada). 
landau, Icendo . 
lantern, laltcen. 
late, let . 

lecturer, lekcardr. 
lemonade, lamne't, landed. 
licence, lasa'ns. 
lieutenant, Xajtmn, lafta'nt. 
line, Icon , ken. 
local, nokal, lokal. 
lord, hit. 
lower, loar. 

M.A., emme, cernme. 
ma’am, mem. 
macaroni, makrum. 
machine, masin, tnasm. 
magistrate, majistret. 

Malta, mdltd (orange). 
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manager, mcenjar , mane'jar . 

March, marac , marc. 

mark, mdrkd, mark (trade mark ; 

? Port.), 
market, mdrkit. 
marmalade, mdmlet. 
master, mostor, mdstar ; see “head' \ 
matches, macis. 
mate, (head workman). 

May, mai. 

meeting, rriUiii , mitan. 
member, mimbar ; mimbri , mem- 
bership. 

mess, miskot (officers' mess). The 
Zenana Mission House in 
Dalhousie is called miskot be- 
cause it was once an officers’ 
mess. 

middle, midal. 

mile, mil, mcel (? Port. milhCt). 
mill, mill , mil . 
mince, mins. 

minute (60 seconds), mint, minat . 
miss (lady), miss, 
mission, misan. 
missionary, misnart . 
money order, maniddar. 
monitor, mani r tar, mnitar . 
motor, motar. 

motor-car, motokat, motar kai. 
municipal myunispal. 
municipality, myunispcelti. 

necktie, naktd'i. 
note (bank), not, lot. 
novel (story), naval. 

November, navambar. 
number, nambar , lambar , nambar , 
lambar ; lambafddr (etc.), village 
headman. 


October, aktubar (dental £). 
officer, a/sar. 

omlet, mdmlet ; see “ marmalade ’, 
operation (surgical), apresan , 

apresan. 

order, a(Zar ; see “ money ”, 
orderly (military), ardall, ardaU. 
out, awt (cricket) ; see “ centre ”. 
overcoat, uvarkot. 

papa, pa pa. 

parade (ground, or manoeuvres), 
pare't. 

parcel, par sal. 

party, pdti, parti, palti (team), 
pass, pas. 

passenger, psanjar, pasanjar 
(passenger train), 
pencil, pilsan, pilsan. 
pension, pinsan, pinsan, pilsan. 
peppermint, pippalmint. 
phaeton, jitan, phitan. 
phenyle, fancel, phancel, pharncel. 
photo, foto, photo. 
pin, pin. 
pipe, peep. 
plague, pale'g, pleg. 
plait, pale't , plet . 
plaster, plastar (dental t). 
plate, pale't , plet ; 4 af plet (half- 
plate), cheese plate, 
plate- layer, pleti'ar . 
platform, pletfarm , pletpharm. 
platoon? paltan . 

poach (eggs), poc ; poached eggs, 
anda poc. 
police, puls, pulas . 
polish, palas . 
polo, polio, po'Uo. 
porter, potar. 


[i*6] 


nurse, nces. 
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postcard, poskat. 

postmaster, posmdstar , posmdstar. 
pot, pat 

potato-chop, pate'tar cap. 
poultice, pultas . 
pound (money), pdwd. 
powder, podar. 

president, prezidant , prejidant, 
parizand . 

press (printing), pres. 
primary (school), prcemri. 
pudding, phutVn, puti'n. 
pump, papp, pamp. 
putty, phut i 71, puti n , pafi n. 

Quaker Oats, kuekar ot. 
quarantine, kuratln. 
quarter, kuatar (for quarter plate, 
i.e. tea plate) ; see “ head- 
quarters \ 

quinine, kunce'n , kurmn. 
quorum, koram. 

rail, rel. 
ration, rasn. 
ream, rim, rim. 
recruit, rangrut. 

register, rajistar ; registered, 
raji'stri , rajistfi ; registrar, 

rajistrdr. 

report, ra'pat , ra'hat , rapo't ; rabti, 
rapt i , ratbi , reporter (village), 
resident, rezidant. 
rifle, rafal. 

round (police), rdwd (dental d). 
rubber, rabar , raZw/. 
ruler, ruZ, Zi7Z (pencil or ruler), 
rum, ram. 

run through, ran thru. 

sauce, sas. 
sauce-boat, sdsbot. 


school, skill ; skulU , adj. 

Scotch, sakdc , skac. 

Scotland, sakdtland , skatland. 
second (time), sakint. 

second (class in train), sekan, 
scekan . 

second (course in meal), sikan. 
secretary, skattar, saka'Uar 
(dental t). 
semolina, samli'na. 
sentry, santfi (dental i). 
September, stambar , satambar 

(dental *). 

sergeant, sarjan, sarjant. 
servant, sarvanti (servants’ 
carriage). 

session(s), sisan , sisan. 
signal, sahgal, suhgal , sihgal . 
signal, down, do. dawn . 
slate, safe'Z, sZef. 

sleeper (railway), stipar, stipat. 
slipper, si'lpat , slipat. 
soda, sodda , so l dda. 
speech, sapi'c , splc. 
spell, .spe/Z (for noun “ spelling ”). 
stamp, astdm , astdm. 
station, sa/e'ian, stesan, Zesem, 
Zesan, aste'tan . 
stew, ti/w. 
stool, ZwZ. 
study, 

stuffing (in duck, etc.), sola pin, 
stapin. 
sub-, sah. 

superintendent, suprinteiidant , 
suparda'nt. 

tapioca, 
tar-coal, tdrkol. 
tax, tt£as. fu/at. 
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team, tim. 
tennis, tcenis. 

thermometer, tharmamtar , 
tha'rmame'tar . 

third class, thadd kalds, thard kids 
(r is a fricative cerebral), 
through, thru. 

ticket, tikat, tikas , tigat ; batikta , 
without a ticket, 
tiffin, tipan. 

time, tern, teem ; baterni , lateness 
for (be-tem-t). 

timepiece, tcemfis , tcempis. 
time-table, tcemtebal. 
tin, tin. 

toast, tos (dental £). 
tomato, tamdtar. 
tray, treZ (dental t). 
train, taren, tren, treen. 
treacle, tnkal , tanked . 


trump (in cards), tu'rap (dental £). 
trumpet, tu ram (dental <). 
trunk (steel), tarahk, trank. 
tub, tap. 

? tumtum, tamtam (pony trap), 
tumble, rambaUambal (scrambled 
eggs). 

tunnel, tan dal. 

turpentine, tar pin (dental t). 
twill, tul , tull. 

upper, apar. 

vermicelli, varmseti. 
via, via, vdya. 

V.P., vipi (value payable). 

waistcoat, vaskat, baskat . 
warrant, vara'nt, bara'nt. 
whiskey, viski, biski , hu$fci. 


Additional Words 

custard, kastar . 
gap, 

recess, rasces. 
shed, shidd. 


[n8] 
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Conclusion 

Note. — Northern or Western Panjabi is the dialect spoken to the 
north and west of Amritsar. It is distinct from Lahndl, which used to 
be called Western Panjabi. Southern or Eastern Panjabi is spoken 
south and east of Amritsar. 

f is prefixed to a word to show that it has another form which does 
not illustrate the rule under consideration. 

A GLANCE at the following pages will show apparent confusion in 
methods of word-formation. We must remember, however, 
the different influences which have been brought to bear. 

(i) Some, especially older words, are fully naturalized ; others, 
probably more recent, are only making their way. 

(ii) Some have been taken from newspapers and handed on to 
illiterate speakers : they remain subject to the influence of those who 
try to preserve what they believe to be English pronunciation. This 
accounts for much diversity of treatment. 

(iii) istu, stew, and astam. stamp, show us that some have come 
through the U.P. to which many servants in the Panjab belong and 
in which English institutions were established earlier than further 
north and west. 

(iv) Tax and ticket which both become tigat and tikas, remind us 
that borrowed words are often altered to make them resemble other 
Panjabi words whether former loan words or not. 

Pj. when it represents Eng. [e] or [ej, is shorter than when it has 
any other origin. Thus ce in hcrJJ. head, is shorter than ce in gceb, 
gap. karncel, colonel, or lah<rn . lantern ; so in j&hfarmcrn, gentleman, 
tile first cc is shorter than the second. An exception to the general rule 
is lufUvn (rp long), lieutenant. Other interesting words in this con- 
nexion are 'arlkcen, hurricane ; 'aclsam, Hutchison ; j/atlscen (also 
patwsn). Paterson : these have the longer ce. ‘ aclsan and pathan 
are also heard. 
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Stress 

The stress is generally on the same syllable as in English, but in 
the following words a change has been made. The stress mark is placed 
after the stressed vowel. 


agency, aja'nsi. 
agent, aja'nt. 

Africa, afri'kd , pharVka . 
America, amri'ka. 

April, aprce'l. 
assistant, akta'nt. 

August, aga'st . 

B.A., hVyye. 

banyan (vest), bance'n, banyan. 
barrister, bali'ktar. 
bearing, bara'iig . 
bulldog, buldd'g. 

calendar, kaWndar . 
canister, kna' star, kana'Har. 
cement, si' milt, si' mint, si'rmat. 
chocolate, t callc't. 
colonel, karnce'l. 
cigarette, si' gr at. 
croquette, ku'rkat. 

dead-house, ded'aw's. 
decree, di'gri. 

engineer, anji'nyar. 
entrance, entrce'ns . 

F.A., i'Jfe. 
furlong, farld'g . 


general, jarnce'l. 

hotel, * o'tal . 

lecturer, lekcara'r. 
licence, lasa'ns. 

M.A.. e'mme. 
manager f mane' jar. 
monitor, mam' tar, mnitar. 

necktie, naktai. 

papa, pn'pd. 

passenger, psa'njar, pasa'njar. 
platoon, pa'ltan. 
police, puls, pu'las. 
pudding, phuti'n, puti'n . 
putty, phuti'n , puti'n , and pati'n. 

register, raji star ; so raji' sin, 
registered. 

report, f ra'pat , f ra'bat ; so 
ra'pti , ra'bti , ra'tbi, reporter. 

second, ski'nt, saki'nt. 
secretary, ska'Uar f saka’ltar. 

warrant, varant. 


In addition to the above there are words with a double stress. 
Such are bicycle, ba'iska'l ; commissioner, kami'kna'r ; dd'gdd'r, 
doctor; quarantine, ku'rati'n. 

[120] 
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Transposition 

There are several instances of the transposition of r so that a stop + 
r + vowel becomes stop + vowel + r. 


breeches, birjas . 
brake, f birk. 
brush, burs. 
cream, kirm. 
cricket, kirkat. 


croquette, kurkat. 

February, farvarT , pharbari . 
gross, g uras. 
trump, turap . 
trumpet, turam. 


I is transposed in paltan, platoon ; falahen , flannel ; ka'laf ’ club ; 
pilsan , pencil, is an alteration of pinsal , and nti&I, reporter, of rofrl. 


Stressed Vowels 

The symbols between square brackets are phonetic. 

English [a] appears twenty-three times as d, in two words it is 
a , plastar, plaster ; kastrcel , castor oil. There is also the alternative 
form for &ZdrA;, clerk. 

[ae] The theoretical pronunciation of this vowel is e , but the 
examples show that actually this is rare. 

a occurs ten times : bardk, barracks ; f balistar , barrister ; brdndl , 
brandy ; jakat, jacket ; jam, jam ; Idltcen , lantern ; macas, matches ; 
rasn, ration ; astam, stamp ; tdplu, tapioca. 

(B eight times : f cekt , act ; beet, bat ; kcec , catch ; feesan , fashion ; 
Iceixdo , landau ; f meenjar, manager ; man ; gap. 

a five times : bdmbu, bamboo ; 6d/iA:, bank ; kdmpu , camp ; 
lamp, lamp ; makruni, macaroni. 

i twice : f ihaU act ; tikas , tax. 

e twice : pletfarm, platform ; mem, ma’am. 

M twenty-one times becomes a, occasionally it is d , bdmb, 
bomb ; afsar, officer ; bakas, box. We may add perhaps aklubar , 
October, f caklet, chocolate, and dpresan , opeiation, in which the a is 
unstressed. 

[ai] when initial or medial is ce or ai ; when final, at or at : exceptions 
are rafal , rifle ; f mH, mile ; jawld , July ; tem (or teem), time. 

Even [aia] becomes ce, e.g.fcer, fire ; deeri, diary ; dcemdl , diamond ; 

via, is via or vaya ; bioscope > bdiskop. 

[a] twenty-four times remains d, but we have u three times : 
turap , trump ; turam , trumpet ; burs, brush ; also kawmpam , 
company ; f kdnstebal, constable ; sdtapih , stuffing. In gawrmnt. 
government, the vowel is influenced by the v. 

[121] 
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[ao] is represented by aw seven times, sometimes pronounced 
[bo] ; twice by o : kampodar , compounder : and podar . powder ; 
flour is flawy. 

English short [e] or ft] appears in various forms, e or i is the 
commonest ; this e is very low, practically [e], and may as a rule be 
equally well written ce ; next in frequency is i. then a and lastly e. 

e, ce, sixteen times : scekan, second ; suprintendant, 
superintendent ; sentar , centre ; darektar , director ; decl , dead ; 
effe. F.A. ; jcentahncen , gentleman ; hed, head ; f inspektar , inspector ; 
lekcarcir , lecturer ; spel, spelling ; tcenis, tennis ; emme, M.A. ; rasce's t 
recess; rezldant, resident ; prezldant, president. 

/ thirteen times : hilt, belt ; brine , bench ; cik , cheque ; 
deputy ; f in an, engine ; f inspittar , inspector ; mws, mess ; 
mhnbar, member ; pilsan , pencil ; pinsan , pension ; pippalmint, 
peppermint ; si-saw, session ; sh/d, shed. 

d twelve times : banc, bench ; dasambar, December ; satambar , 
September ; navambar , November ; farvari, February ; janral , 
general ; lamnet , lemonade ; f laftant , lieutenant ; samtind , semolina ; 
santrl, sentry ; f anjan, engine ; f anjinyar , etc., engineer. 

/r: occurs in f laftcern, lieutenant. 

c six times : frr£?, breast ; dares, dress ; daresar , dresser ; 
daressl. dressing ; kettle ; press. 

[3] or [9] > dr, six times ; jarman , German (and jarmarii , 
Germany) ; i/ar&, jerk ; sarvanti , adjectival formation from servant ; 
mrmseli, vermicelli, karncel, colonel. 

dr, once ; f f/iard, third (r here is fricative cerebral). 

d, twice : /as£, first ; *j* thddd , third. 

d, once : gadar, girder. 

dr, once ; tdrpTn, turpentine. 

ce, once : nces, nurse 

[«]. twenty times e. 

d, twice : glds, gilds , grace ; vdskat, bdskat, waistcoat. 
ce, twice ; geetas. gaiters ; ccen, chain. 
al, once : mat. May. 

*, once : birk. brake. 

[e»] occurs in bearer, bce'ra ; and in phaeton, fitan. 

[1] i, twenty-seven times. 

1, seven times : kamlsan, commission ; disi, distant ; dis, dish ; 
mil r mil, mill ; pm, pin ; tin, tin ; sli^yat, slipper ; phutln, puiin , 
pudding. 

[122] 
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e. three times : kametl , committee ; gegam , gingham ; f dafeJ, 
drill. 

d. once : sangal , signal, 
once : f oewcl, inch. 

d occurs in huskl , whisky and tul, twill, where it stands for “ wi ” 
or “ whi *' (unstressed in biskiU, biscuit, kuncBn, kurcen , quinine). 
u stands for * fc wi ” in tdl , twill. 

[i] appears seven times as i. 

Once as l : kirm , cream. 

Twice as cc ; kuncen , kurcen , quinine ; fancel, phancel , phamcel , 
phenyle. In these words it is based on a pronunciation [-ami, [-ail]. 

[00] seventeen times o. 

Three times d : makruni , macaroni ; aktubar, October ; tfdjww 
tapioca. 

Twice d : uvarkot , overcoat ; pultas , poultice, 
aw; once : 4 awldar , holder. 

[01] becomes cr : 6ce£, boil ; <r£, oil (in castor oil). 

[o] ; (i) words without the letter “ r ”, becomes a : ball ; ca£, 

chalk ; ‘dfr, halt ; kaluth, kilath , cloth ; ‘a/, hall ; malta, Malta ; 
505, sauce. Exception, August. 

(ii) Words with “ r '* : five times d : kdk , &d?, cork ; kdnjlawr , 
cornflour ; dm 2 , drawer, drawers ; ddar, order ; kudtar , quarter. 

dr twice : farma< pharma , forme : ardall , orderly (note the different 
treatment in “ order ” above). 

[o], twice d : f phutt, foot ; buldag , bulldog. 

Once d ; bull, bull-terrier. 

Once t : f jitt, foot. 

[u] occurs ten times as d, and once as i : bigal , bugle. 

Unstressed Vowels 

Final [a) unstressed spelt with “ r " becomes -dr twenty-eight times, 
-dr, twice : lelxarar , lecturer ; ddgddr, doctor. 

twice : ddlld, dollar ; bce'rd, bearer, 

-a/, three times : | rubber ; sdpa/, sVipal , slipper ; f 

sleeper. 

-ar, once : t rabar . rubber. 

With these should be connected -o in mo/o motor-car. Cf. also 
g&tas, gaiters ; ardall, orderly ; pippalrnint , peppermint ; anjnlr , 
etc., engineer ; pletiar , plate-layer. 

[^3] 
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When not spelt with “ r ” it becomes -a, as amrtJca , America ; 
malta, Malta. 

A closely related question is that of all vowels which in English 
spelling require the letter “ r There are approximately fifty words 
in which such vowels are found. Of these thirty have the r sound in 
Panjabi, and twenty have not. 

Examples : rapot, report ; icdg, leak, cork ; gad, railway guard ; 
ucbs , nurse ; sarjan , sergeant ; karncel , colonel ; marc , March. 

Unstressed Vowels nearly always become -a or disappear. [-1] > -I ; 
[-I-] > -i- or - 1 - (-u- in hi shut, biscuit). Occasionally a “ spelling ” 
pronunciation is heard, as constable > cons-table < kanstebah 


Consonants 

b >/, in kalaf, club ; p in tap , tub ; and is inserted in bamb, bomb. 
ch >j in birjas , breeches. 

Representation of English d and t . I have dealt with this in a special 
article in Bull. S.O.S., Vol. IV, Pt. II. The following words were given 
there in which t and d have become dental. 

t : dagddr, doctor ; agast, August ; stambar, September ; aktubar . 
October ; ketll, kettle ; kanastar , canister ; tos , toast ; trel, tray ; 
santri , sentry ; hdthicok , artichoke ; turap , trump ; turam , trumpet ; 
tar pin, turpentine. 

d : dasambar , December ; ardali, orderly ; draz, drawer, drawers ; 
darjan , dozen. To these should be added tdrkol , tar coal ; plastar , 
plaster ; f baragmdstn, barrack-master's office ; f rajistrl , registered ; 
rated, round ; daW, military drill ; dres, dress ; dresst , dressing. 

d is changed to t in hat , card ; lat, lord ; larnnel , lamlet, lemonade ; 
rndmlet, marmalade; pare£, parade; phutln , pufin, pudding ; 
sakint , second (part of minute), and to Z in dcemal , diamond ; to fd, 
in inUzrmintam , intermediate. 

d is omitted in scekan , second class in train ; sikan , second course 
in meal ; kamdniar , commander, 
d is inserted in tandal , tunnel. 

f > pin cipkot \ chief court ; f sdt'iptak , certificate ; jdmpapp , jam- 
puff ; sataping, stuffing ; tiffin. 

/always tends to become ph in the Southern dialect. 

English h occurs (only initially) in about fifteen words. It always . 
gives rise to the low-rising tone. See vocabulary in last article. jf 

J >j except in jerk (used in cricket). 

[124] * 
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k usually remains k, but > g in f bdrag, barrack ; f Icdg , cork ; 
digri, degree ; f ddgddr , doctor ; rangrut, recruit ; tig at, tax or ticket. 
kt > tt in f inspittar, inspector. 
k is omitted in tdpiii , tapioca. See “ qu 
Z , see also «, r. 

Z immediately preceded by a cs. becomes -dZ, as bdibal , Bible : 
ra/aZ, rifle. 

Z > Z in sahgal , signal. It is added in JreZ, trav. 

Z and « are interchanged in Zo&aZ or nokal , local (used of trains) ; 
not or lot, note (money). 

The word “ number *' is usually nawhar when standing alone for 
“ number ”, but larnbar when meaning village headman who is called 
lambarddr or simply larnbar . 

Z is omitted in plettar , plate-layer, and inserted in pippalmint , 
peppermint. 

Z is interchanged with r in daril , rfaZeZ. military drill ; jcentalmwn, 
jcentarmcen, gentleman ; rul , lul, (wooden) ruler ; /aer, /®Z, fire. 

Z and n are transposed i nfaldlcen, flannel, 
m is omitted in papp , pump ; turap, trump. 

». see also Z. 

w is omitted in kampodar , compounder ; kanphrces , conference ; 
f antrces , entrance ; f Jdntt, allowance ; frdsbin, French beans : 
kurdtin , quarantine. 

n is inserted in rang rut, recruit ; omitted in dre.u, dressing ; and 
changed to in gegam, gingham. 

n > l or Z in f similt , cement ; laltcen, lantern ; deemed , diamond ; 
t ptisan, pension. 

w > «7, in cimnL chimney; f bancen, banyan; i/5an, engine; 
t leen , line. 

w > r in | kurcen, quinine. 

p is omitted in stambar , September ; astam , stamp. 

p> f in tcemfis, timepiece, and 6 in gap, f rabat. report. 

= foe, rejects the “ w *’ sound in kurdtin , quarantine ; kunwn. 
kurcen , quinine ; koram , quorum ; but retaias it in kuekar ot, Quaker 
Oats ; kuatar, quarter. 

r ; see also Z and the vowels [ 3 ], [a], and [ 0 ], and Unstressed 
Vowels. 

r is inserted in brine , bench ; f sir mat, cement ; lamdtar , tomato ; 
paietar cap , potato chop ; darjan, dozen. 

r > Z in balistar , etc., barrister ; #«Zds, glds, grace (banking). 

[125] 
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s is omitted in ttd, stool ; f tesan, station. 

s > s in astam , stamp ; ball star, barrister ; mdstar, master ; istu, 
stew ; t phastklds , first class ; huski , whiskey ; f ustant, assistant. 

sA always tends to become s in the Southern dialect ; in the 
Northern this occurs in three words : f burs , brush ; dls, dish ; rdsn, 
rations. 

s + cs. does not present much difficulty ; school, Scotch, Scotland, 
slate, sleeper, slipper, speech, spell, station, study, stuffing, can 
be pronounced without an extra vowel. When the vowel is introduced 
it is usually between the s and the cs. : istu, stew ; astam , stamp, 
come from the UP. 

i : see above t and d. 

t is omitted in sdrjan , sergeant ; tos, toast. 

It becomes d in ddgddr , doctor, and s in kaflas, cutlet. 

The forms disi, distant ; laftcen , lieutenant, should be noted. 

[*] > th : kaldth , cloth ; tharmarnetar, thermometer ; thard , 
third (also thadd) ; thru , through. 

[ 3 ] ^ d , fadar, father. 

v becomes Pj. v : sival, civil ; darcevar, driver ; uvarkot , overcoat ; 
navambar , November ; sarvantt, servant ; varmseli , vermicelli ; 
via, vaya, via ; vipi, V.P. ; naval , novel. 

# > h in grebbi, gravy. In gawrmnt , government amr > azer. 

becomes h in S.P. bdskat. waistcoat ; bararit, warrant ; biskt, 
whiskey. For cs. -f- w, see under [1] and qa. 

Addenda to Last Article 

gawrmnt , government. sagu , sago. praiveL private. 

jarnceli sarak (not r), general road, i.e. Grand Trunk Road. 

Corrigenda to Last Article 

For kamflawr , cornflour, read kdnjlawr ; for baskat \ waistcoat, 
read bdskat ; for pletVar , plate-layer, read ple'tiar ; for daraivar, driver, 
read darwmr ; for cerland , Ireland, read cerland. 

z remains in the words for baptise, braces, drawers, president and 
resident. 

2 > s in birjas , breeches ; / 7 s, fees ; gcetas, gaiters ; mads, matches. 

3 is omitted in ‘ edkudtar , headquarters. 

In S.Pj. 2 > j. 


[126] 
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WEST HIMALAYAN BOJJRI AND SINA BODU 


WEST HIMALAYAN BOHUI AND SINA BODU 

Most Indo- Aryan languages have a word for “ many ” 
or “ much ” or “ very ”, and another for “ big ” or “ great ”, 
corresponding to Hindi bahut and bam respectively, and each 
word has generally the same varieties of meaning. Thus 
the word for “ many ” also means “ much ” and “ very 
In Hindi bard sometimes stands for bahut ; Panjabi bard and 
bau't aie the same as bahut , and vaddd is used for kt big ” or 
“ great 

So far as I know attention has never been drawn to a 
remarkable word for bahut found in a continuous area which 
includes the Simla states of Kyuthal, Jubba], and Bashahr 
(part) as well as the British districts of Simla, Kot Gur, and 
KotkhaL The form under discussion is found in four out of 
the five Aryan dialects which are spoken in Bashahr and 
collectively known as KocI, viz. the dialects of Baghi, Rohru, 
Surkhull, and Dodra-Kuar. I have not actually heard it 
in the remaining Koci dialect, that of Rampur, or across 
the Satluj in SirajI, Suketl, or any of the other dialects 
further down the river, but, as there is much coming and 
going, the word must be heard outside its proper home. 

The following varieties of the word should be noted. 
Koci dialects in Bashahr : — 

Baghi bdri, bohri Surkhull bdri 

Robru bohri Dodra Kuar bori 

Jubba], bo^ri (with glottal stop) 

Kot Gur baukri 

Simla, Kyfithal bhauri 

The final i represents a high front vowel often written -T. 

About these words it has to be noted that — 

(i) In all of them the r is dental, not cerebral. 

(ii) All are indeclinable : the ending -i occurs with both 
genders are numbers. 

Nearly all the words meaning “ much or “ many have 
indeclinable forms (this follows from their etymology) ; 
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but those meaning “ big ” are generally declined. Thus 
words of the type ban t (i.e. bahu, bau, bau c ) and bahut ( bau't , 
bhaut , bahut) are not declined. Note, however, that Pj. 
bau'ta “ much ” is always declined. The words for “ big ” 
or great ”, such as bard, vadda , boro , borau , bdro, bodda , 
baurau , baddd , etc., have cerebral r or d and are declinable. 

What is the derivation of bohri. One thinks naturally of 
bahuiara. That would explain *bdhrd , but does not account 
for the ending -i, which, as we have seen, is not fem. 
Professor Jules Bloch suggests to me that perhaps bohri 
really is a fem. and agrees with an unexpressed noun, and 
Professor R. L. Turner that -i is possibly emphatic like 
the similar ending in Nepali. There are difficulties. The 
meaning “ many ” seems incompatible with the idea of an 
unexpressed word ; the emphatic seems to postulate a n on- 
emphatic form, but I do not know of one. Probably all 
three types, bohri, bahu, and bahut come from forms of the 
same root, and the words for “ big ” from forms of another 
root unconnected with the first. 

We proceed now to another type. The Sina word for 
bahut is bodu, very interesting and difficult to explain. Like 
bohri and bahut it has a dental for its second consonant, 
but unlike them it is declined. The word for “ big ” is bora, 
pronounced with cerebral r. The suggestion has been made 
that bodu and boru are merely different spellings or pro- 
nunciations of the same word. They differ, however, in both 
sound and sense. Bodu has a dental d , bdru a cerebral r, 
and the first vowel is very different. The o of boru changes 
to d in the fem. ban, and plur. bare, going back probably to 
an original d, while the o of bodu , which never changes, 
probably comes from original -o. One word means “ great ” 
or “ big ”, the other many ”, e< much ”, or “ very 

I add some examples of the use of bodu ; — 
bodi bari bari, a very big pond. 
bode bare bari , very big loads. 
bode agure bari, very heavy loads. 
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bodi misti pdn, a very good road. 

bodu hin, much snow. 

bodu galls , very ill. 

bode khune, many murders. 

bodu vale' , bring a lot. 

bodu giran , very difficult. 

bodi dur , very far. 

ma bodu betus } I sat much, i.e. I waited a long time. 
talaJc bodi thenen, they make much divorce, i.e. often divorce 
their wives. 

bodi girom valere' , much perspiration cause-to-be-brought, 
i.e. perspire well. 

jak bode yogi hane , people are very independent. 
tus bodu chut thiga , you made much lateness, you were very 
late. 

bodi bxrgayer' bodi shlkdst fchege , in much warfare much defeat 
they ate, i.e. they fought much and were severely 
defeated. 

The word boru “ big ” hardly requires further illustration. 
It will be sufficient to refer to the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, which contains both words. We have boru kdner “ a 
great fa min e ” and bdru pug “ the big son ”, i.e. “ the elder 
son ” : also bodi dur “ very far See the first two examples 
above. 

The derivation of bodu from vardkakah does not explain 
o. Professor Turner points out that Mid. I. a tends to become 
o in Sina under the influence of a following u , but that this 
fact does not appear to have any bearing on the bodu question. 
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THE SINDHI IMPLOSIVES 1 

Implosives differ from plosives in being uttered with an intake of 
breath. It may be taken into the lungs or stopped in the larynx. 
Theoretically a plosive-implosive is also possible, in which air is 
expelled from the lungs and simultaneously inhaled, the current in 
both cases going no further than the larynx. A final decision can only 
be made in a phonetic laboratory, but without such aid it is possible 
to give an approximately correct account of these sounds. 

The Sindhi implosives are four in number, all unaspirated sonants, 
a bilabial, a guttural, a retroflex tongue-tip palatal, and palatalized 
blade-front-dento-alveoiar. Three of them correspond to the North 
Indian sounds usually written b , g , and d. The fourth is supposed to 
correspond to j, but is actually a palatalized d. The ordinary d- 
implosive is not found. All four may be initial, medial, or final. Many 
other sounds may be enunciated in this way, but Sindhi has only four. 
One must first learn to control one’s larynx and to raise or lower it at 
will. It is not difficult to make a difference of an inch between the 
high and the low position of the larynx, and with practice this could be 
increased. The best rule for producing them is perhaps this : try to 
make an ordinary b, g , d, or palatalized d, but at the same time close 
the glottis and lower the larynx. This will necessitate an intake of 
breath, and prevent air from going beyond the larynx. 

I feel convinced that the amount of air that reaches the lungs is 
negligible. A simple experiment goes to prove this. If one holds one’s 
breath and repeats the implosive b as often as one can without taking 
a fresh breath (it is easy to do so about 250 times), one will find that 
at the end one can make a full inhalation. If at each of these 250 
repetitions an appreciable amount of air had been taken in, a final 
inhalation would have been impossible. 


1 41 Implosive” has sometimes been used in & slightly different sense, e.g. by 
Professor Jones in English Phonetics. 
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ET DE QUIBUSDAM ALIIS 

(1) Hindi, Urdu bhai and bhai, Pj. val or and p al or pra. 
The words bhai and vdl differ widely from bhai and pr t a, but 
I do not think the difference has ever been pointed out. bhai 
and prfi mean brother or cousin, and include, of course, 
brother in trade, nation, or religion, bhai and vdi, on the other 
hand have nothing to do with brother ; they are not even 
confined to males. The two Pj . words do not resemble each 
other in sound, bhai and vai mean my good fellow, my good 
woman, my good man. They are constantly used by husband 
to wife, by master or mistress to servant, by parents to 
children, by friend to friend. They imply familiarity, and 
suggest that the person spoken to is inferior, or at least not 
superior, in rank. A servant would not use it to a master or 
a wife to a husband. 

bhat and vdi do not take the stress though they can begin 
a sentence. Of particular interest is the difference of initial 
letter in Pj. p t dt or pr ( d and vdi or v f di. In Pj. it is generally 
enclitic, and therefore the initial Sk. bh becomes not p t as 
for bh-, but v f or v. The change of v t to v is due to absence 
of stress. 

(2) Platt’s Dictionary gives the word hUnd two meanings, 
“ shake ” and “ become familiar I would make the 
suggestion that they should be given as separate words. 
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Ml- “ shake ” used to be hal-. Thus Mir Asar, writing in 1740, 
makes halna rhyme with calna. In Dakani Urdu to-day the 
word is halna , and in Pj . it is hallnd , or alland. The other word 
always has i , and in Pj. has a cerebral l, ilna “ become 
accustomed ” or “ familiar.” 

(3) Pj. all and t al. Unfortunately both the large Pj. 
dictionaries fail to distinguish l from l ; they thus obscure 
many interesting differences. Thus t all “a plough ”, plur. 

lid (Sk. halya) } is fern, and has alveolar l : t al “ a yoke ” (of 
ploughing oxen) (Sk. hala -), is masc. and has cerebral l. 

du‘ flld da Jehu 1 is a well with enough land for two pairs of 
oxen to plough. The word for ploughman (Sk. hdliJca-) 
is like this second word. It is dlx f not fill or jdUi. The 
verb to plough is t al va‘nd, not all va‘na. 

(4) Phonetics 
(a) The word “ Sind ” 

I have always written the word in this way, feeling that the 
pronunciation shina was the best approximation for 
a European. It is perhaps advisable, in the interests of 
accuracy, to indicate the exact pronunciation. The chief 
thing to avoid is sheena (shind). The i is a retracted variety 
of the x heard in long syllables in Urdu, Pj., and Sina. It is 
almost the Russian [i] in [bi^] “to be ” ; more advanced 
than the normal Russian sound, and is quite short. 

$ is a retracted sh> slightly further back than the sh element 
in English “ try ”. n is an ordinary cerebral n with strike 
point behind the teeth ridge. 

(b) The Prefixes pre- and post- in Phonetics 

These prefixes are common in words like prepalatal, post- 
dental, postal veolar, and would be useful if there were agree- 
ment about their meaning. Unfortunately they are used in 
two mutually contradictory senses, and every writer assumes 
that his own meaning is attached to them by others. The 
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question is whether, e.g., prepalatal is a subdivision of palatal 
or not. I use prepalatal to mean “ in front of the palate ”, 
not “ on the anterior part of the palate ” ; and postalveolar 
to mean “ behind the alveolar position ”, not “ on the 
posterior part ” of it. This seems to me to correspond with 
the medical use of pre- and post-, and to be correct. So 
“ prechristian ” means not in the early part of the Christian 
era, but before the Christian era. One or two authors, however, 
employ the prefixes in the contrary sense. My object in 
writing this note is not to insist on my opinion, but to mention 
the two meanings and to point out that owing to the confusion, 
unless we define our terms, we shall not be understood. 

(c) Comparison of Sounds in Different Languages 

In describing an unwritten language we often have to 
compare its sounds with those of a written one, but we must 
avoid comparing things which are on different planes. 
If I compare Urdu or Panjabi words and sounds with those of, 
say, Lahndl or Sina, I must not compare written words with 
unwritten sounds unless I am quite certain of the 
pronunciation represented by the former. 

The writing of Indian languages, whether in their own 
character or in Roman letters, is not phonetic. Thus we are 
told that in Urdu d is pronounced like u in “ but ”, Actually 
that is one out of seven pronunciations, all perfectly common, 
viz. approximately the vowel sounds in (1) far, (2) bang, 
(3) attempt (first vowel), (4) gone, (5) men, (6) but, and (7) 
complete omission. The same speaker will habitually employ 
the whole seven. Yet people talk of the sound of d. 

Again, Urdu speakers will say vo haft mere sat sat a£d “ that 
elephant came with me ”, but the omission of an aspirate 
in an unwritten language is treated as something remarkable. 

When we say, as I have done myself, that the vowels of 
certain unwritten languages vary a great deal, we must not 
suggest that the fact is unusual, or forget how much 
variation (concealed by fixed spelling) there is in the 
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pronunciation of vowels in the literary languages of India ; 
and if we compare them we must compare actual sounds in 
both cases. There is a surprising amount of confusion about 
the sounds of well-known languages, and the pronunciation 
of many words is very different from what is supposed. 


MIDDLE INDIAN -d-> -r- IN VILLAGE KASMIRI 

When thirty years ago, in the summer of 1898, I began to 
study Ka^mlri in a lovely village 20 miles from Srinagar, 
my teacher being a city Muhammadan, I noticed that in 
certain words he used r, while the villagers regularly said r, 
as gur , gur “ horse ” ; yur , yilr “ hither ” ; while in others 
both alike said r, as Jcarun “ do ” ; vara vara “ carefully 
There was no variation in this usage ; a villager never by 
accident put r into a word with r. Subsequent visits to 
Kasmlr confirmed not only the fact of diversity between city 
and village, but also the regularity of it. 

In the Festgabe Hermann Jacobi , 1925, Professor R. L. 
Turner, following up some statements of mine in Bull . S.0.S. r 
iii, 2, 382, suggests that MI -d- > -r- in village Kasmlrl. 
In support of this opinion, with which I entirely agree, I 
submit a list of words taken from the village language. In 
only two of them do we find an unexpected r ; both these are 
connected with cooking, doubtless loanwords from Brahmans : 
kray “ cauldron ”, Pj. karai: krutsh “ spoon ”, Pj. karcha. 

Noteworthy is karun “ eject ”, in which we have a cerebral 
as we expect, but, contrary to rule, it is r instead of d. 

In khur* “ heel ” we expect r, for we have it Pj., Lahndl, 
and Sfiia, but we might easily have got r from the other root. 
In view of the r in harun “ fall ”, we must either reconsider 
the tentative equation of harun with H. sarnd , or conclude 
that it is a loanword. 
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For “ myrrh ” the Kasmiri Dictionary , edited by Sir George 
Grierson, gives (but with a question mark) the strange word 
mur — strange because the Pandits cannot say r ; moreover, 
villagers say mur . As the word is Hebrew, r is natural. 

The subjoined list is a good example of the distinction 
between loanwords and words regularly developed. It is a 
mere matter of majority. Here we have over forty words in 
which an anticipated r is found, and only two with an 
unexpected r. The necessary conclusion is that the forty 
represent the rule, and that the two are loanwords. 

In order that this list should not depend on my assertion 
alone I sent most of it to Professor Siddhe^var Varma, 
asking him to check it with village Muhammadan Ka Amiris. 
This he has been so kind as to do. 

All these words have a special interest ; they illustrate 
well what I said about r in this dialect, and incidentally help 
us with etymologies, as in the case of harun “ fall ”. 

The four adverbs of place deserve attention. The -j- 
which appears in all of them may not be Sk., but it has several 
parallels. 



where ? 

where 

here 

there yonder 

KA 

kor 


yur 

tor dr 

S&sl 

kaje 

jare 

etthx 

otthi 

Bhadravahl 

kdri 

zari 



BhalesI 

kdre 

dzere 



Pa<Jan 

kdf 

zdr 



Curah! 

pj. 

kdre 

jSfe 


tor “ up to there ”, 


“ up to the end 

The Dictionary gives some d forms, generally as village 
alternatives. I have put them in brackets with the initial D. 
Villagers do not use d in these words, but Pandits often think 
they do. It would be useful to make an exhaustive list of 
village -r- words. It is important to realize that they mark 
a definite dialectic variation, and are perfectly regular. 
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Village Kasmiri 

Panjabi 

bigarun , be spoilt 

vigarnd 

bigarun , spoil 

vagarna 

&Ir, crowd 

pir 

hr or*, cat 

billa 

by or*, cat 


cherun , annoy 

cherna 

chirkdvun. 


sprinkle 

chiraknd 

chorun , leave 

H. chorna 

dor!*, beard 

ddr'i 

dor", firm 


garun , fashion 

karna 

(D. gadun) 


got, sugar 

gur 

<7#r, pakka 


#ar", horse 

k t ord 

#wr", mare 

kpfl 

(D. <7ud") 


<7 dr", clock 

kafl 

gur, kacca 


gagrd , thunder 


hagor*, cart 

chakra 

Mr, June- July 


ora, pair, etc. 

jord 

juf, do 

jori 

kapur, cloth 

kapra 

karun , eject 

kadd'na 

karun, boil 

karna 

kdkur , cock 

kukkar 

Mr", bracelet 

kard 

£of, whither 



Village Kasmiri 

Panjabi 

Mr", girl 

kuri 

lar , thread 

lar 

larun, fight 

larna 

laroy i , fight 
(D. ladoy 1 ) 
larun , run 
larun, stain 

larai 

lur ", club 

laura 

mir", dovecot 

H. mog/i 

mdr, foolish 
mor*, body 
(D. mod*) 
mu run, husk 
or, thither 

H. murh 

parun, read 
sur, boy 
thiir*, back 

parnd 

tor , thither 
tsharun , seek 
(D. tshaduri) 

tor 

tsiir ", bird 
i/ar, hither 

ciri 

Loanwords 

kray, cauldron 

karai 

krutsh, ladle 

karchd 

Other words with 

r (not r) 

khur ", heel 
harun, fall 

khur 

mwr, myrrh 

mur 
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The Old Testament : A new Translation. By James 
Moffatt. VoL I, xi + 571 pp. Vol. II, xi + 483 pp. 

London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1924. 10s. 6d. per vol. 

In these days of specialized work it is a bold thing for a 
New Testament scholar to translate the Old Testament, for, 
although he will naturally mistrust his own opinion in a sphere 
where he has not expert knowledge, and will follow that of 
Old Testament scholars, yet he requires a general acquaintance 
with the whole field in order to be able to pass wise judgments. 
This is a great work and will be of immense service to all those 
who really study the Bible, especially to those who do not read 
the original. It must be judged by its intentions. It aims at 
giving a popular and accurate translation in good modern 
English. It cannot supersede the AV. and the RV., but is to 
be used along with them. We must ask ourselves two 
questions : is it accurate, and is it couched in good English ? 
The answer to the first question is almost wholly favourable 
(though I cannot persuade myself that I"0 

nil means “ may God kill me and worse”). It is 
invaluable in throwing new light on obscure or doubtful 
sentences, it is a wonderful contribution to knowledge. The 
second question must be answered with much greater reserve. 

While there are innumerable passages, especially in the 
second volume, full of felicitous renderings, some which make 
one glow with spiritual ardour, there are many others 
where wrong idioms, even bad grammar, harsh phrases, 
colloquialisms, almost vulgarisms, impair the pleasure and 
profit of reading. The faults of idiom, diction and grammar 
which are observable in the author’s New Testament are still 
present, though happily they are not nearly so prominent. 
Thus to take his translations of the poetry, one’s criticism of 
the first volume, and to a lesser extent of the second, is that 
they are a strange mixture. Phrases of rhythmic and poetic 
beauty jostle colloquial prose ; in half a dozen consecutive 
lines we may find a number of incongruous details— rhyme. 
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metre, and rhythm, along with unrhymed, unmetrical, and 
unrhythmical lines, or stately prose along with snippets of 
modern conversation. The following examples from vol. i 
will illustrate what has been said : — 

(а) Bad or clumsy English : Who has handed you over 
your foes, Gen. xiv, 20. In case they would kill him, Gen. 
xxvi, 7. She (Rahab) stayed on the wall, Joshua ii, 15. Isaac 
stayed at Gerar, Gen. xxvi, 6. Where you hid yon day, 1 Sam. 
xxvi, 16. All yon company that I met, Gen. xxxiii, 8. He and 
his officers stiffened themselves , Ex. ix, 24. Encouraged him 
from God, 1 Sam. xxiii, 16. Drow r sy and asleep, 2 Sam. iv, 6. 
We will never be able, Neh. iv, 10. Destroy all the spots, 
niQIpD, Deut. xii, 2. In 1 Ch. xxvii, 24, “ never ” occurs 
twice^ apparently for “not”. So Song v, 6, and else- 
where, “ check ” is used for “ find fault with 

(б) Colloquial or undignified English : in the great poem of 
Deut. xxxii the Almighty is made to refer to His enemies as 
“ fatuous folk ” ("QX *1J), v. 28, and to say “ I had meant to 
finish them off” (ErVNSN), v. 26a. In the same poem occurs the 
school phrase “ ask your seniors to repeat Other examples 
are : Moses was a most devout creature, Num. xii, 3. Hands 
off ! Jos. vi. 18. Jacob started to mount his sons on camels, 
Gen. xxxi, 17. This is a bad business, 1 Sam. xxvi, 16. 
Passing waifs (D*2BHri), 1 Ch. xxix, 15. 

In places there are phrases which convey no clear meaning. 

A considerable number of the individual words seem out of 
place in a Bible translation, for they have a peculiar and narrow 
meaning. Such words are braves, fetishes, fortalice, sept, 
sheikhs, midrash, burg and burghers (former not given, latter 
marked “ archaic ” in Concise Oxf. Diet.), troglodytes (surely 
“ cave-dwellers ” is a far commoner word), is translated 

now “ desert ”, now “ country ” or “ open country ” (descrip- 
tion, not translation), now “ wolds ”, now “ steppes ” (applied 
to a part of the country where there are no steppes) : David’s 
O'TOH are called “ knights ”, which they were not. Some 
prophets are termed “ dervishes ”, others “ prophets ”, but 
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we are not told wliat the principle of the distinction is. 

The word “ clan ” is greatly overworked. It does duty for 
£02#, for for ^2 (clan of), for PlIlKH (chief of the 

clans), for fV2 (^2^ 1V2, thy father’s clan). “Quivering” is 
unpleasantly used of human beings for UIZM, Jos. ii, 9, 24 ; 
for tyy y Is. vii, 2; and for D&\ Jos. ii, 11 ; v, 1 ; vii, 5; 
but this last word, DDJ, is rendered “ melt ” in Ps. xxii, 14 ; 
Isa. xiii, 7 ; “ tremble ’’inEzek. xxi, 7 ; and “ collapse ” in 
2 Sam. xvii, 10. Hannah’s heart “ thrills over the Eternal ” 
and in Song i, 4, the bride says “ there let us thrill 
with delight 

In place of the usual Hebrew or Aramaic text Dr. Moffatt 
has frequently adopted readings found in the versions, or 
followed modern conjectures. It would be well if these were 
indicated in the margin. We should like to know which are 
* conjectures and which come from the versions, and also what 
degree of credence is to be attached to any particular reading. 

Another question is that of order. In many instances the 
translator departs from the usual arrangement. Sometimes the 
intention of this is to restore the chronological order, and for 
this we are grateful, but it is tantalizing to be unable to find 
a passage which has been removed to a new situation. In other 
cases, however, where a supposed Hebrew editor has blended 
two or more narratives into a harmonious whole, Dr. Moffatt 
undoes his work and gives us the separate documents according 
to the prevailing view of modem critics — a proceeding which is 
out of place in a popular translation. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Moffatt has given us a 
title instead of a name for the Tetragrammaton. The absolutely 
necessary thing is that whatever word is chosen, it should be 
a name, not a title. I hope that in the next edition 

Jehovah ” will be adopted. Why should “ Yahweh ” be 
suggested as the only possible name, unless indeed we are also 
to have Ya’aqobh, Yitschaq, Yarobh’am and Chizqiel ? But 
if we may and do employ the Anglicized forms of these names, 
we may also employ “ Jehovah ”, used in the American RV., 
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long established as an English word, and well suited to a 
popular translation. 

We must note some very happy renderings : deep sea 
vessels for trthn HVJN (ships of Tarshish) ; king’s 
“confidential adviser ” for JTl (but why David’s friend 

for njH ?) ; temple attendants, for Nethinim; tutor to the 
king’s sons, ’"jSon * 32 Djf ; lam quite ready to die, niDK 'JJH, 
1 Sam. xiv, 43. There are many others, especially in the 
later books. Perhaps the most successful attempt to trans- 
late poetically a poetical passage is in 2 Sam, xxiii, 1-7. 
It is notable that the translation of poetry in the prose 
books is not on the whole so good as in the more purely poetical 
books, the Prophets and Psalms. 

The Book of Proverbs lends itself well to his style, and the 
translation of Pr. xxx, 1, a happv conjecture, adds a pure 
gem to the book. 

Those who desire to know the Bible are under a great debt 
to Dr. Moffett for his work ; if attention has here been drawn 
to flaws rather than to merits, it is in order that they may be 
considered before the next edition comes out. 

To sum up, the following are the changes which we should 
like to see introduced as soon as possible : — 

(1) The English improved in very many places. 

(2) Indication given of new readings, those found in the 
great versions being distinguished from modern guesses. 

(3) Excision of all reference to different documents or 
editorial comments ; at best they deal only with scholars’ 
subjective conjectures, and they are unsuitable in a popular 
work. 

(4) Order not to be altered except where necessary (never 
to indicate documents), and all changes to be shown. 

(5) “ Jehovah ” to be used for the Tetragrammaton. 
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Judge H. T. Colebrooke’s Supposed Translation 
of the Gospels into Hindi, 1806 


J N Darlowe and Moule’s Historical Catalogue of the Printed 
Editions of Holy Scriptures , 1903 (=DM.), the earliest 
Hindi translation of the Gospels is entered as follows : “ 1806. 
The Gospels translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765- 
1837), president of the bench at Calcutta, and honorary 
professor in Fort William College, the first great Sanskrit 
scholar of Europe.” This is confirmed by Pearce Carey’s 
book, William Carey (— PC.). In the third edition, p. 408, 
he writes “ so far from vaunting how many versions he 
and his colleagues could add to their credit, they postponed 
the publication of their translated Hindi Gospels till Cole- 
brooke’s was printed in 1806 In the eighth edition, 1934, 
p. 420, “ they postponed till 1811 the publication of their 
translated Hindi Gospels leaving the field to Judge Cole- 
brooke’s version for five years.” 

I suggest that this statement, though found in two important 
independent works, both involving much research, is entirely 
incorrect and that to William Carey belongs the great honour 
of having produced the first translation of any part of the 
Scriptures in Hindi. 

The libraries which might be expected to have a copy of 
Colebrooke’s supposed translation do not possess one. These 
are the libraries of the Brit. Mus., the India Off., the Brit, 
and For. Bib. Soc., the Roy. As. Soc., of which Colebrooke’s 
son was president, the Bapt. Miss. Soc., and Serampore Coll. 
The Catalogue of the As. Soc. of Beng., of which Colebrooke 
himself was president, does not contain it. Further, 
Colebrooke 1 s Life , by his son, which gives a list of his works, 
and the Diet . of Nat. Biog., in its “ complete list ”, do not 
mention a translation of any part of the Bible. 

After a time continued investigation practically convinced 
me that the idea of a translation by Colebrooke was due to 
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a misunderstanding. But the question remained “ What was 
the source of the categorical statement that Colebrooke 
published Hindi Gospels in 1806 ? ” Among numerous 
letters to various places I wrote one to Serampore College, 
and from the Rev. R. A. Barclay I received a reference 
which gives the probable origin of the story of the translation, 
though the date (1806) still required explanation. In a letter 
written by William Carey to Dr. Rylands on 14th December, 
1803, which Mr. Barclay most kindly transcribed in full, 
Carey writes “ A few days ago Mr. Buchanan informed me 
that a military gentleman had translated the Gospels into 
Hindoostanee and Persian, and had made a present of them 
to the College, and that the College Council had voted the 
printing of them. ... I am glad that Major Colebrooke has 
done it. We will gladly do what others do not do ” (Periodical 
Accounts , vol. ii, 456). 

This is perhaps the place to point out the distinction 
between Hindi and Hindustani. Hindi is largely Sanskritic, 
many words are pure Sanskrit, while Hindustani, more 
correctly called Urdu, partially the same language, has 
Arabic and Persian words instead of Sanskrit. Carey, though 
using the terms indiscriminately, truly said that two trans- 
lations were necessary “ one into that [language] which 
draws principally on the Persian and Arabic for its supplies 
of difficult words, and another into that which has recourse 
in the same manner to the Sungscrit. Indeed the difference 
in these kinds is so great, that the Gospels translated into 
the former kind of Hindee under the auspices of the College 
of Fort William, is in many places quite unintelligible to 
Sungscrit pundits born and brought up in Hindoosthan ” 
(First Memoir , 1808, p. 9). 

Buchanan was Rev. Claudius Buchanan, for some years 
Vice-Provost of Fort William College, the author of some 
very interesting books, and a man of earnest Christian piety. 

It is evident, as Mr. Barclay has pointed out to me, that 
Judge Colebrooke has been confused with Major Colebrooke. 
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The Judge does not seem to have done any Bible translation, 
though he was a great Oriental scholar and a good friend to 
the missionaries. He died in 1837 — twenty-nine years after 
Major Colebrooke — and was not a military man. PC. in his 
earlier editions called him simply “ Colebrooke ”, but in his 
latest edition added the word “ Judge Major Robert Hyde 
Colebrooke (1762 or 3-1808), afterwards Lieut. -Colonel, was 
probably Judge Colebrooke’s first cousin. He served in the 
Indian Army for thirty years, becoming Surveyor-General, 
and died in Bhagalpur. He was not directly connected with 
the College. 

There has been further misunderstanding. The sole evidence 
for any translation into Hindustani (Urdu) by Colonel Cole- 
brooke seems to be Carey’s letter. But the letter contains 
merely a second-hand reference to a conversation. Impressions 
left on one’s mind by conversation are notoriously inaccurate ; 
impressions of a verbal report of conversation still more so. 
Here we have an account of a conversation reporting another 
which had taken place some time before. According to it 
Buchanan thought that Colonel Colebrooke had translated 
the Gospels into Hindustani, but in quarters where we should 
expect confirmation of this there is none ; there is no reason 
to suppose that Colebrooke ever did so. 

We come now to another point. Carey’s letter speaks of 
an Urdu translation of the Gospels, but DM. and PC. refer 
to Hindi, and there is nothing to show that either of the 
Colebrookes did anything in Hindi. The evidence to the 
contrary is strong. 

I. The Colebrookes did not Translate the Gospels 
into Hindi or Hindustani 

(a) The very Buchanan, who is quoted as having said that 
Colebrooke translated the Gospels into Urdu, himself published 
in March, 1805, less than fifteen months after the conversation, 
a book called The College of Fort William , l containing the 

1 Published anonymously ; but the author's name is given at the end of 
Christian Researches which is by the same writer. See below. 
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" official papers and literary proceedings of the College ” 
during its first four years. On pp. 219-225 is a list of 
“ Works in Oriental Languages and Literature, printed in 
the College or published by its learned members ”, and on 
pp. 225-231 under the date* 20th September, 1804, the list 
is continued to include those published during the past year 
or “ now in course of publication Several translations 
of the N.T. or of the Gospels in different languages are men- 
tioned, but there is no reference to any Hindustani or Hindi 
translation by either Colebrooke. 

(6) In 1819 Thomas Roebuck, one of the College staff, 
published a similar book entitled The Annuls of the College 
of Fort William from its Foundation on the 4th May , 1800 , 
to the Present Time. It contains (p. 586) “ a general list 
of all works patronized or encouraged by the College This 
does not mention Colonel Colebrooke at all. Two Sanskrit 
works by Judge Colebrooke are referred to, but nothing by 
him in Hindi or Urdu. There is, however, the following 
reference to an Urdu translation of the N.T. : “ The New 
Testament translated into Hindoostanee by [Mirza Mohummud 
Fitrut and] learned natives of the College of Fort William, 
revised and compared with the original Greek by Dr. William 
Hunter, Calcutta, in one volume quarto, 1805.” This trans- 
lation appears in Buchanan’s College of Fort William , under 
date September, 1804, as “in the press ” (p. 227). The 
words in brackets, omitted by Roebuck, are on the title-page. 
Though the language is Urdu, the character is Nagri. Several 
copies are in existence. 

(c) Buchanan in 1811 wrote Christian Researches in Asia , 
which went through many editions. I have examined the 
1st, 1811 ; 2nd, 1811 ; 5th, 1812; and 11th, 1819. On p. 2 
we read “ the first version of any of the Gospels in the Persian 
and Hindostanee tongues, which were printed in India, were 
issued from the press of the College of Fort William. The 
Persian was superintended by Lieut.-Col. Colebrooke, and 
the Hindostani by William Hunter, Esq.” Here again 
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nothing is said of a Hindi or Hindustani translation by 
Colebrooke. 

A very important passage occurs on p. 223, n. (1st ed., 
also later edd.). “ There are several Orientalists, who have 
been engaged in translating the Holy Scriptures. We hope 
hereafter to see the name of Mr. Colebrooke added to their 
number. Mr. C. is the Father of Shunscrit literature/’ The 
translation here hoped for, as the author goes on to say, 
was a Sanskrit version of the Pentateuch. This quotation 
shows us that so late as 1811 Judge Colebrooke had not 
translated any part of the Bible. 

On p. 225 of the 1st ed., p. 251 of the 2nd and 5th, omitted 
in the 19th, we read : “ The first Persian translation was 
made by the late Lieut.-Col. Colebrooke ; and it c blesses 
his memory \ Mirza Fitrut furnishes the Hindostanee. There 
is another Hindostanee translation by the Missionaries at 
Serampore.” Fitrut was the principal translator of William 
Hunter’s version ; the other is Carey’s first (1811) Hindi 
version. 

We see then that in these contemporary works nothing 
is said about any Hindi or Hindustani translation published 
by either Colonel or Judge Colebrooke ; only Fitrat and 
Hunter’s Urdu Gospels (1805) are mentioned. Nor have 
I come across any reference in the Serampore letters. It is 
evident that Hunter’s translation has been attributed to 
Colebrooke and changed to Hindi. 

II. The Date (1806) 

We now ask why was the year 1806 given with such con- 
fidence by both DM. and PC. ? The answer is not very 
difficult. In Carey’s letter of 14th December, 1803, we are 
told that the missionaries had begun the Hindi or Urdu 
translation in 1802, but were not saying anything about it. On 
hearing Buchanan’s story of the Persian and Urdu translations 
they stated openly what they were doing. On 24th September, 
1804, they write “ we are waiting to see the Hindoostanee 
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gospels which are printing at Calcutta for the College. . . . 
Translations are going on in Persian and Hindoostanee. 
When we have the advantage of seeing this work we shall 
probably begin part of the Bible in Hindoostanee (Per, 
Acc., iii, 23, 4. The reference is to Hunter’s Urdu N.T., which 
was in the press in September, 1804.) Further, ibid., iii, 242, 
2nd June, 1806, “ On the application of brother Carey we 
have been favoured with four hundred Testaments, from 
the College.” (Reference again to Hunter’s N.T., pub. 
1805.) 

It seems clear that the time at which Carey received 
Hunter’s Urdu N.T. has been assumed to be approximately 
the time of its publication, and that Colebrooke has 
erroneously been supposed to have been the translator. 

III. Carey did not Deliberately hold up the Printing 

of his Hindi New Testament in order to leave the 
Field to another Translation 

In Carey’s letter we read “ About a year and a half ago, 
some attempts were made to engage Mr. Gilchrist, in the 
translation of the scriptures into the Hindoostanee language. 
By something or other it was put by. At this time several 
considerations prevailed on us to set ourselves silently to 
work We may say that they began the translation in 
autumn, 1802. (Per, Accts ., ii, 456.) 

At the very end of 1803 they were verbally given to under- 
stand that the Gospels had already been translated into 
Hindustani (ibid.). But they continued their own work, for 
in April, 1804, they write that in the previous year they 
had engaged in the translation of the N.T. into “ Hindo- 
stannee ” and Persian ; the former was nearly finished (a 
rough draft, doubtless, ibid., ii, 538). In September, 1804, 
they are waiting to see the other translation. It was published 
in 1805 (probably the end), and in 1806 they get 400 copies. 
On 11th and 18th February (? 1806) Carey writes: “The 
scriptures are translating into eleven languages, of which six 
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are in the press, namely . . . Hindoost’hanee ” (iii, 333, 4). 
At the end of 1807 Carey tells of their having printed “ the 
Hindoostanee (new version) to Mark V (Marsh, Hist, of 
Translations of Sacr. Scripts ., 1812, quotes this as written on 
February, 1807.) Apparently the term “ new version ” is 
used to distinguish it from Hunter’s Urdu version. (Brief 
Narr. of the Bapt. Miss, in India , 1813, p. 66.) Two pages 
further on “ the N.T. in the Hindostanee put to press ”, In 
the First Memoir, 1808, p. 9, they write : “ In the Sungscrit 
Hindee version nearly the whole of the N.T. waits for revision. 
We have begun the N.T. in the Deva Nagree character, and 
the book of Matthew is nearly finished. ” Ibid., p. 22, “ The 
printing of the whole ten [languages] will probably be com- 
pleted in about four years ; less than half that time will 
probably complete the N.T. in several of these, as . . . 
Hindee.” 

November, 1809. “ Circumstances principally of a pecuniary 
nature ” have “ affected the printing of the N.T. in the 
Hindoost’hanee language. We have been enabled, however, 
to complete the better half of it, and hope soon to be able 
to finish the whole ”. (Per. Accts ., iv, 53.) (End of 1809) 

“ Hindoost’hanee N.T. above half printed. The printing 
retarded by the same cause ” (want of pecuniary support), 
ibid, v, vii. Finally we get ‘‘March, 1811. In the month 
of March, 1811, a N.T. in the Hindee and Mahratta languages 
have been finished at press (Ibid., iv, 243). “ Hindee 

or Hindoost’hanee. The N.T. translated and printed ” (ibid., 
iv, 244). “ 20th August, 1811 : The versions already printed 
and now circulating in India comprise five, namely . . . 
Hindee ” (ibid., iv, 370). 

The course of events is plain. They began the N.T. in 
1802 ; in December, 1803, they heard of Hunter’s Urdu 
translation ; their own first draft was far advanced in 1804 ; 
in September, 1804, Hunter’s translation was sent to press ; 
it was ready in the end of 1805 ; they received copies in 1806, 
and in the same year or in 1807 sent their version to press ; 
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they had printed half by 1809, but money difficulties delayed 
them, and it was not ready till March, 1811. 

V. Confusion between Hindi and Hindustani (Urdu) 

This is partly responsible for the mistakes that have been 
made. Carey’s 1st ed. of 1811 and 2nd ed. of 1812 are correctly 
described by both PC. and DM. as Hindi, and the first Urdu 
translation of the N.T. (omitting Schultze and Callenberg’s 
which hardly counts), that by Mohummud Fitrut and William 
Hunter, 1805, is rightly given by DM. under Urdu, not 
Hindi. 

Carey himself did not distinguish between the two terms, 
but realized the difference between the two dialects, calling 
one Sanskrit Hindi, and the other Delhi Hindi. (The latter 
name is not quite certain. Rev. David Brown says, in a 
letter dated 13th September, 1806, that he had received 
from Serampore MS. specimens of Shanscrit Hindoostanee 
and Delhi Hindoostanee.) On the English title-page of the 
1811 ed. of his Hindi N.T. he called it Hindoostanee, but 
on the Hindi title-page of both the 1811 and the 1812 edd. 
he correctly said Hindi. It is true that it is not pure Hindi, 
but the Urdu words employed are not impossible in Hindi, 
whereas a very large number of Hindi words are used which 
could not occur in Urdu. William Hunter’s Urdu is pure 
Urdu, Carey’s Hindi is Urduized, and after the 2nd ed. had 
been exhausted the pure Hindi translation of another Baptist 
missionary, John Chamberlain, was printed instead of it. 

Conclusions 

(1) In 1803 Claudius Buchanan had a conversation in the 
course of which he learned that the Gospels were being trans- 
lated into Urdu and Persian. He reported this to Carey and 
left on his mind the impression that Colonel Colebrooke was 
the translator. Colonel Colebrooke translated one Gospel into 
Persian, but nothing into Urdu. 

(2) Colonel Colebrooke was confused with Judge Colebrooke 
who never did Bible translation. 
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(3) There has been some confusion between Hindi and Urdu 
(Hindustani), but neither of the Colebrookes translated into 
either language. 

(4) References in Serampore letters to William Hunter’s 
Urdu N.T., 1805, without the mention of his name, have led 
to further misunderstanding ; it was assumed that Colonel 
Colebrooke had done them, and he was confused with Judge 
Colebrooke. The fact that the Serampore missionaries received 
copies in 1806 has led to the belief that Colebrooke published 
Gospels in that year. 

(5) The missionaries proceeded with their translation. 
Hearing in September, 1804, that Hunter’s N.T. had just 
gone to press they waited for it. They saw it in 1806 and 
found it was Urdu. They then went on with the printing 
of their Hindi version, but were delayed by money difficulties. 

(6) Final Conclusion . — The first translation of any part 
of the Bible into Hindi was the N.T. done under William 
Carey’s superintendence and published in 1811. 




Does Khan Bolt mean nothing more than Rustic 

Speech ? 


(Before proceeding to the discussion of the question I would draw attention to 
the important quotations from Dr. J. B. Gilchrist on pp. 366, 7 below, which show 
that at least four times in 1803, and twice in 1804, he used the name Khari Boli, 
and tell us in what sense he used it.) 

rpHIS question arises out of some remarks made by Professor Abdul 
A Haq of the Osmaniya University, Hyderabad, Deccan, who, 
criticizing views on Khari Boll (= KB) which I had expressed in 
my Hist, of Urdu Lit., pp. 5, 8, 9, 13, said : — 

hame is se IdiushI hut ki daktar sahab ne is mugalitc ko rafa £ kla 
hai, lekin a§l galatl me yeh bill mubtila hat : khari aur khari ka farq 
inho ne bahut sahih bataea hai, lekin ma'ne taqriban vohl rakkhe 
hai jo khari ke hai, ya'ne muravvaja, ‘am, mustanad (standard) 
zaban ; aur dusra gazab khi hai ki Khari Boll ko ek khas zaban qarar 
dla hai, aur us ki do shaldie batal hai, ek Hindi aur dusri Urdu . . . 
Khari Boll ke ma‘ne Hindostan me ‘am taur par gavari boll ke hai 
jisc Hindostan ka bacca bacca janta hai ; voh na kol khas zaban hai, 
aur na zaban ki kol shakh, (Urdu, July, 1933, p. 590.) 

“ We are pleased to note that Dr. Bailey has corrected this mistake 
(made by some Europeans, of confusing khan with khan, T.G.B.), 
but he too has fallen into what is essentially the same mistake ; for 
though he has clearly shown the difference between khari and khan, 
he has given khari almost the same meaning as khari, i.e. current, 
common, accepted ; and he has made another amazing statement— 
that KB. is the name of a particular language ; he has further divided 
it into two branches, Hindi and Urdu. In Hindustan KB. usually 
means ‘ rustic speech a fact which every child in Hindustan knows. 
It is not a particular language or branch of a language.” 

I must stop here to correct the statement that I have given 
khari and khari “ almost the same meaning ”. I have never done 
so. khari means “ unadulterated 99 or “pure ”, and while it may be 
applied as an adjective to a language, it has never been the name of 
any variety of speech, whether rustic or not. The word khari means 
standing ”, and when first used of a language appears to have 
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signified 44 current *\ Only it must not be forgotten that it has 
never been used of any language except that which we know as KB. 

That the word does mean 44 standing ”, and has nothing to do with 
khan “ pure ”, is further evidenced by the corresponding words in other 
Hindi dialects or languages. I am indebted to you, sir (Sir George 
Grierson) for a reference (in a private letter) to Kamta Prasad Guru’s 
Hindi Vydkaran , p. 25. We read there that 44 in Bundelkhand KB. 
is known as tharh boll ”. This word tharh of course means 44 standing ”, 
Again, Dr. B. S. Pandit, whose native language is Marvarl, told me 
that in Marvarl KB. is called 4 4 (hath boll ”, where (hath has the significa- 
tion of 44 standing *\ We thus have three names for this dialect, 
and in each case it is called 44 the standing language 

In Urdu for January, 1934, p. 158, Pandit Manohar Lai Zutshl 
replies to Professor Abdul Haq, and says he is mistaken, for KB 
undoubtedly is the name of a language. The Professor in a note on 
p. 160, rejoins 44 in my opinion KB means simply the opposite of 
polished and literary ; it is used in that sense to-day, i.e. rustic speech. 
Lallu Jl Lai probably used it with the same meaning. European writers 
have fallen into error about it, saying it is a particular language. 
The Hindi authors quoted by Pandit Zutshl have merely followed 
these Europeans ”, 

It will be noticed that by the phrase 44 in my opinion ” and the 
word 44 probably ” he has toned down his previous statements, but 
even so the matter rests simply on his assertion ; he gives no references 
and quotes no autho ities, nor does he name any of the Europeans 
who supposedly have misled later generations of Hindi scholars. In 
matters of Urdu his opinion commands respect, for Urdu is his mother 
tongue, and he has devoted his life to Urdu scholarship ; this, however, 
is a question not of Urdu but of Hindi, and it must be decided from 
a study of Hindi literature. 

In Urdu literature the term has no meaning, for it does not occur ; 
it has practically never been used in an Urdu book, nor is it found in 
Urdu tazkiras (anthologies). Even Urdu dictionaries rarely contain it. 
The Farhang i Asajiya , of which Urdu scholars speak with bated 
breath, does not mention it. The meaning ‘‘rustic speech” which 
we are told every child in Hindustan knows, is not known to the 
compiler of the voluminous Niir vX Lugdt , for all he says is “ Khari 
Boti is conversation in the style and pronunciation of men (■ tnard , 
men, as opposed to women ; T. G. B.) ; nor is it found in 4 Abdu 1 
Majid's huge Urdu dictionary, Jana ul Lugdt , which explains KB 
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simply as mardo kt boll , “the speech of men."’ We see then that 
the compilers of the two large modern Urdu dictionaries, themselves 
Indians, have never heard that meaning of KB which we are told 
every child in Hindustan knows. There is nothing about rustic speech 
in either. 

In modern conversational Urdu usage khan boll occasionally does 
mean, not exactly village speech, but uncouth, boorish speech, 
though the dictionaries know nothing of this. But again we must 
remark that Urdu usage does not concern us. We are dealing with 
a Hindi term, and want to know what it signifies in Hindi. In my 
History of Urdu Literature I gave the term its literary meaning, using 
it exactly as Hindi writers do to-day. 

Three points arise : — 

(i) Who are the Europeans who have used the name KB ? And 
in what way, if any, can it be said that they misled Hindi authors who 
followed them ? 

(ii) What have Hindi writers in the last hundred years meant by 
the name, what do they mean by it now, and what do they think 
Sadal Misr and Lallu Lai meant by it ? 

(iii) What did Sadal Misr and Lallu Lai, who were the first Indians 
to use the term, mean by it ? 

(i) The idea that certain Europeans have led Hindi writers astray 
by their statements about KB is strange. It would have been helpful 
if Professor Abdul Haq had told us who they are. The fact is that 
Europeans have rarely mentioned the name. 

I have recently made the very interesting discovery that Dr. John 
Gilchrist used the term KB at least four times in 1803, the first 
year in which any Indian is known to have used it, and twice in the 
year following. He therefore shares with Sadal Misr and Lallu J! 
the honour of priority. In fact, as he wrote the name four times 
in 1803, and they only once, he deserves it perhaps even more than 
they. 

What happened is clear. He was Professor in the College of Fort 
William for four years, and for nearly the whole of this time Lallu 
and Sadal Misr worked with him. He learned the name from them, 
and in his daily intercourse with them had every opportunity of finding 
out its exact meaning. He often spoke of Hindustani as the colloquial 
speech of India or the grand popular language of Hindustan. He said 
on several occasions that it had various styles. The court or high 
style was Urdu, full of Arabic and Persian. At the other extreme 
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was the “ pristine or rustic idiom of that extensive language indefinitely 
called Bhasha ”, while between them came KB. He has told us 
further that in order to facilitate the transition from Urdu to Bhasha 
he had caused a KB version of Sakuntala to be prepared. 

The state of affairs, as he saw it, was this. In the towns, especially 
those with a large Muhammadan population, Urdu was the ordinary 
spoken language, in the villages some variety of Bhasha, while KB 
or even simple Hindustani, was the language which appealed to 
Hindus, particularly those away from Muslim centres. KB, owing 
to its avoidance of Arabic and Persian words was compelled to use 
words derived from Sanskrit which were familiar to the rural popula- 
tion. Gilchrist states that the desire to teach these words to his 
students was one of the reasons for bringing out books in that dialect. 
To this extent it has, as compared with Urdu, a rural appearance. 

There does not, however, seem to be any evidence that in those 
days the words khan boll in themselves meant village talk. In no 
books of that or any other period do we find such expressions as 
u the khafl talk of Bengal or Madras or the Pan jab or of English 
villages ” ; one does not find “ so and so has a khara pronunciation ” 
or “his conversation is very kharl”. Now if khard (fern, khan) 
meant simply gavarl , rustic, one ought to be able to say all these 
things. The fact is that Hindi writers always used KB as the name 
of a dialect, and Urdu writers never used it at all. 

The testimony of Gilchrist’s English- Hindustani Dictionary (1786, 
2nd ed., 1810; revised 1825) is important. Under “ country ” he 
has the entry “ the language of the country, opposed to the town 
bahur kee bolee ” ; under “ colloquial ” it has (1810 ed.) rozmurru 
moohavuru. In neither case is kharl boll given as a translation, nor 
do we find it under words like rural, rustic, etc. So far as I know, it 
does not occur anywhere in the dictionary or in any of the many 
vocabularies which Gilchrist prepared, though khard with the common 
meaning of “ standing ” is frequent. 

Similarly in the numerous English-Urdu or English-Hindi 
dictionaries which have been published, one never finds rustic, rural, 
or country speech translated by kharl boll. 

As Gilchrist’s early references to KB are of great interest, I quote 
them here 

(1) The Hindee Story Teller , vol. ii, 1803, p. ii : “ Many of those 
(stories) are in the Khufee Bolee or the pure Hinduwee style of the 
Hindoostanee, while some will be given in the Brij B,hasha.” 
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(2) The Oriental Fabulist , 1803, p. v. : “ I very much regret that 
along with the Brij B,hasha, the Khitree bolee was omitted since this 
particular idiom or style of the Hindoostanee would have proved 
highly useful to the students of that language/'* 

(3) ib. “ the real K,huree bolee is distinguished by the general 
observance of Hindoostanee Grammar and nearly a total exclusion 
of Arabic & Persian.” 

(4) ib., p. vii : (The learner) “ will find another specimen of the 
K,huree bolee in the Story Teller , p. 24.” 

(5) The Hindee-roman Orthoepigraphic Ultimatum , 1804, p. 19 
(foot) : “ Another version of Sukoontala in the K,huree Bolee, or 
sterling tongue of India. This differs from the Hindoostanee merely 
by excluding every Arabic & Persian word.” 

(6) ib., p. 20 (foot), 21 (top) : “ The Prem Sagur, a very enter- 
taining book, rendered with elegance and fidelity from the Bruj 
B,hasha into the K,huree Bolee by Lalloo Jee Lai expressly to effect 
the grand object of teaching our scholars the Hindoostanee in its 
most extended sense, and with proper advantages among the grand 
Hindoo mass of the people at large in British India.” 

Gilchrist always marked in one way or another the cerebral r 
which occurs in the name Khari Boll. 

In 1814, Lieut. William Price published a “ K,huree Bolee and 
English Vocabulary of all the principal words occurring in the Prem 
Sagar ” of which the Directors remarked “ these (words) are in constant 
use in other K,huree Bolee and Bhakha compositions ”. Although 
the name KB occurs in the Introduction to the Prem Sagar , it is not 
given in the vocabulary. The only meaning given to khari is chalk, 
a signification, which, so far as I remember, is not to be found in the 
Prem Sagar . 

This vocabulary was reprinted in Hindoostanee Selections , 1827, 
2nd ed. 1830. 

The next whom one should quote is Garcin de Tassy. In his 
Hist, de la Litt. Hindouie et Hindmistanie , 1st ed., vol. i, p. 307, he says 
that Lallu’s Prem Sagar was “ non pas en urdu, mais en khari-bol! ou 
thenth, c’est-a-dire en hindoustani pur, en hindoustani hindou de 
Dehli et Agra, sans m61ange de mots arabes ni persans.” This is a 
paraphrase of Lallu’s own words, but, mistaking khari for khari, he 
interprets it of Lallu’s phrase “ omitting Arabic and Persian words ? , 
thinking that it means <e pure language G. de T. does not mention 
Khari Boti at all, but speaks of khari, “pure,” i.e. without m leech 
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“ unclean ”, words of non-Sanskritic origin. He wrote the words quoted 
(and almost the same words on p. 1 of the Introduction) in 1839, and 
repeated them in 1870 ; as they were French, not English, the con- 
fusion between khari and khari passed unnoticed in India. 

Eastwick, in his vocabulary, 1851, says that khari boll means 
khari boll “pure language”. 

Platts, Urdu. Diet., 1884, under khara has “ khari boU , vulgar 
khari boll, pure language 

The language which Hindi authors call KB English writers prefer 
to call High Hindi or Classical Hindi, names which correspond to 
nothing in Hindi itself. 

(ii) The name KB is Hindi ; the first Indians to use it were, as we 
shall see below, Lallu Ji Lai in 1803 and 1818, and Sadal Misr in 1803 ; 
it is in constant use now by Hindi writers. We are therefore bound 
to ascertain what they mean by it. The Urdu meaning, if any, does 
not matter. 

Have any of them given it the sense of rustic speech ? If so, when 
and where ? For many years after the time of Lallu and Sadal Misr 
they did not employ it at all. The first I know of to use it since those 
davs was Raja Siv Prasad in his Introduction to Hindi Selections , 1867. 

He regarded it as essentially artificial and literary ; in fact, he 
says that Lallu Ji, though he strove to preserve its literary character, 
yet failed sometimes to exclude the Braj village words to which he 
was accustomed in his own speech. His words are : Whether this 
new dialect, the Prakrit enriched with Persian and Arabic words, be 
called Hindi or Hindustani, Bhdkhd, or Braj Bhakbd, Retfita or 
Khari Boli, Urdu or Urdu-i-MuaalM, its seeds were sown here by the 
followers of Mahmud of Ghuznee ” (op. cit., p. vi). 

On p. xi he goes on : “ When Dr. Gilchrist asked Mir Amman and 
Lallu ji Ldl Kavi, to write some vernacular books in prose, they must 
have felt themselves very puzzled ; it was quite a new thing to them. 
They wrote, but they both wrote in an artificial language. Six 
pages further on, p. 17, he says : “ Lalluji has not allowed foreign 
words, Persian or Arabic, a place in his book (Prem Sdgar , T. G. B.), 
but he could not so well keep clear of the patois of his native place 
Agra.” He has the same statement, but in Hindi, on p. 32, of Part I 
of his Nayd Gvtka, 1900 ed., first published 1867, “ he wrote in the 
khari boll of Agra ; although he excluded Persian and Arabic words, 
he was not able to keep out Agra village words.” 

By Hindi writers the name KB is given to a particular language 
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or dialect, viz. that form of Hindi which is used in every-day Hindi 
prose (and increasingly in verse), the Hindi which we find in all Hindi 
magazines, in translations such as the Hindi Bible, scientific works 
and all school books. This fact is so well known that proof is hardly 
necessary. In an article (JRAS., Oct., 1926, pp. 717-723) I mentioned 
and quoted twelve Hindi authors to this effect. This is the ordinary 
meaning of KB, but the Urdu language itself is sometimes spoken of 
as a branch of it. KB is contrasted with Braj, Avadhl, and other 
Hindi dialects. 

There is no need to labour this point ; I will content myself with 
one or two further quotations, to illustrate what they mean by KB, 
and to show that they do not think of it as rustic. 

The Misr Brothers in Misr Bandhu Vinod , vol. i, p. 119, say that 
“ Sital (a.d. 1723) wrote all his poetry in KB Sital’s language is 
far removed from rustic speech. 

Badri Nath Bhatt in Hindi , p. 31, after mentioning that he lives 
within twenty yards of Lallu’s old home in Agra, says that every Hindu 
household in Agra city speaks the same language as Lallu's in Prem 
Sagar , the only difference being that which naturally exists between 
literary language such as Lallu’s, and conversational speech, such as 
is heard in the Hindu homes. He calls Lallu’s KB literary, not rustic. 

The best known of modern Indian writers on Hindi literature and 
languages, Shvam Sundar Das, says in Hindi Bhasa kd Vikas , p. 54, 
“ between 1250 and 1450 a.d. the older Hindi dialects gradually 
assumed the form of Braj, Avadhl, and KB,” and on p. 55, “ KB 
was used for poetry not only by Musalmans but by Hindus also.” 

Rama iSSankar Prasad in Hindi Sahitya kd Sanksipt Itihds , p. 128, 
writes “ Sadal Misr and Lallu wrote in KB mixed with Braj bhasa 
He thus contrasts Braj and KB as two distinct dialects. 

There is an important reference in Rama Kant Tripathfs Hindi 
Gadya Mtmdsd , p. 33 of Introduction, “ the language of the Prem 
Sagar is adorned to this extent that all through it there is the splendour 
of Braj bhasa. Not only so, but it is characterized by a great pomp of 
words and by poetical style ; it is not the plain idiomatic language 
of conversation, but poetical prose.” 

From these quotations and from those in the article referred to 
(JRAS., Oct., 1926), and indeed from the works of any Hindi author 
who writes on the literature, it is plain that KB is regarded not as 
rustic speech, but as a dialect of Hindi, and practically all Hindi writers 
would deny £iv Prasad's statement that it was artificial. 
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(iii) We come now to the important question : What did Sadal 
Misr and Lallu Jl mean when they said in 1803 that they were 
translating into KB ? Did they mean “ into rustic speech ” ? 

Sadal Misr in the Introduction to his N asiketopakhyan says : “ Some 
people cannot understand the Nasiketopakhyan because of its being 
in Sanskrit, so I have translated it into KB.” 

Let us recall the facts. Lallu belonged to Agra, Sadal Misr to 
Arrah (Ara) in Bihar, 450 miles away. To get from the former to the 
latter we must leave the Braj area where Agra is situated, pass through 
the country where Bundell and Kanaujl are spoken, into the Avadlu 
country, and finally after entering Bihar traverse the B ho j purl region 
to a few miles west of Patna, the capital. The only rustic speech 
Sadal Misr knew was that of his native Arrah and the country round 
it ; it was entirely different from that of Agra ; the former was Bihari, 
the latter Braj, and the whole country of still another language, 
Avadhi, lay between. Ram Candr $ukl in his Hindi Bhasd aur Sdhifya 
(at the end of the Sabd Sagar, p. 210, also published separately) tells 
us that KB in those days and previously was the language of educated 
and polite conversation among Hindus from Delhi to Bihar. It is 
interesting to note that Sadal Misr, though he lived so far from the 
real home of KB, wrote it better than Lallu who lived very near it. 
Lallu’s is too much tinged with his native Braj. The style of both 
men, though simple, was literary, not rustic. 

A dozen or so years earlier Sadasukh Lai, of Delhi, a man learned 
in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Hindi, wrote KB still better than 
Sadal Misr and Lallu. He wrote just the straightforward Hindi which 
he was accustomed to talk to his educated Hindu friends, at least on 
formal occasions. 

We turn now specially to Lallu Jl. In the introduction to his 
Prem Sagar he stated that avoiding Arabic and Persian words, he had 
told the story Dilli Agre kl KB me, in the KB of Delhi and Agra. 
Did he mean “ rustic speech ’ ? The rustic speech of the district 
round the two towns was different. The people round Delhi spoke 
wdiat we mrw cal) KB, those round Agra, 120 miles away, spoke Braj. 
If he had written in the rustic speech of the former it would not have 
been the rustic speech of the latter. Secondly, like Sadal Misr, he is 
literary not rustic. It is true that he sometimes failed to exclude 
Braj words and forms (perhaps he never tried), but Braj forms are 
not KB; indeed, we have seen above that KB is contrasted with Braj. 

Fifteen years after the Prem Sagar Lallu Ji wrote the IAI Candnka , 
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a commentary on Biharf s Satsal ; this was also in KB, and showed 
less Braj influence. In the Introduction he distinguishes three dialects 
in which he had written books, viz. Braj, KB, and Rekhte kl Boll 
(i.e. Urdu). In his Braj and KB books he usually endeavoured to 
avoid Persian and Arabic words, but in the Introduction just mentioned 
he used them rather freely. 


Conclusion 

We may sum up by saying : — 

(i) KB is a Hindi term, and its meaning must be sought in Hindi 
writings. 

(ii) By KB Hindi authors always mean a dialect, often, though 
not always, a highly polished and literary dialect. 

(iii) It is difficult to believe that KB means rustic talk, for if it 
did it could be used of the village talk of any part of the world, and 
one never hears this meaning given to it. 

(iv) There is no proof that any European writer has misled Hindi 
authors as to the meaning of KB. 

(v) There is a little evidence that in conversational Urdu KB 
sometimes means boorish and possibly uneducated speech, but 
this is not supported by Urdu dictionaries whether compiled by 
Indians or by Europeans. 

(vi) The early KB writers, Sadasukh, Lallu Ji, and Sadal Misr 
did not write in a rustic style. 
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THE USE AND MEANING OF THE TERM KHARI BOLI 
I. The Use of the Term 

Khan Boll is used by Indian literati of to-day to mean 
(a) modern literary Hindi, including, as an admissible but 
unusual extension of the meaning, the Urdu language, (b) speech 
of the Hindustani type from the earliest times when Persian 
and Arabic words were few to the present day when they are 
numerous, and (c) fragments in prose or verse which occur 
from time to time in writers from Amir Khusro onwards and 
show a similar type of speech. The name first appears in 
1803 ; see below. 

Confining ourselves to the strictly Hindi area, and omitting 
the outlying languages Southern Panjabi, RajputanI, AvadhI, 
and the Himalayan dialects, we may divide Hindi into two 
main dialects — Braj and Khar! Boll. Braj is important 
chiefly on account of its past. For centuries it was the principal 
medium of poetical composition, but for the last 125 years 
it has been less and less employed, and since educated Hindus 
are to an ever-increasing extent speaking Hindustani in 
everyday life, varying it with a more Sanskritic kind of 
Khan Boll in special sabhds and sammelans , Braj may for 
them become nearly as exotic in poetry and unknown in prose 
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as Persian is for the inhabitants of Delhi and Lucknow. 
Kharl is important as the language of the present and the 
future. We need not refer to specifically Urdu literature, 
but Khar! in the form of Hindustani with dialectic variations 
in villages and towns has so extended its range that it may be 
called the national speech of north India and part of south 
India. In prose it has long ousted Braj and now stands alone, 
appearing generally as Hindi, but sometimes as Hindustani, 
while most Hindi poets express themselves in it to-day, 
though some of them write in Braj also. 

For years there has waged a controversy in India over the 
respective merits of the two dialects as the vehicles of Hindi 
poetical thought ; the question is frequently discussed in 
literary gatherings, and comes up constantly in books and 
periodicals. In this connexion Kharl Boll and Braj are used 
as their generic names. Indians usually say Kharl Boll , but 
one may also find Kharl Bolcal, or simply Kharl , or again, 
khare rujp me, where we should say “ the language in its 
Kharl form”. A few quotations taken from present-day 
Hindi writers will be of interest in showing how modern 
thought regards the matter. 

Ayodhya Sih Upadhyay : TcTft ftfTCTW J*t Ufi 

fit flTfflfiflT f?t sit f fTfiTSI ft . . . fTffR 
i wtft^t % fSWTfT ^t fiffTTT % f • • 

fST ffTf fTft ft«rt % f (Introduction, 

Priyapravas , pp. 2, 24, 25.) 

Pandit Mannan DvivedI, who does not like Kharl, says : 

*3Tt ft^t fit fifarwT ft: ftrrt: frr tnj f ~zz wr f i 

ff ft fiTO fi JTJT f f if fjrf jr* afaf f' il (Maryyada, 
1923, p. 99). 

Vraj Ratn Das writes in his Introduction to Khusro : 

fR ^ft ftwtfrrfrr^twf fffiT ff 5 ^ 

fft mvr in* f 

Krsn Bihari Misr, not a brother of the well-known 
triumvirate, in an article on Nathu Ram ^ankar’s poetry, 
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says : JTPT *TO*T *r Wf ’fNt *T Wt 3Rf%<TT ftift % 

TTVPf fl MTT ^r^T*r ^<T ll (Sarasvaii, 

January, 1923, p. 128). 

$ri Dhar Pathak, the popular poet, in advertising his poems 
is careful to mention the language in which they are written, 
thus Braj or Khari Boll or Sanskrit or misrit, i.e., Khar! 
and Braj. 

A young poet, LaksmI Dhar Bajpeyl, writes : 

^ ^rf%m f rflf *r 

rDf rT^ HTT<T ^ TSW irr^f ^ ^ % WT 

%% *Tcfin % ? (Meghdut, Introduction, 1911, p. 3). 

The brothers Gane.s and $yam and &uk-Dev Bihari Misr 
give as follows the languages chiefly used by the Hindi 
writers of different periods : 1733-1832, W^T> : 

1833-68, *n»J, : 1 868 to date, ii Candr 

Dhar Gurell says : *nj*r*rf*ft 

f II He likes punning, for he remarks : 

*rnrr Wt etc., but, indeed, Syam Sundar Das 

also puns when he denies that ^ ^TTVIT ^ 

f . This last-named author asserts in another place 

TRTT wt Sf *rr srs 

^ It. Both quotations are from Bhd<<\ Vigydn . 

In a recent examination set by an Indian for Indians the 
following question occurred : 4 i What are the outstanding 
features of modern Khari Boli poetry ? Is Khari Boli in any 
way superior to Vraj Bhasha ? ” 

The foregoing quotations from a dozen Indian authors will 
suffice. They could be indefinitely multiplied. 

II. What is the Age of Khaki ? 

The answer to this will depend on the date we assign to the 
death of the Apabhra^ dialect which preceded it. If we regard 
its Apabhra^ progenitor as dead in the twelfth century, we 
may say that Khari was alive in the eleventh century or earlier. 
In its narrowest sense it was the language of the tract between 
Delhi and Merath, as Braj was of the parte round Mathura 
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and Brindaban, but both extended far beyond these regions. 
As a spoken language Khari soon became much more 
important than Braj, for the headquarters of the Persian 
speaking court were within its borders, and when the courtiers 
spoke to the people in the vernacular, they naturally spoke 
Khari, not Braj. Its importance was increased as the 
Muhammadans made new conquests and took the newly 
acquired language with them. And Urdu literature still 
further added to its importance, for Urdu, especially in its 
simpler form, is only a variation of it. When finally in the 
nineteenth century the so-called High Hindi was fully 
developed there were three forms : the Hindu literary Khari 
for Hindus, the Muhammadan literary Khari (i.e. Urdu) 
for Muslims, and the vernacular Khari (i.e. Hindustani) for 
both. Its triumph was overwhelming. A threefold cord 
is not quickly broken. 

Literary Khari has existed since the time of Amir Khusro 
in the thirteenth century. About 1,000 lines of his Khari 
verse have survived ; some would make the amount much 
greater, while some supercritics would deny the authenticity 
of nearly all of it. To disprove is as impossible as to prove, 
and I am content with the conviction that, though it is 
difficult to be sure of the genuineness of any particular 
couplet, such a quantity of verse, so different from anything 
else handed down to us, must contain not a few lines which 
remain approximately as Khusro wrote them. The great poet 
Bhusap, born about the time of the death of Shakspere, 
wrote some Khari in his &iv Raj Bhusan, of which the 
subjoined quotation may be taken as a specimen ; parts 
of his Siva Bavani, too, have very much the feel of Khari, 
for Khari forms occur in lines which are otherwise Braj. 

to hN wt froi h toht vrtt i 

w *ff h TT^ rSta wfron fr^nsiT i 

TOPC TTOTH if HtHTOTHT TOTOT I 

ftWT *TOT TOTW TOt IT* fWTT H TTPen • 
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The earliest known Khari prose is in Gang Bha^s book 
Cand Chand Barnan let Mahimd , 1 570, and in the prose portions 
of Jatmal’s Gora Badai ki Katha , 1623. 

III. What is the Meaning of Khari ? 

The earliest explanation that I know of is Garcin de Tassy’s 
in 1839. He writes : “ On nomme thenth ou khari boli 
(pur langage) Thindi, sans melange de mots persans et arabes ” 
(Litter. Hind., 1st ed. } vol. i, p. iv). Here khafi , standing, is 
altered to khari , bitter, and explained as khan, pure ; p. 307 
has “ en khari boli ou thenth, c’est-4-dire en hindoustani pur, 
en hindoustani de Dehli et d’Agra, sans melange de mots 
arabes ni persans 2nd ed., 1870, has khari in both places. 

In the anonymous vocabulary of “ important words in the 
Prem Sagar”, 1831, the word khari is not considered important 
enough to be mentioned. Eastwick, 1851, in his vocabulary, 
gives the word correctly khari , but follows Garcin de Tassy 
as to its meaning, saying “ here it is equal to khari ”. 

Platts, under khard , gives “ khari holt (vulg. khari 
boli), pure language or idiom ”. The addition “ vulgar ” is 
delightful, condemning as it does every Indian writer who has 
referred to the subject. 

The name khari boli (as distinct from khari boli), with its 
explanation “ pure language ”, seems to be a European 
invention. I do not think any Indian author has used the term. 
Indians invariably say “ khafi ”, and there appears to be no 
authority for the statement that “ khard ” ever means 
“ pure ”. So far as I know the word has always been printed 
*3^ (or in books which do not print the dot). It is so 

printed in editions of Lallu's Prem Sagar . In the preface to 
that work he writes (a.d. 1803) WTW % 

*nr % mm tot ^rt « ** 

*rm ^ * stitt ^ t t « 

The word viskd refers to Catur Bhuj Das's translation from 
the Sanskrit. This preface is dated Si vat, 1866. i.e. a.d. 1809, 
but it was a revised preface. The original preface, which also 
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contained the reference to Khan Boll, was written and printed 
in Savat, 1860 (in some later editions wrongly given as 1830), 
i.e., a.d. 1803. The incomplete editions of 1803 and 1805 both 
have the preface with the word printed *1^. The complete 
1810 edition, which does not use dotted has *3 ^1. No 
edition that I have seen has 

The fact that ^ in some dialects corresponds to T in others, 
and vice versa , does not here concern us. is the only 

form used by Indians. There is no variation either dialectic or 
accidental. 

Sadal Miir, in the preface to his Ndsiketopakhydn , 1803, 
says : THT ^ 

*raraT, fat wt *frsrt If fa*rr 

It will be noticed that while Sadal uses the term as a name 
or almost a name, well known and not requiring explanation, 
Lallu uses it rather as a description, “ the khan speech of 
Delhi and Agra,” by Agra meaning apparently Agra City 
of which he was a native, for the district round spoke Braj. 
The two references taken together suggest that the name 
Kharl Boll, though established by 1803, had recently come into 
use. It would be interesting to know whether any earlier 
instance of the word can be found. The Nagarl Pracarim 
Sabha in a private communication assures me that nothing 
earlier is known. I have not noticed the name in Insha Allah’s 
fascinating writings on Urdu and Hindi. 

An Indian scholar suggested to me that khard refers to the 
common -a ending of Kharl as contrasted with the -o or -aw 
of Braj, but I do not feel able to accept this. 

My own explanation is that the word means simply 
“ standing”, then “existing”, “current”, “established”, 
and that at first they described the dialect, as Lallu does, 
loc. cit. It was “ the current language of Delhi or Merath ” 
or other large towns, and after a time it became “ the current 
language” par excellence , as in Sadal Misr. Lallu probably 
stretched a point when he mentioned Agra City as Khan 



speaking, for in those days it probably leaned towards Braj 
as his own Khar! prose does. 

Hindi writers contrast Khar! with Braj and AvadhI more 
than with Urdu. To them Khan means naturally the less 
Persianized form, but they would regard Urdu as a mere 
variety. 


KHARI BOLl 

In JRAS t October, 1926, p. 721, I mentioned that no 
Indian writer employed the term Khafi Boll for Khan Bolt. 
It has occurred to me that to avoid possible confusion in any 
one’s mind, it would be well to refer to the late Badri Narayap 
Caudhrl’s remarks on the subject. For him linguistic 
patriotism was a religion. He believed that the threefold 
division of creation into gods, men and demons held in other 
spheres also. The one true religion is Hinduism, the one true 
language Sanskrit with minor modifications. Language, too, 
has its threefold division : (1) Brahmi , Dewant, or Vedbhasa , 
the language of the gods ; (2) slightly modified it is vaidik 
apabhras, mulbhasa or narvani , i.e. Hindi, but he calls it simply 
bhasd or nagari ; further deteriorated it is Marathi, Bengali, 
etc. ; (3) leaving India it becomes dsuri , rdksasi or paihdcx 
in other languages. 

He said bhasd had two forms, Braj for poetry, and bol 
cal ki bhasd for prose ; but he disliked all names. “ Don’t 
say Hindi” he cried, 1 “ Hindi is a foreign word ; don’t say 
Khafi Boliy there is only one bhasd ; you may call it khari 
if you like, for it alone is pure, for it differs very slightly 
from the original Dewam” (summarized from his speech). 

It will be seen that the Caudhrf s picturesque and patriotic 
use of the word khan does not conflict with the statement 
in my article. 



HINDI PBOSE BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


T HE early literature of the Hindi group of languages, that is the 
literature written in AvadhI, Bihari, Rajputanl, and Hindi 
proper, was largely poetical, and prose was rare. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Lallu Jl Lai and Sadal Misr entered Dr. Gilchrist’s 
service and at his suggestion translated some early works into modern 
vernaculars. The works selected were chiefly Sanskrit, and they were 
translated into Braj or Khan Boll . Lallu Ji is the better known of the 
two, but he was not a pioneer, nor was his example followed. For nearly 
fifty years after he wrote, nothing of real merit was produced in Kharl. 
The practical founder of modern Hindi prose, the man who gave it its 
impetus and started it on its career of prosperity, was Haris Chandar. 
A somewhat exaggerated emphasis has been placed on Lallu’s and 
Sadal Misr’s translations, and this has resulted in a lack of perspective. 
Lallu has been acclaimed as the “ Father of Hindi prose The title is 
inaccurate, and has been made the subject of protest. One Hindi 
writer, in complaining of his being called the “ Creator of Khafl Bolt ”, 
maintains that such an idea is entirely erroneous, and remarks that 
before his books were brought out Sada Sukh Lai and Insha Allah 
were writing in straightforward Hindi. He adds, in an amusing aside, 
that they wrote on their own initiative and not at the behest of another. 
He also criticizes Lallu’s style as being too much tainted with Braj 
idioms and poetical turns of expression. Sadal Misr he regards as 
Lallu’s superior. 

Hindi prose has existed for centuries, some would say for nearly 
six hundred years, and there are about thirty known writers of prose 
before Lallu Ji, several of whom wrote in Kharl. There may have been 
many more. 

Attention should be drawn to another point. It is unfortunate that 
many authors have written of translations (e.g. Prem Sagar, Rajniti, 
Sakuntala) as if they ranked with original compositions. This is 
damaging to the reputation of Hindi literature. A similar mistake has 
not been made in the case of Urdu. We may be sure that in no language 
would more than perhaps one translation in a thousand, or even many 
thousands, be considered worthy of mention in a history of its literature 
unless that literature were deficient in writers of ability. 
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The following list, including the dates, has been taken from Hindi 
sources. Students of Central Indian languages may be glad to have 
it in a convenient form. It goes without saying that some of the 
dates are open to reconsideration, but certainty will probably never 
be attained. 

The earliest Hindi prose composition is to be sought in the deeds of 
gift of early rulers. It is difficult to be sure of their genuineness. The 
Nagari Pracharinl Sabha, in its search for early MSS., found a number of 
these deeds which, if authentic, take us back to the eleventh century. 
Confining ourselves to regular composition, we have the following 
prose writers who preceded Lallu JL 

1 . Gorakh Nath, the father of Hindi prose. Keay speaks of him as a 
semi-mythical person living about a.d, 1200, but $yam Sundar Das 
gives his date as 1350. In this he is followed by the Misr brothers, by 
Greaves, and by Vraj Ratn Lai, all of whom favour the middle 
of the fourteenth century. An extant prose work in the Braj dialect 
is attributed to him, but it may have been written by his followers. 

We are much in the dark, and to deny his authorship is as useless as to 
affirm it. It is noteworthy that Avadhi was not favoured for prose 
writing. Gorakh Nath lived far to the east, but this book is in Braj. 

The next known extant prose work dates from the sixteenth century, 
two hundred years later. 

2. Vitthal Nath, 1515-85, son of Vallabhacharya, wrote in Braj 
a book entitled Sringar Ras Maiidan- 

3. Gokul Nath, son of Vitthal Nath, flor. 1568, wrote the famous 
“ ChaurdsT (Vaisnavd ki) Vdrtd ” and Do sau bavan Vaiftiavd ki 
Vartd ”. These are devoted chiefly to stories of his grandfather’s 
followers. He probably wrote the Ban Yatrd , though the Mi£r brothers 
say it was written by Maha Prabhu Ji, i.e. Vallabhacharya. All three 
are in the Braj dialect. 

4. Nand Das, after the middle of the sixteenth century, was the 
best known of the four members of the Ast Chhap who were attached 
to Vitthal Nath. His greatest title to fame is that he was probably 
TulsI Das’s brother. He wrote two prose works in Braj, which are not f 

extant. ; 

5. Hari Kav, a contemporary of Nand Das, produced three prose ' 

works. 

6. Gang Bhat, 1570, has the distinction of being the first prose 
writer who used khan bolt. He has left a 16- page book called Chand 
Chhand Baman H Mahimd. 
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7. Before 1614 : a Sanskrit treatise on astrology named Bhuvan 
Dipikd , is accompanied by a commentary in bhasd. The author is 
unknown. The MS. bears the date 1614, the composition itself cannot 
be later, but may be earlier. 

8. Jatmal, 1623, is the author of Gord Bddal Jci Katha , telling of 
Ratn Sen, Padmavati, Gora and Badal. It is poetry with a large 
admixture of prose in khan. Jatmal is therefore, so far as our knowledge 
goes, the second writer of khafi boll. 

9. Manohar Das NirahjanI, about 1650, wrote Gy an Churn 
Vachnikd , in Braj prose. 

10. Jasvant Singh. Maharaja of Jodhpur, 1625-81, the famous 
writer on poetic style, was the author of a prose work called 
Prabodh Chandroday Ndtak. 

11. About 1658 JagjI Oharan produced the Ratn Mahesdasot 
Vachnikd, in which he extolled the bravery of Ratn Singh Mahesdasot, 
Raja of Rat lam. 

12. In the same year, 1658, Damodar Das, the Dadupanthi, wrote 
in Rajputani prose a translation of the Markandeya Puran. 

13. In 1663, unknown author : prose translation of the Yogvasisth. 

14. Seventeenth century, date usually given as 1680; Baikunth- 
mani §ukl wrote two works, Vaisdkh Mdhdtmya and Agahan 
Mdhdtrnya. These are in Braj poetry, but contain much Khari prose. 
The Misr brothers say they are in Braj prose. 

15. Bhagvan Das, 1699, translated the Gita into prose under the 
name of Bhdmmrit . The Misr brothers refer to this work as “ kavita 
This may be an oversight. 

16. Surati Misr flor. probably during the first third of the eighteenth 
century, though he has been put earlier, translated the Baitdl Pachlsl 
from Sanskrit into Braj prose. This was done at the command of 
Maharaja Jai Singh. 

17. Ajit Singh, 1680-1724, son of Maharaja Jasvant Singh, 
mentioned above, is known to have written a work named Gnnsar, 
partly in verse and partly in prose. It is an account of Raja Sumati 
and Rani Satyarupa. His language is a mixture of Braj and Rajputani, 
the former predominating. 

18. Debi Chand, 1720, a translation of HitopdeS in Braj prose. 

19. Unknown author, a MS. dated 1720, containing a work in 
Braj prose called Krisn jl ki Lila. 

20. An unknown author, about 1719 ; translated into Hindi a 
Persian translation of the Upanisads. 
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21 and 22. Lalit Kisori and Lalit MohinI, 1743, joint authors of 
a 46- page book in Braj bearing the title Sri Svdml Mahdraj ju ki 
Bachnika. The Maharaj here referred to is the sixteenth century 
religious leader Hari Das, to whose sect the authors belonged. 

23. Amar Singh Kayasth, latter half of eighteenth century, wrote 
Amar Chandrikd in verse and prose mixed. This is a commentary on 
Biharf s Sat Sal. 

24 and 25. Agr Narayan Das and Vaisnav Das, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, wrote jointly a prose commentary on Nabha 
Das’s and Priya Das’s Bhaktmdl. The Misr brothers do not mention 
the fact of their joint authorship or allude to prose writings. They sav 
that Agr Narayan wrote the Bhaktras Bodhinl Tikd, explaining that it 
is a commentary on the Bhaktmdl . They give the same name to a 
work by Vaisnav Das without the explanatory remark, and they 
leave the reader to understand that there is no connexion between the 
two. Vraj Ratn Lai states that their book exists in two MS. copies, 
one dated 1772 and called Bhaktmdl Prasaiig , the other dated 1787 
and called Bhakti ras Bodhinl . 

26. Bakhtes, 1765 or 1771, wrote a commentary on the Rasraj, 
an erotic work by Mati Ram Tripathf, which discusses various kinds of 
lovers, both men and women, especially women. The Misr brothers 
mention only this commentary among the works of Bakhtes, and say 
that he wrote charming poetry. 

27. $er Singh, killed in 1793, son of Vijay Singh, who was King of 
Marvar, wrote a mixture of verse and prose in a work entitled Ram 
Krisn kd Jas. The date was approximately 1789, and the language 
used Marvari. 

28. Kaibat Sarbariya, about 1797, was author of Anant Ray (or 
Anand Ram) ki Vdrtd , which contains both prose and verse, 

29. Sada Sukh Lai wTote many articles in Kharl. Unfortunately 
none of his books are extant. He was about a quarter of a century 
before Lallu Jl. 

30. Insha Allah Khan, the only Muhammadan in the list, ‘wrote 
before 1809 Ram Ketaki ki Kahani in “ theth Hindi \ a somewhat 
peculiar variety of Khari. This appeared before the Prem Sagar. 

31. Sadal Misr, 1773-1848 : his chief work was Chandrdvati , 1738, 
a translation of the Sanskrit Nasiketopdkhydn. His other prose works 
are not extant. 

Of the prose writers of the early nineteenth century it has been said 
that Insha Allah was Venus, Sadal Misr dawn, and Lallu Jl morning. 

[169] 
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INTERESTING GENITIVE PREPOSITIONS IN 
RAJASTHANI. 

In the fine ballad Dhold Marti rd Dtihd , recently published 
(see review on another page in this number of the Journal) 
occur eight instances of sanddu , handau, and kundau, which 
we may translate “of”. Following R. L. Turner we may 
derive the first and second from sant , and the third from 
bkavant, not forgetting, however, his remark that “ -nt > 
-nd ” is a development unusual in Rajasthani. 

They are to be connected with Kashmiri sandu and handu , 
which are pronounced sund and hand , for in Kashmiri an 
unstressed a followed by u-matra is pronounced u . 

The following are the lines in which the words occur. The 
numbers indicate the dohas : — 

61 sajjan sandal Icarandi kiyau hiltisai nitt. 

because of the loved one, the heart is always eager. 

556 lahfi sayar sandiya vtithau sanddu vdo. 

the waves of the sea, the wind after rain (lit. the wind 
of rain). 

Here one would expect vtithdi , but the ballad is not over 
anxious about grammar. 

656 baldu baba desrdu pani sandl tati 

I would burn up, father, a land (which has) difficulty 
about water. 

630 jnhar sandl dtimni Umar handai sathth 

a g^P s y woman of her father’s house (who was) with Umar. 
509 hunt a sajjan hiyare say and handd hatt 

there were on the loved one's heart the lover’s hands. 

307 dpan jde joiyau Jcarha handau vagg 

he himself went and searched the camel’s stable. 



Dhola-Marura Duha : A Fifteenth-century Ballad 
from Rajputana 

Is the present conclusion original ? 


rpHE story of Dhoia and Maru is told in a stirring Rajputani ballad 
i published in the Balabakhsh Rajput Caran Pustakmala series. 
It is reviewed on another page of this Bulletin . 

The story of the poem is briefly this. Pingal, the king of Pugaj, 
had a daughter called Maravanl ; Na], the king of Narvar, had a son 
named Dhoia. During a famine Pingal sought temporary refuge in 
Narvar, where the two rajas betrothed their children to each other. 
Some years after this Nal, reflecting that Pingal lived far away, and 
that the journey to his country was perilous, married his son to 
Malavani, daughter of the Raja of Ma]va. In due time Pingal sent 
messengers to call Dhoia, but the wily Malavani had them killed. 
Ultimately Maravanl succeeded in getting a message delivered by 
singers. Dhoia was charmed by their description of his early fiancee 
and set out for her country. After some vicissitudes he reached her, 
and they were married. On the return journey Maravanl died of snake- 
bite and was restored to life by a jogl. She was nearly seized by a 
Muhammadan chieftain, but was warned by a Gipsy woman, and 
through the swiftness of her camel, which, like Malavani’s parrot, 
had the gift of speech, she and Dhoia got to Narvar in safety. There 
they all lived in mutual affection, an affection clouded once by 
a domestic disagreement. Each of the wives praised her own country 
and decried that of the other. Dhoia supported Maravanl, and this, 
rather inconsequent! v. restored peace. 

This episode which forms the conclusion of the poem, strikes me as 
unnatural and out of place. The story appears to end properly with 
doha 653, which tells us of their settling down in peace, and says that 
it was God Who had joined them in this happy union. 

Now when we think the poem has come to a suitable ending there 
starts a sudden argument between the two wives about the merits of 
their respective countries. Dhoia supports Maravanl. whom he 
obviously prefers to this other wife, and his one-sided attitude appears 
to satisfy even Malavani, whom he had failed to uphold. Once again 
the poem conies to an end. The final words closely resemble those of 
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doha 653. The two conclusions are alike ; the sense and several of 
the actual expressions of the last three lines (dohas 673, 674) are the 
same as in the previous ending, dohas 651 and 652. Not only so, but 
three other dohas, Nos. 666-8, are almost letter for letter the same as 
dohas in an earlier part of the poem. I have drawn attention to them 
below. 

After Dhola and Maravani reached Narvar in safety, we read : — 

(doha 651) Dholdu Narvar dviydu, mangal gavdi ndr 

uchav huvau dyau ghare , harakhyau nagar apar 
Salhkumar bilasai sadd kdmin sugun sagat . 

Dhola came to Narvar, the women sing songs of rejoicing. 
There was a feast ; he came home ; the city rejoiced beyond 
measure. Salh Kumar (i.e. Dhola) made merry with his wives, 
virtuous and beautiful. 

The next doha appears to end the story. 

653 Maravani nai Malavani , Dholdu tin bhartar 
ekani mandir rang ramai , hi jori Kartar. 

Maravani and Malavani, and Dhola their husband lived joyously 
in one palace ; God had made their union. (This hemistich 
reminds us of Tennyson’s “ marriages are made in heaven ”.) 

654 tatkhan Malavani kahai , “ sdbhali leant surang 
“ sagla des suhdmna , Marti des virang. 

At that time Malavani says : “ Listen, charming husband ; 

every country is beautiful, (but) Marvar is insipid. 

655 “ balau , baba , desrau , pdni jiha kuvdh 
adhirat kuhakkara, jydu manasa muvdh. 

“ I would burn up, father, a land where the water is in wells, and 
at midnight there is a shouting as if people had died. 

656 balau , baba, desrau , pani sandi tati 

pdni kerdi karandi pri chandai adhrati (v. 1. sicai). 

I would burn up, father, a land with anxiety about water, where 
for the sake of water, the husband leaves (the house) at 
midnight (v. 1. draws). 

657 bal'd, Dhola , desrau , jdl pani kuven 
kuku varand haththrd nahx su ghddhd jen. 

I would bum up, Dhola, a land where water is in wells, and where 
red-coloured hands do not draw it. (ghddhd, of doubtful 
meaning ; perhaps connected with H. karhnd ; Pj. kaddhnd , 
KA kadun.) 
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658 baba , ma deis Mdruva , sudha evalah 

kandhi kuharau, siri gharau , vdsdu manjhi Thaldh. 

Father, Thou shalt not give me (in marriage) to Marvar, to simple 
shepherds, axe on shoulder, waterpot on head, to live among 
(the people of) Marusthal (Marvar). 

659 baba , ma deis Mdruva, var kuari rahesi 
hathi kacolau, siri gharau , slcanti ya maresi . 

Father, thou shalt not give me to Marvar, I will (rather) remain 
virgin from a husband ; cup in hand, waterpot on head, I 
shall die drawing water (or watering) ; (i.e. if I go to 

Marvar). 

660 Marau , tkakai desrai ek na bhajai ridd 
ucdlau ka avarasandu , kai phakau , kdi tidd. 

0 MaravanI, in your country, not even one difficulty flees away ; 
there is either journeying (from the country), or lack of rain, 
either hunger or locust. 

661 jin bhui pannag ptyana, kayar kantara rukh 
ake phoge chahri, huchd bhajai bhukh . 

A country in which are (blood)-drinking snakes, and the trees 
are thorns and thorny shrubs ; the shade is only ak and leaf- 
less shrubs, and hunger flees by (eating) huch (thorny plant, 
the seeds of which are eaten). 

662 pahiran-orhan kambald , sdthe purise nir 
apan lok ubhakhara , gddar chdti khir. 

For clothing and putting on (only) blankets ; water sixty puris 
deep ; the people themselves wanderers ; milk (only) of sheep 
and goats. (A puris is about four feet.) 

MaravanI replies by running down Malva and praising Marvar. 

663 valati MaravanI kahdi “ Maru des surang 
vijd tau sagld bhald , Mdlav des virang. 

In turn (returning) MaravanI says “ Maru land is charming ; 
others indeed all are good, (only) Malva land is insipid. 

664 bdlUj baba , desrau , jahd pdm sevdr 
na panihari jhularau , na kuvai laikdr. 

1 would burn up, father, a country where the water has sevdr 
growing in it ; (sevdr, Hindi shaivdl , a water plant) ; neither 
companies of water- women, nor melody at the well. 

665 bdlu, baba, desrau , jahd phikiriyd log 
ek na disdt goriyd, ghari ghari disdi sog. 
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I would burn up, father, a land, where the people are un- 
interesting ; women are not seen, even one ; in every house is 
seen sadness. 

666 Maru des upanniya, tihdka ka dant suset 
kujh bad gorangiya, khanjar jehd net. 

This doha has already occurred as No. 457. where for upanniya 
we have upanniya , a better reading. I assume it here. 

Girls born in Marvar, their teeth are beautifully white ; they are 
fair as young cranes, and their eyes are like those of wagtails 
(or are like wagtails). 

667 Maru des upanniya , sar jyau paddhariyah 
Jcarva hade na bolahi, mitha bolaniyah. 

This is almost word for word the doha which we have already had as 
No. 484. There the ending is - yah , which is preferable. 

Girls born in Marvar are straight as an arrow, they never speak 
bitter words, they are speakers of sweet things. 

668 des nivdnu, sajal jal, mitha bold hi 

Maru kdmini dikhani dhar Hari diydu tail hoi." 

This doha, with one word of difference, occurs as No. 485. 

The land is low-lying (therefore fertile), fresh in water, with 
people speaking sweet words ; Marvar! women (women like 
them) might be in the land of the south, but only if God 
gave them. 

Now Dhola speaks and favours Mara van!. 

669 des surangdu, bhui nijal , na diya dos Thalah 
ghari ghari cand-vada n n iyd, nvr carhdi kamldh. 

The land is charming, (yet) the soil is waterless ; do not attribute 
fault to Marusthal ; at every door are moon -faced girls, like 
lotuses which rise to the water (or who ascend to the water 
like lotuses). 

670 suni f sundari, ketd kahd Maru des vakhdn 
Maravam miliyd pachai jdnyau janam pravdn. 

Listen, fair one, how much shall I praise Marvar ? Since I met 
Mara van! I have regarded my life as fruitful. 

This, while a charming compliment to his favourite wife, was 
depressing to the other. Reading the compliment we think of 
Browning’s : 

The purpose of my being is accomplished 
And I am happy. I. too, Federigo. 
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671 jhagrau bhagau goriyd, Dholdt purl sakhkh 
Maru ruliyait hui , pami priya parakhkh. 

The quarrel of the fair ones fled awav ; Dhola supported 
(MaravanI) ; Mara van! became happy ; she had tested her 
loved one. 

672 Malav des vikhoriya . Marti kiya vakhan 
Maru sohagin thai sundari sagun sujan. 

He decried Ma]va, and praised Marvar ; MaravanI, beautiful, 
virtuous and wise, became fortunate. 

673 jinn rnadhukar nal ketaki , jim koil sahkar 
Maramni man harakhiyau tim Dhola i bhartar. 

As the bee and the keora, as the koel and the plaintain, so 
Maravam's soul rejoiced in Dhola, her husband. 

We are not told how the other wife regarded the situation, and 

the final couplet which follows is unnatural at this point. 

674 anand ati } uchah ati, Narvar mahe Dhol 
sasnehl sayana tana kalimd rahiya bol. 

Much happiness, much feasting, Dhola in Narvar ; and the story 
of those loving lovers continued in this iron age. 

The sense of this doha is the same as that of No. 653. 
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BROTHERS OF THE ROMAXE 


VII.— BROTHERS OF THE ROMANE : A DOWNTRODDEN 
TRIBE IN NORTH INDIA 

T HE Ouhras (eu’ra) of the Panjab are chiefly scavengers and 
farm servants. They used to belong to that large, indeter- 
minate body called Criminal Tribes, and known carelessly as 
Gypsies or nomads. Members of these tribes are found all over 
India; many of them are now respectable and hardworking. 
Formerly they had three characteristics : they were nomads, 
they had a secret language or argot of their own, and they were 
criminals, that is they were given to theft and sometimes to 
immorality. The special dialects spoken by them are occasionally 
Dravidian, but generally Aryan, showing traces of Rajputani, 
Hindi, Panjabi, and Marhatl (Marathi). Professor Sten Konow 1 
concludes on linguistic grounds that they all belong to one race 
and come from the Dravidian area, but that after leaving their 
ancestral home and wandering northward, they lived so long in 
the Vindhya region of central India that they became Aryanised. 
He suggests further the possibility that the Gypsies of Armenia 
and Europe belong to the same race, though he admits that 
linguistic evidence leaves this an open question. 

The Ouhras are a lovable race, showing a great power of 
bettering themselves when given a chance. None of them now 
are nomads, and few are criminals. On the contrary they live 
useful lives. Many of them have become Christians, a consider- 
able number have received some education ; a few are University 
graduates, some are clergymen or school teachers. It is the more 
necessary to make a note of their secret vocabulary while we can ; 
in a few years no one will remember it. They have no real 
dialect, a few isolated words are all they possess, a remnant of 
the days when stealing and cattle poisoning were common 
practices. 

1 Linguistic Survey of India, voL xi. pp. 5*11. 
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Formerly each company of Ouhras had a poisoner whose duty 
it was to poison cattle or horses. The tribe had a prescriptive 
right to all dead animals, and the flesh of a bullock or horse 
which had apparently sickened and died, but actually been 
poisoned, would be a valuable addition to their store of food. 
The payments made to the poisoner seem very inadequate, if one 
considers the risk of detection and punishment. For a buffalo 
he got ninepence, for a bullock sevenpence. There were two 
methods of poisoning-stabbing with a poisoned instrument, and 
giving medicated food. Horses had to be stabbed, because they 
detected the poison in food and could not be induced to take it. 
Two instruments were used, an iron pointed rod, called vhaggl , or 
a much shorter bit of wood tipped with iron and called Innjl ; it 
was small enough to be concealed in the hand. "When poison was 
given in food an ounce was mixed with a pailful oi fodder for 
buffaloes, and half an ounce for bullocks. Death ensued in a day. 

The tribal fathers are ashamed of the past and inclined to 
deny knowledge of it, but when one has become sufficiently 
friendly with them they will tell one what they know. Often it 
is not much, for they are becoming more and more civilised. The 
secret words are dropping out of use. Those who know them are 
unwilling that strangers should learn them, for their value 
depends on their being unknown. I found that when I had 
established my position as a friend there were some who laid 
aside their reserve and spoke freely of their ‘ Pashto/ taking a 
pride in recalling half-forgotten words, though some of them 
preferred to do so behind closed doors. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that those of the tribe who have become 
Christians are entirely ignorant of them. 

Hindus and Muhammadans do not eat an animal found dead, 
but unreformed Cuhras do so freely, and have a set of words to 
describe the flesh and parts of the body. Such an animal is 
commonly referred to as ‘carrion,’ but the word is not a good one. 
The Panjabi equivalent of it applies to all meat not killed 
according to Hindu or Muslim rites even though it may be fit 
for food. Christians of Cuhra origin are very particular as to 
what they eat, and they avoid carrion. 

To illustrate the argot I have given a vocabulary of 120 words, 
a short story, and some poetical texts. The story and texts are 
in Panjabi mixed with Cuhra words. To disguise an ordinary 
word they often insert the sound m. In the texts secret Cuhra 
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words are indicated by printing the English equivalents in 
italics. An apostrophe after a vowel indicates that it is pro- 
nounced with high pitch, which drops for the vowel after the 
apostrophe. An inverted comma similarly indicates a low rising 
tone, low in the syllable after the comma and rising in the 
succeeding syllable. 

TWO BOYS FRUSTRATE TWO THIEVES 

ikki pind-ic do kutre rce’nde san, ik kjirbatd, te ik rdrkd, 

one village-in two boys living were, one Muslim and one Hindu , 

ape -u r bare dzmost (dost) sdn, ruyged-valld cokhe 

themselves-among great friends were Cuhras- towards very 

badzan oe sdn, rdrke kutre -dr Jcu’ddo thelled 
suspicious become were, Hindu boy-oi house-irom ornaments 

te pjimtpd-di neodi ol si, kfrbdle-di ik ardli lug get 

and rupees-oi theft become was, Muslim-oi one buffalo die gone 

si ; kirbdle kutre kzthaea pal ennd riyya-dd ?tbar hoi 
was ; Muslim boy-by said that those Cuhras-of trust any 

net, e dimove (dove) kamm onnd-de pjet-nal pe 

not-is, these both works them-of connivance-by become 

ne, saddi ardli td ^ cer msrcri jel si, o-di eddi lammi 
are, our buffalo then well feeble like was, it-of so long 

gall nel , kamu re (kure) par ik sovd tommd khanjdld i , o-r% 
matter not, cow-house-in but one fine fat buffalo is, it-of 

nd kite gcemmi ove ; damujje (dujje) kutre k9thded pal 

not anywhere theft be; second boy- by said that 

mat ikki reone te ikki pfittu-nn gwnal (gal ) kidded suned 
by me one Cuhra and one Sdsi- to word making heard 

si te Zatebinde sadde kudd-val camde sdn, ^viaj(aj) 

was & repeatedly our fcouse-towards looking were, to-day 

jwur kuj ond i ; edvro dove churm, r% to 

certainly something to-be is ; here-from both thieves , Cuhra & 

pattu, tear pke sard latwrpatdr k&matthd (kattha) 

Sdsi, ready having-become all stuff together 

kCdke, tombii te kdrkl pattu hole , te chaggl te lanji 

having- macfe, jemmy and stick Sdsi with , Sc slabber & stabber 
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riirjge hole , pa%9at kundke suhdaki nal abre, o dove 

Cuhre with, food having eaten pomp with came, those both 

kdtrecamde san-paejad rl te ora litdrd laye 

boys watching were, when Cuhra & him-of confederate began 

khanjdle kol polne, td ikki kutre sattea chikdrd , dujje 
buffalo near to-go, then one boy-by thrown clod , second 

kk&rJcdi tdrki, edda void pdeo ne pal sard in alia jag 

rattled knife, such noise made by-them that all quarter waking 

utthea , kirbdle te tommld te rdrke y te rdrkld, muda 
arose, Muslims & female do. & Hindus & female do in-short 

kale nepsr katte te dnd nal burl ox. 
thieves were-seized and them with evil became. 

THE FEAST 

1. Ldl lal kandl Idea , citte-da dega Sarldd, 

Red red on-walis attached, white-of pot is-raised, 

2. kpr sadde thand latthd, vzyyard ne'iShutkarl-da 
house our police-court descended, forced-labour not leisure-of 

3. madder pir Pfirl ca red , khalkdt matthd tekdi, 

thigh holy-man to-hills ascended, people forehead bow, 

4. sundl max dkkdr-panne , culle de-vic letdi, 

chop mother twisting-breaks, fireplace in lies, 

5. gicll mdl Sand khtldre , dandd valid veydl , 

knee mother hair raises, teeth towards looks, 

6. jatt jo puSShdd til'rie k ar kiy e tere ? 

farmer when asks 4 O-Curha- woman house-in what is thine?' 

7. to'dkri, nikke-di ga ml e, vadde-de phere 

farmer, younger-of engagement is, elder-of confirm a tion-of- 

f engagement. 

8. mat pzrasd Shaddia, curl fire cufere 
pot-by vapours left, the-Cuhri turns on-all-sides. 

9. pannl pi scendki t curt jxtiiid fere 

broken become pot, the-Cuhri marriage -gifts hands-round 

10. pdtti pi toeygnl, vat pcen cufere 
tom become skirt, turns fall on-all-sides 
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11. kha-lo mereo kurmo, koli-de here. 

eat-take my marriage-relatives, hr east-oi pieces. 

12. chodli de-viS sukkde khufdumbe here 
basket in drying fat-tailed pieces 

13. illd curmdt pa-lea, , hi been bdnere . 
kites-by crowd made, crows sit on-roof-edge. 

Notes. — 1 . Red meat drying on walls, fat boiling in pot. 2. Crowd like 
police court, but no forced labour. 3. The holy thigh-flesh in pot. 4. Mother 
chop stretching herself. 5. Flesh of knee rising up. (4 and 5 refer to cooking.) 
6. What is there to-day in thy house ? 8. Pot steaming, the Cuhri busy. 10. Skirt 
torn as she bustles round. 11. Feast considered a marriage. 12. Fat-tailed sheep 
is called dumbd. 


A JOKE 

1. k^utt-kpLttke ga’nddr ba'dda, utte thabbd pdrali-dd 
pressing bundle tied, on-top load rice-stalks-of 

■2. kajje de t atth 7nce de-torea , tatta tattd tdri-dd. 

farmer-of hand-by by-me give-sent, hot hot soup-of. 

The Ouhra’s wife concealed carrion under rice stalks, and sent 
it to the village by the hand of a kajjd, i.e. any one of superior 
rank, here probably a Hindu, knowing that he would not have 
touched it, if he had known what it was. The meat was hot soup- 
meat. 


LIST OF CHURA WORDS 

(Contractions: P. = Panjabi, H. = Hindi, Q. = Qasai, S. =S§si, Ks. =Ka6miri, 
G. = Gamblers’ argot. ) 


Verbs. 

accuse, nukdma . 

arrive, see * come/ 

beat, lothna. See ‘ kill/ * clod/ 

break into house (through wall), gul land. 

come, dbmd (cf. Q. aprnd, P. appzrnd, S. asmid), poind, 

die, Inggnd : S. do, 

do, kulna : S. do. 

eat, tilmnd, kdndna. 

give, 8<jemd y telnd. 

go, poind. 

hide, (tr.) chdpelna, (intr.) thippnd. 

kill, lothna (S. lo'na, Ks. layun f P. land ), kcrmiid , gand dend. 
look, cam nd. See 1 see * and ‘ watch/ 
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say, l&thana : P. gallkatth , Ks. hath , word, 
see, Sdmnd . ‘ look 1 and ‘ watch/ 

seize, nep»rnd : P. nappdrnd. 
steal, lalli lani: S. Idlli , night, 
watch, camna. 

Nouns. 

(1) Animate beings: 

ass, horta , khutrivjga, 
boy, kutra. 

buffalo, ardll , lchanjdld . 
confidant, litdrd . 
cow, 

Cuhra, reona, ruyga . 

European, kajjd, (fern.) kajji. ‘gentleman/) 
dog, 

gentleman, any one of good social position, kajjd, 
(fern.) kajji: S. do. * European/) 
girl, Jcutrl. 
goat, kid, Mil. 

Hindu, rarkd, (fern.) rdrkl. 
horse, kurmd . 

Muslim, kjirbvld, (fem.) tommi ♦ ‘ fine/ 

poisoner, 

Sasi, p attu. (S. p attic.) 
thief, thuim. 

(2) Articles of food : 

bread, pa^sat, 'undak. See ‘ food. 

butter, ‘ gh!/ 

curds, guh. 

food, t und9k , pax*at- 

ghl, 

soup. Ids , *arl 
sugar, mitkd, timmd : S. 
water, 7i irM : H. nir. 
carrion, ditha, jcupr, khanjwa. 

(3) Household and other articles : 

cloth, liprd. See * skin.' 
huqqa, burknd (S. do ) ; korua. 
jemmy (housebreaker’s), tombil. 
knife, tarld. 
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match (for lighting), has at. 

money, bogela . 

necklace, thelld. 

pice (farthing), orjid. 

poison, tidri , thimma ; bail of, goli. 

rupee, p ( imta, (G. do), bogeld. 

shoes, pcentrl. 

stabbing instrument, (longer) cltaggi , (short) lanji. 
stick, kdrki. 
turban, telni. 

(4) Parts of the animal found dead : 

back, small of, pattha. 
brain, min. 

breast, ko'li ; piece of, mora. 

entrails, k ( erd., dndra. 

fat, minj, neorl ; remains of, batli . 

heart, onjalla. 

knee, with flesh, gicli. 

leg, lower half of lower, surkayg. 

flesh on front part of this, khurrd . 
lower foreleg, upper half, tot%a. 
upper foreleg, upper half, tikla. 

do. lower half, SiLl. 
lower hind leg, upper half, jannii. 
upper hind leg, upper half, Jed nd. 
do. lower half, gold, 

lumbar vertebrae, patrl , kayjgi. 
meat, piece of, herd ; oblong piece of, sundi. 
neck, back of, hand. 
rump, pottd . 
shoulder, murkon, phai\ 
skin, liprd : Q. liprl. See ‘ cloth.' 
side, bukJca , ruJerd ; upper part of, konpri. 
spine, flesh near, bukrd. 
thigh, cord, maddor. 

(5) Other nouns: 

accusation, nukor . 

clod, thiledrd ; strike with clod, throw clod at, kceyJ&r 
Jcamd ; throwing of clod as warning to confederate, 
neold. 

direction, see ‘ side.' 
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house, kudd\ 
intrigue, koklcd. 
sickness (of cows), almnl. 
side, direction, palvd ; palve , to one side, 
theft, neodi, goemmi (Q. gcembi; g&mbd, thief), Idlli 
(only with Id nr, attach). 

Adjectives. 

bad, worthless, tanda ; ugly, paShikka, 

fine, in good condition, fat, so'va. tomma. The fern, of the 
latter is used for ‘ Muslim woman/ 

fat- tailed, Jchurdumba. 

Interjection. 

hei hid, hush ! kid is imper. of kfdna , to do. 



TWO INDIAN STANDARDS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY \ WITH FACSIMILES AND TRANSLATIONS 
OF TRACINGS FROM ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS 


TN the spring of 1921 Captain Geoffrey Bailey sent me two 
pairs of tracings made from Indian standards captured in 
the battle of Seringapatam, 4th May, 1799. The standards are 
among the treasures of the chapel of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
Gn examination they proved to be of considerable interest, 
and readers of the Bulletin will perhaps be glad to have an 
opportunity of studying them in the facsimiles which, through 
the kindness of the editor, I am able to present, along with such 
notes as may be necessary for their elucidation. 

The four tracings consist of the obverse and reverse of two 
standards ; in each case the obverse and reverse are identical. 
The facsimile marked I (flag No. 31 in the Chapel collection) 
represents Haydar 'All's standard, while that marked II (No. 32 
in the Chapel collection) shows us Tipu Sahib’s standard(?^)It will 
be observed that this standard is broken in one place ; it is, 
however, possible to supply the lost words from the reverse, 
which has these words complete, while it lacks the words “Ya 
Shekh ‘Abdu’l Qadir Jil . . 

A cursory examination of the Arabic reveals the fact that 
those who rallied round these flags belonged to the SunJoi faith, 
for the saints invoked are those specially reverenced by the 
adherents of that branch of Islam. 

While every part of the inscriptions is worthy of study, 
supreme interest attaches to those words which indicate the date. 
They appear to read : in the year of Muhammad, 6121, or (if the 
figures be read the other way) 1216. This contains two 
difficulties. Firstly, in no ordinary Muslim writing do we 
find an era referred to as “ the year of Muhammad One 
gentleman, himself an ibn i ‘Arab, told me that though he 
thought he had read pretty widely in his native tongue, he had 
never come across such a phrase. Secondly, the actual year 6121 

[184] 
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or 1216 was inexplicable. I spent some time in fruitlessly 
studying eras which might account for the larger figure ; at 
the same time the smaller figure, if counted from the Hijra, gave 
the year 1801, two years subsequent to the capture of the 
standards, and a mistake in reckoning was inconceivable. 

The explanation of both difficulties has been supplied by 
Mr. C. A. Storey, of the India Office Library, who has been so 
kind as to send me the following details. In Tipu’s reign it was 
customary to use the era of the Mawlud i Muhammad, r.e. the 
spiritual birth or mission of Muhammad, about twelve years 
earlier than the Hijra. Dates were written from right to left. 
In the India Office Library there is a drawing or facsimile 
extremely like those here given, and there is a MS. entitled 
“ Dawabit i Sultan! ” containing “ regulations for the proper shape 
and form of royal insignia (as the orbs or disks at the top of 
banners, seals, official signatures, etc.), drawn up under the 
direction of Tipu Sultan Some of the formulae closely resemble 
those in the inscriptions before us. 

For the sake of those who are not Arabic scholars I have 
added a translation of the words on both standards. My own 
Arabic equipment is inadequate, and I have freely sought 
assistance from colleagues in the School of Oriental Studies, to 
whom I am much indebted for the help which they have so 
readily given. 

I 

[Top] 

l U-aJj l A >. I li— iU- t aU 1 1 — ^ ^ -dit 


[Between Arms] 

4) pUI 4) dill! 


[Arms] 


jJL»« 



ci ^ 3 
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[ Circumference , beginning a little to right of top ] 


U V 

^>- C-J ^ \ <X& t, — 1 4>*S j?- X> — 

- ^ t-w-J 


I) 

1 i — Ir 1 



aJJS j 4>*l j>- 





[Ce litre] 

Cj>i 

Alii ^ \j} J a!!1 jj 

X idi 


^ <-) ^ ^ ^ I 5 t-A* J £T1 

[Foot] 

^.1*1 O l— n. N Y N AL-. 


Translation I 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful ! 0 God, 

0 Preserver, O Protector, O Watcher, 0 Guardian, O Living 
One, O Self-subsistent One! 

To God belong sovereignty and clemency. 

0 Hadrat ‘Uthman ! O Hadrat ‘Ail Haydar Safdar ! 0 Hadrat 
Ma'ruf Karkhf ! 0 Sufficient for difficulties ! 

Hadrat Khawaja ‘Abdul Khaliq Tjdani, Hadrat Khawaja 
Bayazld Bustani, Hadrat Khawaja Abu Yusaf Hamadani, 
Hadrat Khawaja Baba Samai, Hadrat Khawaja Amir Say y id 
Kalal, Hadrat Khawaja Ahmad Baghdadi, Hadrat Khawaja 
Bahau’d Din Naqshabandi — may the good-pleasure of God 
exalted be upon them all ! 

When come the help of God and the victory, and thou seest men 

entering into the religion of God in multitudes, then laud 
» » » 

in the praise of thy Lord, and ask forgiveness of Him, behold 
He is abundantly pardoning. 

In the year of Muhammad 1216. 

0 Hadrat Imam Hasan ! 
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^ a5o p-*- J| ( yt - ^jjl ,, , 

[Between Arms] 

[Arms] 

ci ^rt - -P^ ^ 1 l 

oj^ia_>- L 

[ Circumference , beginning to right of top] 

«%-£ j (3 L ^ latjjl Cic ${. 

> > Ijp l - ** *L 'ASjri 

[ Centre] 

^ s ^_J ^#^<1)1^ — 4)1 jj- <ui V! a)I V 

<_A*“ IjH |»»-jl j*3 liisU- <U l» — JC* _jil 

[Foot] 

J^L >- 1 — , \\Y\ xf- <L- 

Translation II 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful! The 
thunder lauds in His praise, and the angels from His fear 
(fear of Him). 

O Living One, 0 Self-subsi, stent One! 0 Muhammad ! 

0 Hatjrat Abu Bakr Siddlq! O Ilacjrat ‘Umr ! O Shekh ‘Abdu’l 
Qadir Jilanl ! O Ha<J(rat Imam Husain) ! 

Call upon ‘All, revealer of wonders. Thou wilt find him a help to 
thee in difficulties. All trouble and sorrow will be removed 
by thy prophethood, O Muhammad, by thy vicarship, 

O All, O 'All, O ‘All ! 

There is no god but God, Muhammad is His apostle. Help from 
God and victory are near, and announce it to the faithful. 
For God is the best guardian, and He is the most merciful of 
the merciful. 

In the year of Muhammad 1216. 

O Ha<Jrat Imam Husain ! 

[*89] 
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NOTES ON PANJABI ASPIRATES AND TONES 
(Phonetic Script in square brackets) 

Note I 

The following lines apply to Northern Panjabi, one of the 
two main dialects into which Panjabi may be divided. It 
covers roughly all the Panjabi area to the west and north of 
Amritsar. The problem of aspirates and tones has recently 
excited much interest, culminating in Professor Jules Bloch's 
article in Melanges Linguistiques {Vendrye^s pp. 57-67. 

In order to emphasize the necessary modifications we may 
say generally that where southern and western languages 
have an aspirate, Panjabi, in common with many Laihndl 
dialects, which, however, require separate discussion, shows 
the following treatment. 

(1) In the combinations kh , ch , th , th, ph f it has a toneless, 
voiceless h. 
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(2) Otherwise an aspirate preceding the accented vowel is 
replaced by a low rising tone, while one following it is replaced 
by a high falling tone (a word may have both tones). 

These two statements need to be modified. 

(1) Panjabi’s dislike for aspirates is seen in the recent 
development of some of these aspirated surds. While th and 
tk remain unchanged, kh, ch , and ph sometimes lose their 
aspiration and become fricative. We then have : — 

[-kh, -kh-] , even [-kkh, [-kkh-] > [-x] ; [-ch] and [-ch-] > [-/] » 
[Ph] > [f] (a faint labio-dental /, different from English /, 
but not a bilabial ; the corresponding sonant is u). 

[likhna], write, > [Irxna] ; [sikkhda], learning, > [sixda] ; 
[rAkkhna], am placing, [rAxna] ; [oijkar], in the middle, 
from [uicc], with adj. [uijkarla]; [pijd], backwards, from 
[picche], with adj. [pijla]. [caI Firada], I shall go, [phirfida] ; 
[tAraFna], be agitated, for [tAfaphna]. 

(2) There is also a contrary tendency, for Northern Panjabi 
now has in certain cases a clearly pronounced A, usually sonant, 
and it is a fact of great interest that it never carries a special 
tone. This A is found : — 

(а) In one or two isolated words. I can think of the 
following : aho [nfio] or ah [afih], yes. aho is in some places 
pronounced dlcho [axo], In dh the second half of A is 
devocalized. The [x] pronunciation is found in two other 
words generally written with A, an h which is not pro- 
nounced as an aspirate. They are iPof, that very one, 
[u f ‘oi] and i'yyoi [i‘jjoi], this very one, for which one may 
hear [uxoi] and [exai]. 

ohho [ohho], or oho [ofio], Oh (surprise or impatience). 
This is sometimes [oxo]. 

(б) A new development of existing s. In rapid speech there 
is now a tendency towards the following changes except when 
s immediately precedes an accented vowel. I have noticed it, 
though rarely, with sh. 

[.$-] > [.fl-]. [-ss-] remains unchanged. [-*] + CS > [-fi] +C8. 

[-ss] -|-cs. > [-s] + CS. > [-fi] + cs. 
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In every case the h is toneless. 

[dLifil cLaM paefli laee dado], dost dost paisi lae sasii , he got 
them for ten pice each. As [dadu] is an enclitic the con- 
sonants in it count as inter- vocalic. 

[khodia ka 4 de joga ‘Adda e pea], Khushia kdh de joga 
hassda e pea, why is Khushia laughing ? 

[Afia akhja tufia], asd akhed ! tusd \ We said it ! Wasn’t 
it rather you ? 

[okkhudia oe:::], o Khushia oe , 0 Khushia (call from a 
distance). 

If we agree to recognize this newly developed aspirate and 
write it h, it will be worth our while to note the difference in 
pronunciation between certain words, which will then be 
written alike or nearly alike. 

paihe paihe , by road, is [pge‘e paee] with tone ; but 
paihe paihe , a pice each, is [psefie paefie] without tone. 

dahd , 1st sing. pres. subj. of dahna , is [da 4 ], with tone: 
but dahd , from das , ten, is [dA&a] without tone. 

dahna (inf.), dahnnd (pres, ind.) are [dae 4 nd, dse'nna] with 
tone, whereas dassna , dassnd > dahna , dahna , are [dAfind, 
dAhna] without tone. 

I wish to make it clear that this tendency has not yet become 
an invariable habit. The s is still common especially in slower 
utterance. 


NOTES ON PANJABI ASPIKATES AND TONES 
(Northern or Western Dialect) 

Note II 

Erratum .— In Note I, JRAS January, 1926, p. 113, 1. 6 
from foot, “ western ” should be “ eastern ”, Southern and 
eastern languages have an aspirate. 
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The Pronunciation of Medial gh, jh , dh , dh , bh 

Before discussing this, it will be well to give a 

Rule applying to all tones. — In the case of all tones, whether 
dual or triple, i.e. whether low-rising, high-falling, or low-rising- 
falling, the first part always occurs on the stressed vowel. If 
that vowel is the last before the next pause, the tone is com- 
plete in it, but if another syllable follows before the pause, the 
rise of the low-rising and the fall of the high-falling tone are 
completed in that syllable, while in the triple tone the first 
and second parts are completed in the stressed syllable and 
the third in the syllable following. 

An h coining before the stressed vowel always points to the 
low-rising tone, and one coming after it to the high-falling 
tone. When an h occurs both before and after it, the triple 
tone is indicated. 

When gh , jh , dh, dh , bh are initial or final little difficulty is 
experienced. The rules may be briefly stated : 

Initial : (i) If no vowel has been elided between the stop 
and the h the stop is devocalized and the h is changed to a 
low-rising tone, (ii) If a vowel has been elided the stop 
remains sonant. Tone as in (i). 

Final : The stops are kept sonant and the h is changed to a 
high-falling tone. 

The Medial stops gh, jh, dh, dh, bh are sonant or surd, as 
shown below. 

Sonant : (a) Words with low-rising tone which are derived 
from words with high-falling tone, have them sonant whether 
they immediately follow a consonant or a vowel. 

ulj dnd, entangle (udajnd) : khunana , cause to lose the 
way (khunnd) : kadand, cause to be ejected (ka ddnd). 

(b) When these stops immediately follow any vowel which 
is not the end of a prefix obvious to the village mind, they are 
sonant. ded aws, mortuary (Eng. dead-house) : maddni, 
churning stick. 

Surd : (c) Words which appear to Panjabis to be made up of 
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(i) two words, 

(ii) word and prefix, 

(iii) word with repetition in same or different form 
are treated like two words, but only stressed syllables carry 
the tone. 

Examples : — 

(i) p ambal-p use, inconveniences, etc. lamting , stork, 
flamingo, etc. pad-pai'ra , toadstool : gal-kptu , choking : 
pankar, money change : iup-ke'r or k up-k er, very dark : 
ppd-kut, or ped-kut , branch of the Sdsis : kirt-ka n , 
ungrateful. 

(ii) alarm , irreligion : kutabba , awkward, ill-shaped. 

(iii) k ari-kan , repeatedly : ca'v-cav , quickly. 

(i) and (ii) account for words like parpfi'nja, grain-parcher, 
and for the Panjabi pronunciation of Hindi words like kan • 
kp r, very dark or terrible : mur-t a nga, cerebral. Similarly 
they explain prb atela , morning : prd an , chief. These 
sound like single words, for their prefixes are not recognized. 

All cases of intervocalic gh , jh, dh , dh y bh , are covered by the 
above rules ; there may be a few words in which the rules do 
not cover instances of these stops occurring in immediate 
conjunction with consonants, but they must be very few. and 
I am not at present able to recall any. 
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TIME TAKEN BY THE STRIKE OF CEREBRAL r 


In the Journal for July, 1924, p. 436, 1 stated that the strike 
of a cerebral r lasted not more than one 120th of a second. 
I was speaking of the commoner cerebrals /, d , n , r, especially 
the last, and was taking exception to the use of the words 
“ firmly pressed ” in describing the movement of the tongue 
in making them. It seemed to me that it was a misuse of 
terms to say that there was ‘ k firm pressure in an action 
taking so short a time. There is no more pressure in a cerebral 
than in a dental. 

I do not now remember on what I based my estimate of the 
time taken by the strike of a cerebral r, but no doubt the 
grounds for it were adequate. Recently, however, a very 
interesting article in Zeitschrift fur Experimental- Phonet ik\ 
Band 1, Heft 1, Okt. 1930, has furnished evidence that the 
statement was well on the safe side. In this article there is an 
analysis of a sentence spoken by Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, who 
some years ago was a student in the School of Oriental Studies. 
He repeated the words elc bare raja rahie kal at a rather 
slow conversational rate, taking two seconds to the five words. 
The diagrams accompanying the article enable one to calculate 
the length of each sound. 

There are seven consonants (counting k as a vowel), viz. 
k, b , r, /*, j, r , t, Of these k, 6, and i take the longest time, 
one- tenth of a second each ; j and the second r take seven - 
hundredths of a second each ; the first r takes six* hundredths 
of a second, while f, the only cerebral in the seven, takes two- 
hundredths of a second. This includes the time taken by the 
on-glide, the strike, and the off-glide. The strike is probably 
shorter than either the on-glide or the off-glide, so we may say 
with confidence that it takes less than one 150th of a second. 
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The statement in JRAS loc. cit., was thus comfortably 
within the mark. 

Putting the matter in mathematical language we may say 
that k, b, t : j , 2nd r : 1st r : r = 10 : 7 : 6 : 2. Particularly 
noteworthy is the proportion £ : r =5:1. The dental t in 
that sentence took five times as long as the cerebral y. 

JR SOUNDS IN KAF1K LANGUAGES 

The rather extensive use made of fricative r in Kafir 
languages is interesting. The sound itself is very 
familiar ; it occurs in Urdu and Panjabi as a subsidiary 
member of the r phoneme. This is the case also in Waigali and 
Ashkun. Dr. Morgenstierne has been good enough to describe 
and pronounce Kafir r' for me. Kati has it as a separate 
phoneme. In slight modification of the statement in the 
Report he says it is made just behind the r. 

We have here two entirely different classes of sounds 
(fricative and strike sounds) with little or no phonetic 
connexion between them. As unfortunately we always use 
the same symbol r for both, it is necessary to make the dis- 
tinction clear. The fricatives, of which Kafir r is an example, 
may occur in any position, front or back, alveolaror cerebral 
(palatal). A cerebral fricative r' is often heard in Urdu, 
Panjabi, Hindi (and Bengali, so Mr. Sutton Page), where it 
is a member of the cerebral strike-r phoneme. The strike 
sounds may also be found in any position, front or back ; 
and of course in both classes the number of intermediate 
positions is limitless. 

The fricative r sounds are closely related to sibilants 
(generally sonant) and are often difficult to distinguish from 
them ; some z sign would be a more appropriate symbol 
than r. The strike sounds on the other hand belong to the 
d and t class. The ordinary r and r sounds of North India 
are strike sounds ; those which we are for the moment writing 
t and t are fricatives The important thing to realise is 
that both the r' and the r sounds may be either cerebral 
or alveolar, indeed theoretically may occur in any position 
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on the roof of the mouth which the tip of the tongue can 
reach. 

There remains the question — what is the nature of the 
cerebral r sounds in village Kasmirl and Sina ? To which class 
do they belong ? Are they fricatives or strike sounds, and 
where are they produced ? I am glad in particular to write 
a note on the Kasmirl r because it has never been described 
before. 

The r In village Kasmirl is the same as in §ijta. 
It is a pure strike r (not a fricative), essentially the same as 
the strike r of Waigali and Ashkun, or for that matter of 
Pashto, Urdu and Panjabi, quite different from the fricative r' 
of Kafir languages. Its position varies from a little behind 
the teeth-ridge to a point about a third of the way along the 
hard palate. This strike r as heard in Panjabi or Su^a or 
village Kasmirl is usually called cerebral, but there is no 
objection to calling it post-alveolar, meaning “ behind the 
alveolus or teethridge 

ONE ASPECT OF STRESS IN URDU AND HINDI 

The problem of stress in Urdu and Hindi sometimes seems 
insoluble. When an Indian, whose native language is Urdu 
or some dialect of Hindi, speaks English we feel that he stresses 
the wrong words of a sentence and the wrong syllables of 
words. He appears to us to say [Vka^wnik] for [toWdcmxk] ; 
['biganig] for [bx'gmn)] ; ['seasosjejn] for [9 / *ouii / eiJn]. But, 
apart from the mere shifting of stresses, the nature of the 
stress and his conception of it appear to be different 
from ours. 

My impression is : — 

(i) That stress in the languages mentioned is not wholly 
unlike that of English, but 

(ii) that it is weaker, a stressed syllable closely 
resembling an unstressed one, and 

(iii) that stressed vowels differ very little from unstressed 
vowels. 
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The facts in (ii) and (iii) account for the difficulty which 
English speakers have in hearing the stress. We have all our 
lives been accustomed to strong stress associated with special 
forms of vowels. Our dictionaries mark it. Speakers of 
Urdu and Hindi, on the other hand, are used to weak stress 
and give little or no thought to it : none of their dictionaries 
mark it. Consequently they are not in the habit of recognizing 
it, and I feel sure that when questioned they often make wrong 
statements about it. 

Thus I have sometimes been told by them that words like 
mahakna , bharakna , mahak, bhardk , have the stress on the 
second syllable, whereas I am convinced that it is on the first. 
They say, too, sometimes that bdhd, flowed, and band , was 
made, have the same stress as bdhd, having caused to flow, 
and band, having caused to make. I feel that the former are 
['baha, ffiAna], and the latter [bA ; ha, bA'na]. Is there any proof 
either way ? (It is necessary to add that Indians differ from 
one another in their judgment on these stresses ; there is 
plenty of support for my view.) 

The effect of h on short vowels in Urdu furnishes, if not 
a proof, at least a strong argument. I have frequently stated 
that stressed ah followed by a consonant or e or e is pronounced 
while unstressed dh is [Ah] or [ah]. 

(1) Let us take mahakna and mahak. According to the rule 
just given, the first vowel will be [ae] if the stress is on the first 
syllable and [a] if it is on the second. Similarly bahalnd , 
tahalna , will begin with bae and tae or bA and tA, according to 
whether the stress is on the first or second syllable. Now, in 
all these words the first vowel is [ae] not [a] ; it follows 
therefore that the stress is on the first syllable. 

(2) Again, the first vowel of the combination dhd in Urdu 
is [a] when the stress is on the first syllable and [a] or even [a] 
when the second syllable is stressed. Let us take the two words 
written bdhd ; we find [baha], flowed, and [bAha], having caused 
to flow. By the rule stated the stress of the former is on the 
first syllable, and of the latter on the second. 
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(3) Two other words, both written mahallo. In 
Psalms xlviii. 3, occurs the phrase (shahr) ke mahallo me , 
which means either “ in the palaces of the city ” or “in the 
various sections of the city To get the first meaning we 
must pronounce [maehlo], to get the second [mAhAlld] ; this 
implies that in the former the stress is on the first syllable, 
in the latter on the second. The singular of the first word 
is mahally the correct pronunciation of which is [msehlj or 
['msehel] ; a few people incorrectly say [hia'IiaI] or [mhAl]. 

(4) One more example, bahar sahar is pronounced [bA / hAr 
/ssehsr]. 

We may say to ourselves : “ Perhaps stress is not connected 
with the two pronunciations of ah . Is it not possible that 
bahar sahar is pronounced pbAhAr saedisr], and not [bA / hAr 
'sseher] ? ” It may be possible, but I am sure it is not the 
case. At any rate no explanation dissociating the two 
pronunciations from stress has ever been given. 

An interesting corroboration is furnished by Panjabi. In 
that language we get the low rising tone when h precedes, and 
the high falling tone when it follows, a stressed vowel. For 
bahar sahar a Panjabi would say [ba /4 Ar sae’r], showing that he 
feels the stress as I have stated it. The same holds of the other 
examples given. 

We may perhaps be permitted to conclude that in a matter 
like this the evidence of trained English ears can be trusted 
to a very considerable extent. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF URDU AND HINDI 


TT is difficult to write correctly about the grammar of a language; 

it is almost impossible to be accurate about its pronunciation. 
It follows that the weakest and most unsatisfactory part of books on 
a language is nearly always that which deals with sounds. The 
reasons are various. I give some of them here with special reference 
to Urdu and Hindi. 

(1) The tradition is bad. Mistakes were made in the early days 
of study. One writer after another has copied these mistakes, intro- 
ducing variations of his own with chaotic results. The statements 
made by Forbes, who, I believe, was never in India, are still the basis 
of remarks on Urdu pronunciation. 

(2) It is said that every man who has made some progress in the 
study of a language regards himself as an expert. This may be an 
exaggeration as regards idiom and syntax, but it is almost literally 
true of sounds. It is impossible to persuade a man who has made a 
scholarly study of a spoken tongue in the country where it is spoken 
that, however much he may know of its grammar and literature, his 
ear is incapable of hearing its distinctive sounds and that in describing 
them he is merely guessing (or copying other writers). Yet it is 
nearly always true. The scholar is perhaps more readily misled than 
others, for knowing the principal things that he might to hear, he easily 
persuades himself that he does hear them. 

(3) It is not possible to write accurately about the sounds of any 
language without devoting years to the study of phonetics. Most 
writers have not done this. 

(4) This fact leads to another, viz. that Indian speakers are unsafe 
guides unless they are competent phoneticians. This requires emphasis. 
Someone will say — surely they know how to pronounce their language. 
The answer is a simple negative. They may pronounce correctly? 
but they do not know the pronunciation. Englishmen of the richest 
scholarship in their own tongue will make ludicrous misstatements 
about its pronunciation if they have not gone far in the study, of 
phonetics. So it is with Indians. This explains the otherwise 
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remarkable fact that the description of sounds given in grammars 
written by Indians is often more inaccurate than that of Europeans. 

(5) Another source of error to which Indians are liable is the desire 
to pronounce according to preconceived notions as to how words 
ought to be pronounced. Thus a Mawlavl will import what he thinks 
are correct (Arabic) sounds into Urdu words. He will discourse 
on the hamza, on ( ain, will assure the unfortunate student that words 
written kukm,fikr, suhJt , are monosyllables, that jadd o jihad should be 
pronounced jidd o jahad, that fi ( I is different from fel , that the first 
syllable of mahdi is not the same as that of mahfil. Pandits have not 
the same opportunities in Urdu, for the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words in that language has been fixed without consulting them, but 
in the cognate language Hindi they try to force old forms upon an 
unwilling people, and teach them to students. It is greatly to be 
regretted that some Europeans are as guilty as these Pandits, for 
instead of the correct words used by the people in conversation, they 
write incorrect forms assimilated to Sanskrit. 

The following remarks deal with the pronunciation of educated 
Delhi men. It is generally known that Delhi and Lucknow, and these 
places alone, are recognized as mustanad or authoritative in all matters 
of Urdu idiom and pronunciation. When the two cities differ, as 
they do in a few unimportant points, both are considered correct. I 
have never met an Indian who questioned their pre-eminence. Wien 
one has to choose a form of the language for public purposes it is 
better to take the Delhi idiom, for it is nearer the centre of the 
Urdu speaking world. The normal language employed in lectures and 
speeches before large audiences from Peshawar to Bihar is Urdu, and 
while Delhi is situated close to the centre of this tract of country, 
Lucknow is on its eastern border. The revisers of the Urdu New 
Testament were wisely guided in their decision to make Delhi Urdu 
their standard. But let me say again that the differences are slight. 
When I speak of the pronunciation of English I mean English as 
spoken by an average public school man. (See Professor Jones’s 
Dictionary .) 

I desire here not to discuss in exhaustive detail the question of 
Urdu pronunciation, but to go briefly into the various sounds, and 
give such hints as may be useful to students. When necessary I have 
added in square brackets the phonetic equivalents. 

At the end of the article will be found a special note on Hindi 
pronunciation. 
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Common Mistakes 

As I write I have no grammars before me, and I have not in mind 
the words of any writer, European or Indian, but I think that all the 
following mistakes may be found in books of comparatively recent 
date. 

Hamza . — Directions are often given for enunciating hamzct , but 
they are ill-founded, for it is a mere device of writing, disregarded 
more often than not, even in writing, and wholly ignored in pro- 
nunciation. In Urdu hamza is never pronounced. 

Long Voivcls. — So-called long vowels are a frequent source of error. 
Books speak of “ long a ”, “ long i ”, “ long u ”, and tell us that e 
and o are always long. The fact is that long vowels of any kind are 
infrequent in Urdu. Words like bn raid , sakeUn, khashbuld, are said 
to contain three long vowels. Actually they contain four short vowels. 
There is not a long vowel in any of them. Under strong stress vowels 
are sometimes lengthened, thus we may hear mulaqal meeting, vajuhdt 
reasons, with the last vowel long (but the middle vowel undubitably 
short) ; again dekh look, standing by itself has a long e, but the e in 
dekho is always short, and yet this short e differs considerably from 
the e in the usual English pronunciation “ dekko 

The mistake arises out of the notion that % and u are lengthened 
forms of i and u, and that Urdu e and o are long varieties of the English 
vowels in “ pet ”• and “ hot The difference is not one of length ; 
in each case the vowels are different. The phrases mere bete me dekhe 
and dond ghoro ko kholo contain seven short c's and seven short o s 
respectively. To determine the length of a vowel we must listen to 
complete breath groups in conversation, not to isolated words. Any 
vowel which takes a markedly longer time to utteT than its fellows we 
may consider long. 

aw (often written au) : this is described as the same as or very like 
the vowel in “ how ” or “ proud ”, so that the first syllable of hatvl 
ndk , terrible, would be practically the English “ howl The sound 
is, however, quite different. It is often a single half-long vowel, very 
similar to the au in “ haul ” fo*], but sometimes it is a diphthong of 
which the first part is the vowel just mentioned and the second a 
monophthongic o [oo]. Cf. Mawla , God, generally mo la. occasionally 
moola ; tawba , repentance (to ba or tooba). 

ay (or at) is the front vowel corresponding to the back vowel 
aw, not resembling the English i in “ high ”, stile ”, with which it 
is compared, but closely approximating to a in hand ”, “ * 
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Like aw, it is frequently, perhaps ordinarily, a single vowel. Thus the 
two words hai to (is indeed) sound to the average Englishman’s ear 
not like “ high toe ”, but exactly like “ (Bishop) Hatto ”, and the 
word l ayn, exact, is to him indistinguishable from “ Anne ”, The 
Urdu vowel is generally half long. Not infrequently it is a diphthong 
composed of the a in 44 Anne ” followed by the e in get ”. These 
are the nearest possible English equivalents. Phonetic symbols 
[hae to] or [hsee to], and [a?-n] or [aeen]. Of. also paydd , born [pae-da] 
or [p<eeda] ; thaill, bag [thaoli or thaeeli]. 

Cerebral letters : t, d, r are often said to be like English t, d, r, 
oniy more vigorously enunciated, and they are called 44 hard ” t , d, 
and r. There is nothing vigorous in their utterance, and it would be 
just as correct to call them “ soft t, d. and r . They are neither harder 
nor softer than the corresponding front letters t , d , r. Cerebral or 
retroflex t and d are made like English t and d, but the point of contact 
is about § in. from the upper teeth. I am conscious, however, that 
as no one can measure this distance in his mouth, the direction will 
not be of practical value. It will be better to say 44 far back on the 
hard palate Note that r is very unlike the two American fricative 
r’s. English l and d do not occur in Urdu. The point of contact for 
t and d is considerably further back than for the English letters ; for 
Urdu t and d the tip of the tongue is further forward than for English 
t and d t and the position of the rest of the tongue is of importance. 
See below imder t and d. To make r the tongue is turned back slightly 
further than for i and d, and then brought forward with a flap, the 
under surface of the front of the tongue striking the roof of the mouth 
further forward than the point of contact for t and d . It is essential 
to begin f^r back, otherwise the acoustic effect will be wrong. 

I and n are common in Urdu, but they are found only before 
t and d, and people imagine they are pronouncing ordinary l and a. 
If the t and d are correctly pronounced, the / and n will automatically 
come right. The most important point to remember about retroflex 
letters is that they have no effect whatever upon neighbouring vowels. 
Englishmen almost invariably allow them to influence the preceding 
and succeeding vowels. In the case of t care is necessary to avoid the 
aspiration that accompanies English t. 

v is generally described vaguely as being between English v and w. 
Sometimes it is said to be bilabial, i.e. made with both bps. In 
reality, however, the upper lip is not used in producing it. There 
is slight contact of the upper teeth with some part, it hardly matters 
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which, of the lower lip. Air may or may not escape at the sides of 
the point of contact, and there may or may not be audible friction. 
When the sound is doubled the friction is always audible. One would 
not be far wrong in saying that v is a very faint English v , but the 
acoustic effect is so different that an Urdu v in an English word like 
u very ” strikes an Englishman at once as wrong, and Urdu speakers 
find it almost impossible to distinguish between the three English 
words “ wail ”, £< whale ”, and “ veil Symbol [vh 

/is the corresponding surd. 

'ain : few grammars attempt to tell how 'ain is pronounced. 
Usually one is told that the pronunciation is very difficult and can only 
be learnt from an Indian. But a considerable majority of Urdu 
speakers never pronounce 'ain at all, and the entire ignoring of it would 
cause no comment. It is far better to omit it than make an obvious 
effort to say it. In educated Delhi pronunciation 'ain is generally 
omitted; but is pronounced in the following case. 

A stressed a or a followed or preceded by ‘ ain is pronounced with 
slight, but noticeable, pharyngeal tension ; or putting it in every day 
words one might say “ with slight contraction of throat muscles 
It should be noted that the ‘ ain is not a consonant at all, it is mere 
muscular tension which lasts throughout the vowel. Vowels other 
than a and d are not affected in this w r ay. 

Accented a, i y and u, followed by an 'ain which is either (1) final 
or (2) followed by a consonant, are pronounced a, <?, and o respectively, 
but the ‘ aui itself is not pronounced except as just mentioned. ba ( d, 
after, becomes bad [bad] ; mi 1 da. stomach, becomes meda [meda] ; 
shula, flame, becomes shola [/old]. 


Sounds practically the same as in English 

Premising that in English voiceless plosives generally receive 
clearly marked aspiration which must be avoided in unaspirated Urdu 
plosives, we may say that the following differ only very slightly from 
the corresponding soimds in English. 

V, 9, m, m, h. s, z, y (phonetic symbols p, b. k , g,,m, fb *’ 
z y j). I may be added to the list provided that we understand only 
English clear l , as in “ feeling ”, and not the dark l as in 44 feel • 
p is always followed by g or but it is not true that n followed by 
g or k becomes rp The four z's — z , z f z t z — are identical. Similarly 
the three — s , s, and s — are the same, 
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Sounds closely resembling English Sounds 
ch, j, sk, zh. All these are pronounced with the tip and blade 
of the tongue further forward than in English, and ch must be as nearly 
as possible unaspirated. The best phonetic symbols for ch and j 
are c and j, as it is not open to us to employ the misleading double 
signs which are found in some books. The symbols will then be 
(c, J, J, 3). Thefce four sounds are produced with unrounded (i.e. not 
protruded) lips. The English sounds are generally made with rounded 
or protruded lips. 


The Remaining Consonants 

d are the Italian sounds, uttered with the whole tongue raised 
so that the surface is against the palate, and the sides against all 
the upper teeth. Students are often instructed to make these sounds 
by putting the tip of the tongue against the front teeth. This will 
result in a noticeably wrong sound unless the surface and sides of the 
tongue are in the right place, t and t are the same. 

g is a k with the point of contact further back than the uvula. 
Unlike the corresponding Arabic sound it is completely unaspirated ; 
in Arabic there is generally slight aspiration, q has no voiced 
equivalent. 

r is made with a single tap of the tip of the tongue against the 
upper teeth ridge. It is almost the same as the so-called trilled r in 
Scotland, but it should be remembered that many Scotch people 
do not use it. In some Urdu words it is found double. It is then 
trilled. Such words are chiefly Arabic, some are Persian, a few are 
Hindi. The southern English r is quite different. Many English 
speakers who think they can say Urdu r, spoil it by the insertion of 
a neutral vowel. Thus for tir y aur , dur [ti-r, o-r, du r] they say 
[tior, oar, duor]. 

When r is followed by n it is sometimes pronounced as an 
advanced fricative, thus for varna (rarna) we may hear (rauna). It 
is dangerous to imitate this. 

kh and gh are not unlike the German sounds in “ ach ” and “ wagen ’ 
(except when this f * g ” is a simple g ), but they are further back. The 
Scotch “ ech ” heard in “ Muchalls ”, “ Buchan ”, is like kh, but is 
further .forward. The Urdu sounds, though far back, are gently 
enunciated, and are never trilled. In this they differ from Parisian 
voiced and unvoiced r. Symbols [y, Jf]. 

A is as in English, both voiced and unvoiced, but the sonant 
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variety is much commoner than in English. An h which follows a 
vowel and closes a syllable is often sonant, and one which comes 
between two voiced sounds nearly always so, i.e. the vocal chords 
vibrate while it is being uttered. The difficulty of Urdu h lies partly 
in its strongly vibrant quality (when sonant), and partly in its occurring 
in positions in which English h does not occur. The latter is nearly 
always found before an accented vowel, whereas in Urdu it is commonly 
joined to the plosive consonants, including ch and j } but excluding 
q , also to r and r ; it often ends syllables, and is frequent before 
unaccented vowels. Unlike English h it is never pronounced with the 
German “ ichdaut The two letters h and h are identical. Symbols : 
sonant [fi], surd [h]. 

The question of the influence of h or h upon preceding vowels 
is very complicated, but one or two rules may be given here. 

When accented a , i, or u is followed by an A or A which is either 
(1) final or (2) followed by a consonant, the vowel is pronounced ni, 
e, or o respectively. 

If the h or k is followed by a, e, or /, the accented a which precedes 
becomes a short ai. 

Similarly if the letter following h or h is d, the a becomes a, but 
if the letter following h or h is u , the a becomes a short au. 

If the letter following the h is 7, o, u the preceding a is not affected. 

ih and ah occur seldom except in the circumstances mentioned 
above, and the words are generally uncommon words with the pro- 
nunciation not quite uniform. It would not be worth while attempting 
to give detailed rules. 

The subjoined examples will illustrate the rules : hahin , sister 
[kefim] ; Jcahnn , say [kaefina] ; Jcahd, said [kcifia] ; Jcahe [ka?fie] ; 
hahi [k^vfii] ; bahut , much [bofiut] ; pahtuichnd, arrive [pofiuncna] ; 
bahu y daughter-in-law [bAfiu] ; vuh, that [voh] ; yih , this [jeh] ; 
DM, Delhi [defili] ; muhkam, firm, etc. [mohkAm]. 

Vowels 

The vowels in general are formed with the lips more widely spread 
than in English. 

i, high front, like Italian i, higher than English i in “ marine 

W 

i , not unlike English i in “ fin [i.] 

e, pure monophthongic vowel, higher than English e i in “ get ”, 
lower than the vowel often heard in Scotch “ take ”, and not so tense, 
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a little lower than cardinal e [e], Whether short, half-long, or long, 
it is the same vowel. 

ay or ai y described above ; higher than English a in “ hand ” 
[se or aee]. See also diphthongs. 

a, like u in English “ bun ”, lips more spread [a]. 
a , not unlike a in “ calm ”, but further forward [a]. 
aw or au , described above ; [d or do]. See also diphthongs, 
o, pure monophthong, not unlike vowel often heard in Scotch 
“ no ”, but slightly lower ; lower also than cardinal o [o]. 

Diphthongs. 

al (a1) : rarely heard as [si], e.g. gel [g-fi], she went. 
aw or au (sometimes) [do] ; see above. 
ay or ai (sometimes) [aee] ; see above. 
u resembles the u in “ pull ” [u]. 
u is like Italian u, French au [u]. 

Nasal Vowels .— All vowels may be nasalized. This nasalization is 
often described as “ nasal n ”, which suggests that the writers believe 
there are some n ’ s which are not nasal. 

Tones . — There are no tones in Urdu such as we get in Panjabi or 
Burmese. 

Accent . — The only rule of practical value seems to me to be the 
following. I am speaking, of course, of the natural accent of con- 
versation, not the artificial accent of poetry. 

What is generally understood by “ inflection ” never causes the 
shifting of an accent from one syllable to another. Therefore : — 

(i) If we know upon what vowel the accent in one part of a verb 
falls, we know how to stress the whole verb. e.g. pakunchnd, arrive, 
has the accent on first syllable. Consequently pah/unch, jtahnnchkc , 
pahunchege , pahunchfigd , pahunchnevcUa , pahunchnevdUfl all have the 
accent on the first svllable. pahunchand , cause to arrive, has the accent 
on the third syllable and all other parts of the verb will have it there 
also. 

(ii) The same holds of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns : roll, 
loaf ; rofid , rotlo ( rotiyd . rotiyo) ; all accent on the first syllable. 

Exception : some dissyllabic nouns ending in -a, which have in the 
first syllable an accented a, or //, followed by a single consonant, 
tend in the plural inflected parts to throw the accent on to the -a : 
kha'fd, sin, khafd'e ; gha'ta , cloud, ghatd'd. 
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Hindi 

The word Hindi bears many senses. It may be made to include 
languages like Avadhi, Rajasthani, Braj, and Bihar! ; it may be con- 
fined to “ High Hindi ” as found in the Hindi Bible and countless 
modem prose works. I{ we take it in the latter sense, the only 
practical one for our purpose, we are at once confronted with the 
difficulty of deciding how many people (some would add “ if any ”) 
speak this form of Hindi in their homes, and where they live ? If 
we pass on from that question and try to describe the pronunciation 
of this Hindi as read aloud from books written in prose, we still have 
to ask “ read by whom ? in what part of India 1 ” To give any kind 
of satisfactory account of the pronunciation we must confine ourselves 
to the tract extending from Delhi and Saharanpur to Allahabad and 
Benares. 

With this limitation we may say that the description of Urdu 
sounds given above will be correct for Hindi anywhere near Delhi. 
(Urdu kh, fjh, z y zh t q, ‘ain are not supposed to be found in theth or 
real Hindi. Some of these sounds may occasionally be heard.) As 
we go further east and south we notice certain changes, but the great 
majority of sounds remain unaltered. 

Consonantal changes ; v tends towards English w, and there is 
a greater tendency to confuse b with v’ and j with y. 

Vowel changes : tendency to confuse i with r and u with u. ai 
becomes more like ai or even ai, and au more like a a or an. 

Apart from these few points all that is said of Urdu pronunciation 
will apply to Hindi. 

Of the special Hindi letters it should be noted that no distinction 
is made between the so-called ri- vowel and ri, between s and or 
between n and n. This applies to the whole area. 


GLOSS A BY OF HINDI PHONETIC TERMS 


T HIS is an attempt, made so far as I know for the first time, to give 
a Hindi translation of all the more ordinary phonetic terms in 
use at present. Doubtless the list could have been enlarged by the 
inclusion of rarer words, but such a course might have lessened its 
utility. The phonetic words or phrases have been taken for the most 
part from a work by Professor Jones. They number about 180. A 
few of the Hindi equivalents will be recognized as common in works on 
grammar. They do not, however, carry one far. For the rest I have had 
to put down the words which seemed to me best to express the required 
idea. Pioneer work of this description is always capable of improve- 
ment. It should be undertaken not by an individual but by a learned 
committee. 

The attention of students is drawn to a few points : — 

(1) These phonetic terms are intended to apply to any and every 
language. They do not specially refer to Hindi or Sanskrit. It follows 
that a term which suits Hindi may have to be discarded because it 
does not suit English or French or other languages, e.g. aksar for 
“ syllable 

(2) Old words used by Hindi grammarians must be used with a 
changed connotation and denotation. Thus, it is natural to use svar 
for vowel, but modern phonetic science will not admit that | are 

vowels. Again, ghos seems to be the best word for “ sonant ”, and it 
must therefore apply to sonant vowels, but it may be questioned 
whether any Hindi grammarian ever contemplated this extension of 
its meaning. 

(3) Spelling : I have aimed at spelling words as they are ordinarily 
pronounced in conversation by men of moderate education. There are 
one or two harmless deviations from this ; s and s have the same sound 
to-day in Hindi. Some may criticize the employment of ?/, but in my 
own pronunciation I always distinguish between n and n , and 
some Indians do so. Sanskrit scholars will object to my venturing to 
alter hoary Sanskrit spellings, but before they hold up their Sanskritic 
hands in horror or lose any Prakritic hair I w ould beg them to con- 
sider that there is no more reason for giving Hindi words an ancient 
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dress than there is for using in English such forms as knihte, briddes, 
constantia, societas, discipula, telegramma, geologia, and others. 
In English we never dream of spelling tatsams or semi -tatsams after 
their Saxon, Latin, or Greek originals ; we feel that we have as much 
right to alter them to suit our modern requirements as we have to alter 
any tadbhav. Hindi has the same right. 

(4) Sanskrit words : I have not wholly avoided Sanskrit words. 
Some are rooted in grammatical terminology, and are understood by 
those who are likely to study phonetics. In protesting against every 
attempt to make Hindi a handmaiden to Sanskrit we must conserve 
the power it has of taking words from Sanskrit or any other language 
and assimilating them for its own purposes. Three Indian scholars 
who wrote in Hindi a large three- volume History of Hindi Literature, 
have some splendid pages on this subject. I give a translation of one 
or two sentences : — 

“ Hindi is the simple language of the people. (If it is rendered 
difficult by the adoption of Sanskrit forms) the only possible result will 
be that Hindi, like Sanskrit, will be numbered among dead languages. 
It is our sacred duty to save it from such a fate.” After giving examples 
of words which may correctly be spelt in several ways, they proceed : 
“ Proud Sanskrit scholars may turn up their noses and raise their 
eyebrows at these forms, but Hindi fearlessly uses them all and will 
continue to do so. The truth is that the correct forms of words are 
those which people of ordinary education use in speech. If anyone 
writes other forms, we certainly admit them as a concession, but we 
have no hesitation in calling them improper. We hold that there is no 
harm in using new forms, and as regards sandhi we assert that Hindi 
is at perfect liberty to disregard it or conform to it at will.” These are 
brave words, and they are wise words. Let it not be forgotten that 
Sanskrit is dead, Hindi lives. 


VOCABULARY OF HlNDI PHONETIC TERMS 


accent, see “ stress ” ; tonic 
accent, hchai batdnevala bal, 
u ehcht d suchak bal, m. ; quanti- 
tative accent, parimdn suchak 
bal , mdtra bal. 

affricate (consonant), spars - 

sangharst (vyanjan). 
alphabet, varnmdld, f. 


alveolar, masure kd. 
artificial palate, see “ palate 
aspirate, aspirated, aspiration, 
mahapran , m., h-kdr ki dhvani 
{void). 

back, pichhe, pichhe kd. 
back of tongue, jibh ka piMld 
bhdg , m. 
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back vowel, plchhe kd svar , m. s 
pichhld svar . 

bilabial, dono hotho kd , dvyosthya. 
blade of tongue, jibh kd phal. 
breath, sds , f., spas, m. 
breathe, sds lena ; breathe out, 
sds chorna. 

breathed sounds (so-called), see 
“ voiceless 

broad transcription, sddhdran lipi 
ff.) or lekhan (m.). 
cacuminal, see “ retroflex 
cardinal (vowel), mukhya svar , m.; 
pradhan svar. 

change, n., vikar, m. ; v. badalna. 
class (of letters, sounds, etc.), 
varg, m. 

clear 1, safl-kar , m. 
close vowel, sakrd svar. 
compound, adj., sayukt . 
consonant, vyanjan , m. ; see 
“ affricate ”, “ plosive 
consonantal vowel, vyanjan svar , 
m. 

dark 1, mota l-kar. 
dental, dantya, dantd kd ; see 
“ labio-dental ”, “ post-dental”, 

“ pre-dental 

devocalization, aghos karna or 
bond. 

dialect, upabhasa , f., boll, f. 
diphthong, do jure hue svar , 
dvisvar , m., yaugik svar , m. 
divide, bantnd , vibhakt karna. 
division, m., vibhag , m. 
drum of ear, Aran kd patah, m. 
ear, kdn, in. ; see “ drum ”, 
epiglottis, avarn ka dhaknd , m. 
experimental (phonetics), kal vdld , 
yantrvdla , yantrik. 
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explosion, Ma&, f. 
food-passage, ann ki nail , f. 
form, a£«r, m. 
forward, age , age kd. 
fricative, ragarncvald , sangliarst. 
friction, ragar , f,, sanghars , m. 
front of tongue, jibh kd agla bhag. 
front vowel, age kd svar , a#/d spar, 
glide, sahkrdmak , m. : see <£ off- 
glide ”, “ on-glide 
glottal, glautis kd ; glottal stop, 
hamza, m. 
glottis, glautis , f. 
gum, masura , m. 

guttural, < 7 a/e £a, karith kd, 

kanthya ; back guttural, jihva 
midtya ( vyanjan , m.) ; gutturo- 
labial, #apfA awr hotho kd, 
kan thausthya, gutturo-palatal , 
jbau/A aurtalu kd, kanth-talavya. 
half-close (vowel), ad/i sakrd, adh 
sahkuchit. 

half-open, adh khuld . 
high vowel, spar, u ehch svar ; 
this may mean “ high voice ” ; 
when there is danger of mis- 
understanding, we may say 
d che sthan kd svar. 
intonation, sur, m. 
inwards, bhitar. 

inverted sounds, see “ retroflex 
labial, hotho kd, osthya. 
labio-dental, dantd aur hotho kd, 
dantausthya ; see “ bilabial ”, 
“ guttural 

language, botl, f., bhasa, f. 
larynx, svds yantr , m. ; sds kd 
yantr. 

lateral, ek or ka, or ka. 
lax (vowel), dhila (svar). 
i] 
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length, lambdi , f. 
letter, acheh har, m., aksar , m., 
varn, m. 

lip, Aot/r , m. ; lip-rounding hotho 
ko gol karna, hotho ki golai , 
hotho kd barhdna. 
long, lambd , dlrgh. 
low (vowel), riieha ( svar ). 
lung, phephfd , m. 
membrane, jhilU , f . 
mid (vowel), fete madhya 

{svar). 

mixed (vowel), misrit {svar). 
monophthong, ek svar , m., mill 
svar, suddh svar , maulik svar ; 
see “ pure 
mouth, muA, m. 

mouth cavity, kd khol , 

mukh-vivar , m. 

narrow transcription, byaurevdr 

lekhan (m.) or lipi (f.). . 
nasal, sdnundsik, anundsik . 
nasal cavity, wd& &d ArAoZ, ndsd 
vwar, m., nasikd vivar , m. 
nasalization, sdnunasikta , f. 
natural, prakriiik , svdbhavik. 
nature, prakriti , f., svabhdo , m. 
neutral (vowel, etc.), uddstn. 
nose, wd£, f. ; see “ nasal ”, etc. 
off-glide sahkrdmak kd dusra 
bhag , pas chat sahkrdmak , m. 
on-glide, sahkrdmak kd pahld 
bhag, purv sahkrdmak , m. 
open (vowel), M«Zd (svar). 
organs of speech, bhasan ke ahg 
or avyav. 
outwards, fedW. 

palatal, friZu Ard, talavya ; see 
“ guttural 

palate, tain, m. ; artificial do., 
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banavati tdlu , kvitrim tdlu ; 
hard do., kathin tdlu ; soft 
do., komal tdlu. 

phoneme, dhvani sreni , f. ; no 
accurate word, ‘‘/omm,” m., 
may have to be used, 
phonetic, . dhvanydtmak , dhvani- 
sdstrik , dhvanitattvik. 
phonetic sign, dhvanydtmak sahket. 
phonetic theory, dhvanisdstrik or 
dhvanitattvik siddhant , m. 
phonetic transcription, dhvan- 
ydtmak lekhan (m.) or ligri (f.). 
phonetics, dhvani sdstr, m., dhvani - 
tattva , m. 

pitch, swr, m., f., ddidi 

nivhai, f., u chch ta , f. 
place (of utterance), sthdn, m., 
bhasan sthdn , m. 
plovsive consonant, spars vyahjan . 
post-dental, paschat dantya , 
pichhle danto kd. 

pre-dental, pdrv dantya , a#fe ddnZo 
kd. 

prefix, upasarg , m. 
pronunciation, u chch dran , m. 
pure (vowel), swddA (svar, m.), 
mul (svar), maulik (svar ) ; see 
“ monophthong 

quadrilateral (of vowels), (svaro 
M) caturbhuj , m. 
quantity, see “ length 
resonance chamber, nod vivar, m. ; 
see “ sonority 

retroflex, murdhanya ; inverted 
vowel, murdhanya svar , m. 
rolled, see “ trilled 
rounded (vowel), gol or fearAd 
(svar). 

rounding, #oZdT, poZ karna ; inner 
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do., plehhe ki golal ; outer do.. 
age ki golal. 

semi-vowel, adh svar , m., antasth. 
sentence, vakya, m. 
short, chhota , hrasv. 
shortening, Mota karnd , hrasv 
karnd. 

sibilant, usam , usm. 
sign, sahket, m. 

significant, jis se arth me hhed 
ho , arth-sudiak ; non-significant, 
jis se arth me hhed nahl , ar^A- 
suchak nahl. 
sonority, sunal, f. 
sound, dhvani, f. 

speech, bhdsa , f., hhasan , m. ; 
speech-sound, AAdsd dkvani, f. ; 
speech-mechanism, hhasan 
yantr, m., vak-yantr ; speech- 
basis, Am K apnl prantik yd 
sthanik boll. 

spreading of lips, muh caufd 
karnd , mu A phaildna. 
standard pronunciation, pramdnik 
u chch aran . m. 

stop, thahrdo, m. ; stop-con- 
sonant, see “ plosive 
stress, bed, m. ; sentence stress, 
rdfo/a 6aZ ; one must trust 
to the context to distinguish 
this meaning from the other 
possible one, “ power of speech”; 
syllabic stress, sabd ke kisl 
hhdg par bal ; word stress, 
sabd bal ; to stress, bal dena (Ao) 
bait karnd (ko). 
stressed, ball . 

subsidiary cardinal vowel, dusri 
sreni ka mukhya (or pradhdn) 
svar. 


suffix, pratyay , m. 
surd, see “ voiceless 
syllabic, sabd ke kisl bhdg ka ; 
see “ syllable ”, 

syllable, no word, use bhdg , m. t 
sabd ka bhdg ; aksar , letter, 
will not meet the case of words 
taken from English, French, 
and other non-Sanskritic 
languages. 

teeth-ridge, masura , m. 
tense, tang. 
throat, gala , m. 

tip of tongue, jlbh kl nok , f., 
jihvdgra , m. 

tongue, jlbh , f. ; base or root of 
tongue, jlbh ki jar, jihvd mul , 
m. ; see “back”, “blade”, 
“ front ”, “ tip 

tongue-tip trill, jlbh ki nok ka 
kampan , jihvdgra kampan. 
tooth, ddnt, m. ; see “ teeth- 
ridge 

triangle (of vowels), (svard ka) 
tribhuj, m, 

trill, n., kampan, m. ; v. i., 
kdmpnd ; v. t., kampdnd ; see 
‘ { uvular trill 5 * , 4 ‘ tongue-tip trill * * , 
trilled consonant, kampan 
vyanjan, m. 

triphthong, trisvar , m. ; tin jure 
hue svar. 

unaspirated, alpprdn ; jis m $ 
h-kdr nahl. 

unrounded, anbarhd, gol nahl. 
unstressed, nirbal, balhin, durbal ; 
see t£ weak 

unvoiced, see “ voiceless 

uvula, ghantikd , f. 

uvular, ghantikd kd , ghantikdvdld. 
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uvular consonant, gkantika 
vyanjan . 

uvular trill, ghantikd kd kampan. 
variety of pronunciation, 
u chch dran ki bliinntd . 
velar, gale ka, kanth kd , kanthya . 
vibrate, kampna ; v. t., kampana . 
vibration, kampan, ni. 
vocal cords (chords), smr rajju, m. 
voice, wdd, m. ; voice-indicator, 
wad $dcAa£. 

voiced, wad ; voiced plosive, 
or wad spars-vyanjan ; 
voiced sound, dhvani, f. 
voiceless, aghos. 

vowel, svar, m. ; see “ back ”, 
“ cardinal ”, “ close ”, “ con- 


sonantal ”, “ diphthong ”, 

“front”, “half-close”, “ half- 
open”, “ high”,“ low ”,“mid”, 
4 ‘ mixed ”, “ monophthong ’ 5 , 
“ rounded ”, “ semi- vowel ”, 

“ unrounded ”, “ subsidiary 

weak, dnrbal ; and as for “ un- 
stressed ” ; weak form of small 
words, chhote sabdo kd durbal 
uchchdran. 

whisper, v., phuspkusdnd , phus- 
phusake bolnd ; n., phus- 

phusahat, f. 

windpipe, sds ki nail, f. ; svas 
nail , f. 

word, sabd , m. 
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Phonetic Notes on Urdu Records Nos, 6825 AK 
and 6826 AK 


rjlHESE records were made in 1920 to the dictation of a well-known 
professional story-teller, Baqir ‘All, who belonged to Delhi. 

A phonetic transcript which has been published is of great value 
for the study of Urdu sounds. I made the original transcript of both 
records and had two proofs printed. Professor Daniel Jones, Professor 
of Phonetics in the University of London, who has to take responsibility 
for the publication of all transcripts in this series, went over my second 
proof, made some alterations, and prepared the final proof, which was 
ultimately printed. He is, therefore, responsible for the transcripts 
in their present form. I have, however, my proofs before me. The 
differences between his final print and my proofs are slight, and this 
article gives our joint views. Where there is any necessity for 
distinguishing them they are marked with the initials J. for his views 
and B. for mine. 

The importance of these transcripts consists in the fact that 
the records still exist, and may be heard by any one who wishes to 
test the statements made. It is one thing to claim to have listened to 
a particular speaker and taken down his sounds. The speaker 
disappears, and beyond the author’s reputation for accurate recording, 
there is no certainty that the transcription is correct. It is a very 
different thing when, as in this case, the speaker cannot disappear, 
and, what is equally important, cannot alter his pronunciation. 

The records afford me much pleasure, for they support, in almost 
every detail, views which I have long held as to Urdu sounds, and 
taught my students. They were given ten years ago in the Bulletin, 
Vol. II, iii, 539 ff. Practically all that article expresses my views 
to-day. 

Cerebral Sounds, called also retroflex. The transcriptions 
do not indicate the exact point on the palate touched by the 
tip of the tongue, but the introductory remarks make it clear. 
u t, d , n, r : point of contact not far behind the teeth ridge, in a few 
instances on the teeth ridge.” This is what we should expect. Similarly 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri in Hindustani Phonetics says of t and d : “ their 
point of articulation is just behind the teeth ridge ” (p. 73), and of 
T ‘ “ the tip of the tongue strikes against the teeth ridge ” (p. 92). 
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For the benefit of those who wish to study Urdu cerebrals, I 
indicate here those which in these records are specially far forward. 
I make the statement on my own responsibility. I have not consulted 
anyone else. The Nos. refer to page and line. 

t in cittha 2.8, lutai 3.18. r in bAj-a 1.1, larke 1.6, thori 3.3, 
bare 7.1. d in khanda 5.15, dub 6.4, buddha 6.24, 7.2, (but not 
in 7.3). 

In khatar for katar 5,16, and UtAkne for lAtakne 6.12 the 
t is dental. These are mere slips. 

In the following instances the r is rather fricative: — bAra 1.1, 
thore 1.5, dora 3.6, larke 3.8, bArhae 3.16, bAre 7.1, pakra 7.12. 

v is either a faint labio-dental v or a u. J. printed them all as v 
(except one wo 5.4, i.e. no). In my proof I marked several as w, 
meaning u> It is always safe to advise English speakers to say v , 
and not w. An English w always sounds wrong. 

y between vowels is often e. Thus the ending dya occurs 13 times. 
B. records aea every time ; J. aea 12 times, aja once. English 
people greatly exaggerate the y quality of the sound. Similarly the 
ending -iyd occurs 8 times. Both B. and J. transcribed ia every time. 

‘ain. I unhesitatingly teach my students to ignore 1 ain, in 
accordance with the usual practice of educated Delhi men in ordinary 
conversation. In the records there are eleven words containing 
* ain when written in Urdu script. J. has recorded it in two out of the 
eleven. I did not consider it strong enough to be worth recording in 
any. This means that in the records the 'ain of the grammars does not 
exist, and all descriptions of how to pronounce it go for nothing. 
Even in words like a'mdl , mu' of \ ‘arse, 'ayyashx, where it would be easy 
to pronounce ‘ain there is no trace of it. The other day a Delhi 
man, who is himself a lecturer on Urdu, told me that there was no 
difference at all between bad, wind, and ba'd, after. 

I will, however, add this. I have heard Urdu speakers, when 
speaking rather self-consciously, pronounce, with a slight restriction 
of throat muscles, vowels which immediately precede or follow the 
letter ‘ain. 

Hamza , which is only another name for glottal stop, is not recorded 
at all. It is important to note this in view of statements sometimes 
made. Hamza exists solely in writing. 

n is generally not an independent sound, but occurs before t and d. 
The word sddrii occurs four times, and every time is pronounced 
cddni is once canni and once c&dni. 
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h is sonant except in the combinations kh, ch , th, th , and ph. We 
may consider it under two main headings : (1 ) h initial or immediately 
following a vowel ; (2) h immediately following a consonant, to which 
it is more or less closely attached. The chief point which concerns us 
is to what extent is it omitted. In our records we have the following 
instances. (The word “ unpronounced ” must be understood as 
qualified by the addition ‘ ‘ or at least inaudible *\) 

(1) (a) Initial, as hissa, halat , hai , 56 times pronounced; 6 
unpronounced (in hai 4 ; hi 7, hue , once each ; hue appears as ue, 
printed ve). 

(6) After vowel before cs. (including the combinations rah-gae , 
rah-namuni, kah-sunaea ), e.g. gundhgar , bahne , pahlvdn ; pron. 12, 
unpron. 0. 

(c) After vowel : pron. only in the word tarah 3 times ; unpron. 17 : 
viz. yeh je 14 ; voh no, muh> jagah once each. The h of yeh is never 
heard in these records, even though twice it is followed by a vowel. 
voh occurs once and is followed by a vowel, but the h is not sounded. 
The phrase jagah hai is pronounced jAga ae. 

(d) Between vowels: as kaha , mahallat, jaroki, sahdre, together 
with the words shahr , rakm , qaht , which like other similar words are 
invariably dissyllables, h pron. 31 ; unpron. 16. All these 16 are in 
the second record, which is more conversational than the first. They 
are kaha 8, nahi 5, suhand 2, yahd 1. 

(2) cs. + h : (a) Initial ; examples : chota, thora, pJiimd , jhukai ; 
pron. 57 ; unpron. 0. 

(6) Between vowels ; either with single cs. as carho, inho , adhi, 
dekkd ; or with double cs. as accha , bicche, buddha y samjha f barchi , 
khalkhalahat ; pron. 26, unpron. 8 (muje 4, all in more solemn first 
record ; hdti 4, all in second). 

Of the 26, 17 are with single cs. and 9 with double. There is no 
instance of h omitted after double cs. 

(c) Final ; never pron. ; unpron. 14, viz. samajh 3, mujh 2, hath 4, 
kucchy sidh 2, dekh, bojh , kucch 1 each, h is not pronounced in any 
of these. In 7 the h follows a sonant sound, and in 7 a surd. We should, 
however, notice that there is no instance of -th or - ph . 

(d) Followed by cs. pron. 2, nikhri twice ; unpron. 1, hatkydr. 

Vowels. The two most interesting vowels are those written in 

Roman script -at and - au . We are almost always told that they are 
pronounced like ai in English aisle , and like ~au in German Haus or 
aufy or ow in English how. Actually they are like a in " man ” and 
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au in “ maul ”. In both cases they may be either single vowels or 
diphthongs. When ai is a diphthong the second vowel is a variety of 
e (e or £), and for au the second part is o. 

The records confirm these statements. 

The sound ai occurs 52 times and every time both of us have 
transcribed it a e with or without a second e or £. Actually J. recorded 
it 26 times as simple ©, and 26 as a diphthong see or ©^f. B. 28 times 
as © and 24 as ©e, ©£. The important point is that neither of us 
ever recorded the vowel in “ aisle ”. 

The following are details : — 

ai or ai final, as in hai , ai, kai , mat, 28, of which 22 are ©e or ©£ 
and 6 ©. 

Not final, as in maidan , naiza, aisa, paida, saif 6 times. Here 
B. had a majority of simple ® and J. a majority of ©e. 

ai for -d followed by A, as in shahr, pahlvan , bahna, rahm, qaht , 
hah, rah. This occurred 18 times, and every time B.J. transcribed ©. 
Therefore stressed -ah, final, or followed by cs., is always pronounced ©. 

au occurs in aur 21 times ; daulat 2 ; and once each in daura , aulad , 
fauladi, qarauli , avbash , muktaj. (This last word is often prn. mohtdj) 
29 altogether. The records show almost always the sound of English 
- au in maul. J. records 28 out of 29 as o or oo ; in the 21 cases of 
aur he has or 20 times and or once. I have marked one aur as or, 
and in other words have twice transcribed the vowel as o : elsewhere 
always with o or oo. 

In the remaining words J. has o 5 times and oo 3 times. Thus, 
altogether, out of the 29, J. has a simple vowel o 25 times, o once, and 
the diphthong 3 times. B. had the diphthong only twice. 

Conclusion. The normal pron. of the vowel is always either o 
or oo, and the simple o is much the commoner of the two. 

The vowel a, stressed or unstressed, usually tends towards a. 

The influence of h on preceding short vowels . I explained this in 
detail in the article referred to. The records before us confirm the 
statements there made. 

Stressed -ah. When -ah is either followed by a cs., or final (and 
stressed), it is not aH but ©fi. There are 18 instances here, and in every 
case the vowel is ©. There is not a single case of a. 

It should also be noted that rahm, qaht, shahr, hubn, written as * 
monosyllables, of which there are 8 instances, are always disyllables. 
Students should be made to pronounce them so, and plainly told that 
4o pronounce them as monosyllables is wrong. 
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' aha , e.g. raha, kahd (so too yahd, vakd), i.e. 'ah followed by a, is 
always 'dkd 'aha. 

The preliminary notes say that the first vowel in words like kahd 
(sometimes transcribed a) is a-like. This may be seen also from the 
transcription. Of words of this type there are 18. J. has the a in 
13 cases and a in 5 (it being understood that this a is a-like). B. 
transcribes it in every case -a. 

Few examples occur of the other cases mentioned loc. cit., p. 545. 
f ih and 'uh final or before cs. become e and o. Here we see it in the word 
yik, which is always je and in the one case of with which is vo or uo . 
'ah followed by i, o, il is unchanged, see kAhl, kAhu, nAhi, nAl. 

No conclusion can be drawn from the word nahi , for it is unique, 
with several common pronunciations. One may hear nAhi, hai, m, 
nehi, nei, nahi, nai. 

h followed by u (not u) tends towards o, e.g. bohot, pohonca (in 
the record the o has become absorbed in the h ). 

In connection with the English habit of reducing final unstressed 
a and e to a, and i to l it is worthy of note that in these records 
we have final unstressed -a 168 times, all of which are pure -a ; final 
unstressed -e 110 times, every time correctly uttered -e ; final 
unstressed -i 98 times, every time correctly uttered -i, never l. 
Baqir ‘All, when reciting, was apt to heighten final e to l or i, o to 
o or u. Thus the word ki usually pronounced ke or ki , is sometimes as 
high as ki in the records, and is rarely ke. 

The izafat occurs 8 times, as in ulfat e padafi , nan e shabina. It is 
always e, never i. This is the more remarkable in view of the speaker’s 
frequent use of high vowels, but it is correct. 

Nasal Vowels. Apart from recognized nasal vowels, there is a 
tendency to nasalize all vowels in contact with nasal consonants. 
Thus ne may become ne , and guldmo guldmd . 

In words usually written with a final cs. + r there is always a vowel 
before the final r ; e.g. fakhr, shahr , become fAxar, Jaeher. 

The negative na is often joined to the following word and 
pronounced ha or na. 

The most important conclusions from the records are : — 

(1) ai, au are pronounced » (sometimes sec) and o ; thus paidd 
is paeda (or paeeda), and tauba is toba. 

(2) The point of contact for the cerebral sounds t, rf, r is slightly 
behind the teeth ridge. 

(3) ‘ain may be ignored. 

(4) qaf is very weak, often not distinguishable from kaf. 
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Appendix 

6794 AK. Prodigal Son 

Recited by Maulana SaifI, of Lucknow, May 16, 1920 
Transcribed from the record by T. Grahame Bailey 

In order to complete these notes, I add a few remarks on a Lucknow 
record of the “ Prodigal Son So far as I know, Professor Jones 
has not heard it. It does not differ much from the two Delhi ones, 
and for conversation, as distinct from recitation, it is a safer guide. 
This is specially noticeable in its pronunciation of au , ai, final - e , 
and final - o . 

ek Jaxs ke do larke the ; chote ne bap se kaha “ Abba jan, mal mAta 
me mera hissa mujhe de dijie. us ne Apna sArmaea dono ko bat dia. 
thore hi dmo me chota beta Apni cize sAmet sAmat ek dur dAraz 
mAqam pat cAlta hua, or vaha Apna mal bAdcolni me u'ra dia. jAb vo 
kul dolAt bArbad kAr cnga, to us mulk me sAXt kal pxra, or vo nan e 
jAbina ko mohtaj ho gea. us VAqt ek rA'is ke dArvaze ja pAra, jis ne 
use Apne khetd pat suat CArane bhej dia ; faqa kAji se je nobAt pohnci 
thi ki joo ki bhusi jo suArd ko di jati ®, AgAr use koi deta, to usi se 
bAxu/i Apna pet blur leta ; lekm koi itna bhi rAvadar nA'tha. 

JAb vo Apne hoj me aea to socne lAga ki mere bap ke kitne hi 
mAzdur bAfAragAt khate pite h&, kuch Andaz bhi kArte h®, or msfe 
bhuko nur raha hu ; bap si jakAr kju nA kohu ki mae xuda ka or ap 
ka gunohgar hu, Ab mae ap ka fArzand kaehe jane ke laiq nehi, mujhe 
Apne nuzdurd ke zomre me rAkh lijie. pAS utkAr sidha Apne bap ke 
pas cAla. Abhi fasile pAr tha ki bap ne use ate dekha, dorkAr gAle 
lAga dia or pjar kArne lAga. bete ne kaha 44 Abba, mae xudavAnd e 
kArim ki or ap ki nAZArd me mujnm hu, or Ab is kabil nehi ki ap ka 
beta kaehlau ”, lekm bap ne Apne mulazimo ko hukom dia 41 Acchi se 
Acchi pojak, qguthi, juta ise pmhao, or ek fArbeh bachra lakAr kAbab 
lAgao ki sAb maze se khae or xu/ia mAnae, is lie ki mera beta nurkAr 
zmda hua h®, khokAr phir mila h®.” 

vo log t®hl p®hl me nusruf hue ; bAj*a beta os VAqt kheto pAr 
tha ; pAlAtkAT jAb nuka nugan ke kArib pohnca to taJcs o fArod ki 
avaz kan me ai ; ek mulazim ko bulakAr dArjaft kia ki ji kja ho raha 
h®?” us ne atz kia ** ap ke bhai sab ae hue h&, or ap ke Abba jan 
ne une saHi sAlanut pakAT ek fArbeh bAchpe ki knrbani kArai h®.” 
je sunkAr vo naraz hua or ghAr ke AndAr ba gea. ns VAqt bap 
nikla or use nunane lAga. Asna e jAvab me bap se us ne kaha “ gAZAb 
xuda ka, itni muddat se m® ap ki xidmat kar raha hu or kisi vaqt 
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ap ki hukam uduli nehi ki, lekin kAbhi ap ne ek bAkri ka bAcca bhi 
mujhe nA dia ki mae Apne dosto ki davAt kArta. nugAr jAb ap ka je 
lArka aea jis ne ap ki doUt Ajjaji me ura dali to ap ne os ke lie mota 
taza bAchra zAba kAraea hse.” us ne kaha “ beta, turn to lumeja se 
mere sat ho, or mere pas jo kuc hi hae vo SAb tumara hae, lekin ja/ah 
kArne or xuj hone ka jehi mAhAl hae, ki tumhara bhai mArkAr zmda 
hua hae, khokAr phir mila hae 


Notes 

au and ai are single vowels o and ae respectively ; thus daulat 
is dolot and max is mae. 

Final ~e and -o are not so high as in the Delhi records. 

d is almost always a ; when very markedly so, it has been 
transcribed a, otherwise a. For this vowel the Delhi records are 
preferable. 

v is nearly always u, 

t and d have point of contact generally just behind teeth ridge ; 
in a few cases a little further back. 

r tends to be fricative ; point of contact not far from teeth ridge. 
In the record it occurs eleven times ; of these nine or ten are rather 
fricative, and only one or two have a real strike. The strike 
pronunciation is to be recommended. 

h is fi except in kh, th , th, ch, ph. 

‘ ain . Words written with i ain occur five times, but the l ain is 
never pronounced. 

qdf. There are eleven instances of qdf. The pronunciation varies 
from q to a back variety of A', on the whole nearer q than k. 

§ 1, 1. 5. coga for cuka. 

§ 3, I. 2. mAka mAgan is a reciter's slip for mAkan. 
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NOTE ON COL. LOKIMEK’S PHONETICS OF GILGIT 
SHINA {JBAS. Jan., pp. 1-42; Apr., pp. 177~212) 

[Since the following Note was sent to the printer, I 
have received a letter from Col. Lorimer in reply to one of 
mine touching inter alia on the definition of cerebrals. He 
writes : “ On this definition of cerebral the results of my 
inquiries essentially agree with yours. The case seems 
to be the same with aspirates.”] 

Colonel Lorimer's article is a moral tonic. It is impossible 
to be a pessimist while there is a scholar who can write in 
this way. In spite of his experience and careful ear-training 
he writes with a modesty, which in a tyro would be becoming, 
and in a scholar is charming. If we owed him nothing else, 
we should be heavily in his debt for this one fact here 
clearly set down, that, even for a well-trained ear, to dis- 
tinguish between cerebrals and non-cerebrals or between 
aspirated and unaspirated sounds is a matter of extreme if 
not insuperable difficulty (except for one who has made 
the distinction from childhood). The present note deals 
with this difference. In our Journal for July, 1921, I stated 
that Sina contained a series of cerebral sounds t, d, r> n 
(l in one dialect), $, c, an dj, marked off from non-cerebrals, 
and a series of aspirated surds distinguished from non- 
aspirates ; further that t, d . r, n, l and th , th , kh, ph, ch , 
are as distinct from t , d , r, n, l and t, t, k , p , c respectively as 
they are in North India. I still hold this. 

We must leave on one side inquiries into such points as 
the following : (a) relative frequency ; (b) exact place of 
articulation ; (c) causes ; (<£) etymology ; (e) division into 
primary and secondary ; (/) importance, for this is only 
a matter of the meaning of the word “ important ” ; 
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they are neither more nor less important than in Urdu, 
Panjabi, Hindi, or Bengali ; and we must confine ourselves 
to the inquiry — do the two series exist or do they not ? 
A superficial reading of Colonel Lorimer’s article may give 
the impression that he denies their existence, but if one reads 
it carefully one sees that his investigations confirm my 
statements at almost every point. 

First a matter of definition. What is a cerebral ? The 
author, modestly mistrusting his own observations, has based 
all his remarks upon a definition taken from a book on 
phonetics. Unfortunately the definition is wholly incorrect. 
It gives the point of articulation as “ the highest part of the 
roof of the mouth about the junction of the hard and soft 
palates ”, and tells us that “ the tip of the tongue must be 
firmly pressed ” against this place. If this is correct, probably 
no cerebral is ever heard between Cape Comorin and the 
Pamirs, either in Sina or in any other language. As regards 
the “ firm pressing ” it is a sufficient answer to say that the 
contact of r in a word like ghord takes less than one-hundredth 
part of a second ; and as regards the place, the proper point 
of articulation is anywhere on the hard palate behind the teeth 
ridge. When, therefore, Colonel Lorimer says of certain 
Sina sounds that they are not “ true cerebrals ” or that 
“ they are not rightly described as such ”, he means merely 
that they are not cerebrals in the sense of the above definition, 
and I entirely agree with him. Sina certainly contains no such 
cerebrals, nor does Urdu or Panjabi. 

Now two questions emerge : (1) Do Colonel Lorimer’s 

observations support the view of the existence of cerebrals 
and non-cerebrals, and of aspirated and unaspirated sounds ? 
(2) When he sets himself to make these distinctions is 
he generally correct ? The answer in both cases is an un- 
hesitating affirmative. Let us take them in order. The 
quotations and page-numbers are from his article. 

(1) pp. 17, 18, he gives a list of words with forward t, 
and another with back t (i.e. dental and cerebral t). 
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p. 18, “ t slightly further back than normal . . . the 
difference is recognized by Shina speakers.” 

p. 20, “a d produced slightly further back than normal,” 
“ a decided cerebral d exists.” 

p. 25, “it is possible that n is sometimes post- alveolar ” 
(i.e. cerebral). 

p. 30, “ a sound which on first hearing I mistake for r, on 
examination found to be cerebral d.” This “ mistake ” is 
very creditable to Colonel Lorimer’s ear, for it is not a mistake 
at all. The sound in question is cerebral r. 

p. 38, “ there is a distinct cerebral d ” : (in certain circum- 
stances) “ t,d,r are cerebralized and n is similarly influenced 
(in certain other cases) “ t, d, r are post-alveolar or pre- 
cerebral.” As we have seen, these terms are other names for 
“ cerebral 

On p. 188 is a list of words containing cerebral n, and on 
pp. 186, 187 a list of words with cerebral d. 

The author quotes a competent Sin whom he calls S.R. 
Thus, on p. 210, “ S.R.’s d sounds to me like English r.” It is, 
in fact, r, cerebral r. Again, “ S.R. agrees about (post- 
alveolar or pre-cerebral) t> r , n ” : i.e. recognizes cerebral 
t, r, n. We must again remind ourselves that when Colonel 
Lorimer says that t , d, r, etc., are post-alveolar or pre-cerebral, 
he means what we call cerebral. The cerebrals in modern 
Indian vernaculars are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral. 
They are not cerebral in the sense of the definition. 

(2) Now we come to aspirates. 

p. 196, “ the difference between aspirates and non-aspirates 
is recognized by intelligent Shina speakers, and the difference 
may constitute the sole difference between similar words.” 

On pp. 198, 199, is a list of words containing aspirated and 
unaspirated plosives respectively. 

p. 207, “ factors important in distinguishing words (other- 
wise) identical are . . . aspiration.” 

p. 211, “ S.R. is pretty clear in his own mind as to what are 
and what are not aspirates.” 
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Let us now examine the author’s lists of words containing 
cerebrals, non-cerebrals, aspirates, and non-aspirates. On 
pp. 17, 18, words with dental or cerebral t. The distinction 
has been made with absolute correctness. 

p. 20, a list of post-alveolar (i.e. cerebral) d’s — perfectly 
correct, except that perhaps by a clerical slip, the two words 
dAm and dAm are interchanged. As printed the words are 
dAm b£, all together, and du dAm, twice. The first should be 
(Urn, and the second dAm. 

pp. 186, 187, a list of words with cerebral d, said to be 
“ much more akin to r ”. As stated above it is cerebral r. 
In this Colonel Lorimer’s ear guided him aright. All the 
words in the list do actually contain either r or (in two or 
three cases) d. 

p. 188, a list of words with cerebral n — correct. 

pp. 198, 199, long lists of aspirates and non-aspirates. 
I agree with all but two or three. 

We may conclude that in the author’s opinion — 

(i) Sina (besides d , t, n, r) contains cerebral d, t, n (what 
he calls post-alveolar or pre-cerebral), and in addition 
another cerebral d, “ much more akin to r,” i.e. cerebral r. 

(ii) The distinction between aspirates and non-aspirates is 
recognized by S.R. and other Sina speakers ; 

and further that — 

(iii) when Colonel Lorimer prepares special lists of words to 
indicate the distinctions nearly all his words are correctly 
chosen. I think I could hardly have asked for a fuller endorse- 
ment of my judgment in the matter. 

On p. 191 the author suggests that on “ so simple a phonetic 
matter 99 as cerebrals I would claim that I was “ not likely 
to be mistaken This is an important point of principle. 

I should reply : No, on the contrary I should like every 
language scholar to keep before him on his desk the following 
words printed in large and clear letters : “ Sounds to which 
you have not been accustomed all your life you will probably 
never be able to recognize clearly or produce correctly. If 
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there is an exception it will only be the result of prolonged 
phonetic study and almost superhuman effort.” Now it is 
quite true that I have no difficulty in recognizing these 
cerebrals and in distinguishing aspirates, but it is not because 
they are per se “ easy phonetic matters ” : the reason is 
that I was born among them and have used them all my life. 
I cannot recall a time when they were not perfectly familiar 
to me. 


ARE THE FOUR SERIES (FRONT t, d y r, n ; BACK /, d y r, « ; 

ASPIRATES, AND NON-ASPIRATES) FOUND IN SINA ? 

The article of my old friend, Sir George Grierson (Misc., 
JRAS Oct., 1924), raises some interesting points. The greater 
part of it is devoted to a protest against the common use of 
murdhanya and “ cerebral ”. I pass over the former, as I did 
not use the word, and go on to two points connected with 
“ cerebral ”. It is advisable to touch on these two very 
minor details in order to clear the way for the discussion of 
the real question. 

Minor point (i) : the meaning usually assigned to “ cerebral 

In many of the Indian vernaculars there are pairs of sounds 
generally represented by t , t : d, d : r, r : n, n (and others with 
which we are not now dealing). In each case the point of 
articulation is further forward for the first -named than for 
the second. “ Dental ” and “ cerebral ” are conventional 
terms applied by Orientalists and philologists to the forward 
set and back set respectively. They may be unsuitable terms, 
but they hold the field at present, for they are employed in 
this sense by countless Orientalists, including Sir George 
Grierson himself. To take the latest instance, Professor 
Turner tells me that in his article on Sindhi Cerebralization 
{JRAS., Oct., 1924) he has used them in this purely con- 
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ventional sense without regard to the actual place of 
articulation. Similarly, Professor Jules Bloch, referring to 
his monumental work on Marathi, writes : “ 11 va de soi que 
je n’ai pas voulu employer le mot cerebrale dans un autre sens 
que le sens conventionnel.” 

Phoneticians, however, dislike the word “ cerebral ”, and 
prefer “ retroflex consonant ”, which Professor Jones defines as 
“ made with the tip of the tongue against any part of the 
hard palate, i.e. between the back of the teeth-ridge and the 
junction of the hard and soft palates The Orientalist’s 
“ cerebral ” is a relative term, the phonetician’s “ retroflex ” 
is a precise definition. When I write for Orientalists I use 
“ cerebral ”, but when a year ago, writing as a phonetician, 
I attempted to translate into Hindi all the more usual phonetic 
terms, it did not even occur to me to include “ cerebral 

The question of nomenclature is relatively unimportant ; 
what concerns us more is the nature of the sounds indicated. 

Before proceeding we must remind ourselves of the enormous 
advance made by the science of speech sounds in the last few 
years. Indian sounds are now being scientifically studied by 
Europeans and many of them are known with accuracy : 
the descriptions of them in standard Grammars are out of 
date and cannot be appealed to. This science has revealed 
inter alia three facts : (1) a man usually pronounces his native 
language well according to his own particular dialect, but is 
apt to go wrong and give wrong information when being 
questioned ; (ii) the description of a speech sound is an 
extraordinarily difficult matter, and anyone who wishes to 
attempt it requires a long course of phonetics. This shows us 
the reason for the unreliability of most descriptions written 
by Indians ; (iii) a man may have a scholarly knowledge of 
a language without an accurate knowledge of its sounds. 

Minor point (ii) : Where are these “ cerebrals ” articulated ? 

Professor Daniel Jones is probably the most eminent living 
exponent of speech sounds, and very few Oriental scholars 
have spent as much time as he in the study of Indian sounds. 
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He states his opinion that in the Indian languages whose 
sounds he has studied the furthest back “ cerebrals ” are 
found in the Dravidian languages, but that even in their case 
the place of contact is no further back than half-way along 
the hard palate. In one of his books there is a diagram of a 
typical retroflex consonant. Articulation takes place at a 
point between two-ninths and three-ninths of the distance 
from the back boundary of the teeth-ridge to the junction of 
the hard and the soft palate. In another book he tells us that 
the Singhalese 44 retroflex t and d ” are articulated “ a 
little further back than English t and d 

Mr. Lloyd James, Phonetic Lecturer in University College, 
a very able phonetician who has given great attention to the 
study of African and Indian sounds, mentions as the place of 
articulation for Indian “ cerebrals ” 44 anywhere from the 
alveolar position to half-way between the teeth-ridge and the 
end of the hard palate ”. 

The greatest authorities on Bengali sounds are Mr. Sutton 
Page and Dr. S. K. Chatterji. Mr. Page says that the place 
of articulation for Bengali “ cerebrals ” varies from an 
alveolar position to about a third of the way between the 
teeth-ridge and the junction of the hard and soft palates. 
Dr. Chatterji, speaking of his own pronunciation, says for 
i and d 44 just behind the teeth-ridge ”, and for r, beginning 
in the same place but striking against the teeth-ridge with 
the under surface of the tongue. 

I myself have made a first-hand study of languages from 
Darjiling in the east to beyond Kashmir (to the Sina country 
and Hazara in the north-west), and in that area extending 
for more than 1,500 miles I have not come across a 44 cerebral ” 
further back than half-way along the hard palate. 

It will thus be seen that, so far as is at present known to 
science, no Indian language possesses a 44 cerebral ” sound which 
has a point of articulation further back than the middle of the 
hard palate . 

In the same way “ dental ” is a conventional term. In 
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point of fact a majority of the sounds which Orientalists call 
“ dental ” are alveolar. Usually t and d are dental, and 
r, n , l alveolar, but they are all conventionally called “dental ’’. 

The main question : Are the four series found in Sind ? 

Let me emphasize the fact that this is the sole real issue. 
The inquiries as to the meaning of “ cerebral v and the exact 
place of articulation are so subordinate as to be almost 
irrelevant. 

Having cleared the ground, we proceed to the main problem, 
which is twofold, (i) Has Sina got any of these pairs, and if so 
which ? Col. Lorimer and I assert that it has four pairs, viz. 
t, t : d, d : r, r : n. n. (ii) Does it distinguish aspirated from 
non-aspirated sounds ? We say that it does. In both cases 
the two sets are as plainly distinguished as in other modern 
Indian vernaculars. The agreement of his views with 
mine is a fact of great interest, for we approach the study 
from different standpoints. Col. Lorimer, whose humility and 
honesty impart an abiding fragrance to all his writings, has 
stated over and over again that he does not trust his ear in 
the differentiation of these sounds. He therefore endeavours to 
obtain information bv direct interrogation. After long 
experience, he knows better than most the difficulties of the 
task. I have used the sounds all my life and can trust my ear. 
His results are derived from inquiry, mine from observation. 
The striking thing is that they agree. His views must be 
sought in his latest writings, not in the ad interim reports of 
his investigations printed in the JR AS., January and April, 
1924. His mature conclusions are given in his article on Sina 
Transitive Verbs (Bull. Sch. Or. Stud., vol. iii, pt, iii, 1924). 
Knowing that he had written this article, I asked him to 
indicate by his method of transcription all his latest decisions. 
It Mall be seen that throughout he distinguishes “ cerebrals ” 
from non - “ cerebrals ”, and aspirated sounds from 
unaspirated. 

Let us examine it to see whether it agrees with my 
conclusions. There are 385 instances of t, d , r, n, each of which 
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might have been printed either “ cerebral ” or non- “ cerebral ”, 
and 500 sounds which he might have written either aspirated 
or unaspirated — 885 sounds in all. I am acquainted with the 
words used by Col. Lorimer in this article, and in every single 
case I agree with his transcription of them. Greater 
unanimity than this would be inconceivable. Be it remem- 
bered that we were not writing words whose stereotyped 
spelling could be looked up in a dictionary ; we were putting 
down new words in a virgin language. It will be noticed that 
he always writes thoiki , to distinguish it from toiki which is 
incorrect ; t h oiki is a mere variant of thoiki. 

Another line of investigation is Khan Sahib ‘Abdu’l Hakim 
Khan’s testimony. Sir George Grierson says that the Khan 
Sahib’s views differ from mine. This can be tested. In 
Ling. Surv. Ind ., vol. viii, pt. ii, pp. 171-2, a text prepared by 
him may be found. In it are 380 sounds which might have 
been printed either aspirated or unaspirated. He has marked 
them one way or the other, according to the evidence of his 
ear. In these 380 instances there is one sole case in which I 
differ from him — one out of 380, perhaps a mere slip. We come 
to “ cerebrals ” and non-“ cerebrals". There are 174 possible 
cases. Tn one there is an obvious oversight, for an ending 
several times given correctly is once given wrong. I omit this. 
There is one other word, uth , which in Urdu and Panjabi is 
nth, utth . This has twice been wrongly printed with t. It may 
be a printer’s error. There is no other word in which I differ 
from him. If even we count these two we get 172 points of 
agreement to two of disagreement. As a matter of con- 
venience, not of mathematical accuracy, let us add the two 
results. We then get 3 points of difference in 554 instances — 
approximately a half of one per cent. A degree of agreement so 
amazing bewilders one. Remembering the possibility of 
author’s clerical errors, copyist’s blunders, printer’s mistakes, 
I should have been prepared for 10 per cent of difference, 
and should still have considered that we were entirely in 
accord. But here we have two men, the Khan Sahib and 
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myself, one an Indian, one a European, working in different 
years, in different places, w ith different people, on an unknown 
tongue not reduced to writing, and yet producing results with 
99J per cent of agreement. Such a measure of agreement — 
100 per cent w'ith Col. Lorimer and 99 J per cent with ‘Abdu’l 
Ilakim Khan — is unbelievable, it is uncanny, yet it is fact. 
The whole range of the Linguistic Survey will probably not 
furnish anything approaching to a parallel, nor, I should 
think, will any other linguistic work. 

This makes it clear that these distinctions between 
“ cerebrals ” and “dentals”, and between aspirates and non- 
aspirates, are not accidental or imaginary, that they do not 
depend upon individual speakers, but are real and permanent. 

Minor point (iii) : There remains only the question of the 
place of articulation of Sina “ cerebrals ” and “ dentals 
Sir George proposes that we should call nearly all Sina ^-sounds, 
and presumably (Z-sounds, alveolar, never dental or cerebral, 
and remarks that much of what he has said applies also to n 
and r. I do not mind what terms are used so long as they 
convey the facts, but I should be a little afraid that Sir George, 
in carrying so far his protest against the usual use of the 
terms, might create misapprehension. However, I will 
here set dowm the place where the sounds are articulated, and 
he can then choose those terms w r hich will best indicate to 
scholars the nature of the sounds and, in particular, the fact 
that the two series are rigidly separated from one another. 
The same terms will have to be used for Bengali, Marathi, 
Urdu, Panjabi, and other Indian vernaculars, for to use one 
set of terms for Sina and another for the same sounds in other 
languages would tend to confusion. 

Sina “ dentals ” : (i) pure dental, made right on the teeth : 
t , d y final l, and in certain circumstances n. (ii) alveolar, made 
on the teeth-ridge : r, non-final l, and n (except as above). 

Sina " cerebrals ” : t , (Z, r, n against the hard palate, point 
of articulation varying according to definite rules, from a little 
behind the teeth-ridge, but not on it, to about a third of the 
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distance along the hard palate ; the exact position depends 
on accompanying vowels. 

Note. — An alveolar n in a few words attracts a following t 
or d to an alveolar position. 

I have taken Col. Lorimer’s views, correctly I believe, from 
his letters and latest article. In his last communication, dated 
20th November, 1924, the following statements are made : 
“ two tfs and two cTs are consistently distinguished by 
intelligent Sina speakers. The distinction is significant.” 
They speak also of a third d , which his chief informant is 
“ prepared to write as r ”, and he himself is “ inclined to think ” 
may be r. (To describe it as r is correct. I hope to deal with it 
in a systematic expose of Sina sounds. — T. G. B.) Sina 
speakers, he adds, also consistently distinguish t, t , k, p , c, c, 
from thy thy kh, ph , ch, ch. “ There is,” he says, “ no question 
but that aspiration in Sina is significant.” 

Sir George asks how I can be so positive about the 
“ cerebral ” r. I answer — because I have used it since baby- 
hood. Like Alexander Pope 

I lisp’d in cer’brals for the cer’brals came. 

Having known them all my life I cannot now confuse them 
with other sounds. 

May I strongly urge that in future writing on this subject 
attention should be directed solely to the question of the 
existence of the four series in Sina — as in other Indo- Aryan 
languages, and that until all are agreed on this point, 
inquiries into the three minor points mentioned above should 
be deferred ? 

Prof. Bloch’s admirable words about the “ dental ” and 

cerebral ” series cannot be bettered : — “ C'est la Tessentiel : 
les faits peuvent varier dans le detail, Pecartement entre 
les deux points d’articulation peut etre ± grand, la retro- 
version de la langue peut etre ± forte dans le cas de la 
2e serie, ce qui importe, e’est Texistence de deux series.” 
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DENTALS AND CEREBRALS IN SINA 

Sir George Grierson’s kind words about the debt he thinks 
he owes me have greatly touched me ; I am proud to acknow- 
ledge my far deeper debt to him ; a friendly discussion, 
the best way of reaching the truth, gives me special pleasure ; 
he is criticizing not me, but most living Orientalists. He 
admits (JR AS., April, 1925, p. 313) that “ cerebral ” includes 
two classes of sounds, (a) cerebral sounds (edge of soft palate), 
and (6) sounds “ written locally with cerebral letters 
The first are not known to exist : so far as we know, India 
has none (ib. Jan. 1925, p. 89) : the second, called “cerebral ” 
by most scholars, are found all over India. The same sounds 
in languages which are rarely (as Sina) or never (many Hindi 
and Laihndi dialects) . locally written, are rightly attached 
to this class and called “ cerebral ” by Professor Turner and 
other philologists. Otherwise the claim of a language to 
cerebrals would be admitted only if and when some local 
patriot wrote in it. 

I know well the difference between “ letter ” and “ sound ”, 
but wish to avoid pedantry. Strictly speaking “ cerebral 
letter ”, “ cerebral t ”, “ retroflex sound ”, and the very word 
“ cerebral ”, are pure nonsense, yet one uses these terms. I try 
to be scrupulously fair in evidence, and as it would be most 
unfair to quote in phonetic matters the opinions of men 
whose competence lies in literature, grammar, or philology, 
I deprive myself of such support. 

Sir George refers (with approbation, alas !) to two old 
mistakes of mine made long ago, when, though knowing 
the sounds and able to distinguish them from others, just 
as well as now, they being mv native sounds, I had insufficient 
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phonetic knowledge, and like other writers in similar case 
made mistakes in description. It shows once more that 
without thorough phonetic training it is impossible to describe 
sounds correctly. In my books written years ago (including 
Sina Grammar, written 1917), the popular descriptions of 
sounds, their nature, and difference from other sounds? 
may be taken as correct, but phonetic details must be treated 
with reserve. Northern Panjabi cerebral t , d , n, l , are 
articulated about a third of the way along the hard palate, 
(Laihndi just behind, Southern Panjabi in front ; tongue-tip 
contact for r further forward than for t , d, n, l). 

But my chief interest in Sina sounds for the past seventeen 
years has been to establish beyond question the fact that 
there are two series t, d , n, r, and l, d, n, r, and that they 
are approximately the sounds denoted by these symbols in 
the Panjab and U.P. A few people have written on Sina, 
but only Colonel Lorimer and I have studied and described 
the sounds. I may refer to my article, Bull . Sch. Or. Stud., 
vol. iii, pt. iv, 1925, on u The Sounds of Sina ”, written in 
collaboration with Colonel Lorimer and Miss Armstrong. 
Aspirates are also dealt with. For dentals and cerebrals 
see, too, JR AS., Jan. 1925, p. 92, and for the striking con- 
firmation by ‘Abdu’l Hakim’s text, ib. p. 91. 
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Chart of Sin a Consonantal Phonemes 



Bi- ! Labio- 
labial dental 

1 Dental 

Alveo- j Palato- 
lar j Alveolai 

Retracted 

Palatal 

V ’ 

j Plosi\e 

P, b, ph 

i t, d, th 

' 

, 

t, d, th 

' 

kg* 

Affricate 

te, teh 

j C. J, ch 


c J ch 


1 

Nasal 

m 

(n) 

j 

n ji 

n 

i 

(9) 

i 

j 

Lateral 

; j (i) 

i 

1 

1 1 

d) 



. 

Tapped 


I 1 

r ' 

r 




Fricative 

t v 

1 



s z J 3 

i 

9 z 


X 

| Vowel 
^ glide 

1 

1 

1 ■ 

", '1 

1 

i 

! 

j i 

Aspirate 

h, fi in any 

vowel position. 






ji is strictly speaking dento-alveolo-palatal. 

Symbols in brackets indicate subsidiary members of other 
phonemes. 

In my Skina Grammar just published there is a popular description 
of the sounds written eight years ago in India, when it was impossible 
for me to consult anyone. Now I should like to alter some of it. In 
phonetics advance is so rapid that one's descriptions are out of date 
almost as soon as they are written. Happily it is all advance. There 
is no retrogression. 

In order to indicate graphically the sounds of a language one must 
(i) decide what sounds are found in it, (ii) group them in phonemes, 
assigning one symbol to each phoneme (not to each speech sound), 

(iii) show their tongue position or place of articulation by correctly j 
placing them on a sound chart. A phoneme may be popularly defined j 
as a distinct, essential, and significant sound of a language, minor 
variations being disregarded. 
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Chart of Six a Vowel Phonemes 



I do not remember nasal a, p, o, y. 

Section I gives Col. Lorimer's and my joint views, with such 
qualifications on his part as are inserted within square brackets 
followed by the initial u L Section II contains a number of minuter 
details for which I alone am responsible. The sound charts have been 
prepared by Miss Armstrong and myself. Col. Lorimer is in general 
agreement with them, but does not wish to commit himself to all the 
details [“ regarding which I do not feel competent to form definite 
opinions”: L.]. No two people speak a language alike; in India, 
especially in hilly regions, there are differences from village to village. 
Col. Lorimer and I worked with different men in different years. There 
are therefore naturally a few minor variations in our estimates 
of sounds. This holds in particular of vowels. 

Section I 

There are approximately 64 to 68 phonemes in Sina, of which 40. 
including aspirated sounds, are consonantal. [Add “ w ” : L.] This 
number may be slightly increased or decreased after further 
investigation ; thus ?, 3 may be varieties of y y [I think they are : L.] 
But for the present it may be accepted as practically correct. Of these 
phonemes, sixteen consist of pairs of advanced and retracted con- 
sonantal sounds, as follows. (The difference is significant.) 
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Advanced : — t, d, c, n, r, J, 3 ; retracted : t, d, c, j, n, r, 9, z. 
[The retraction of c, j (z), s, r is often so considerable as to be obvious 
to a European ear : L.] There are seven sounds which are found both 
aspirated and unaspirated, the difference being significant : p, t, fe, 
c, t, c, k; aspirated, ph, th, teh, ch, th, ch, kh [ph being inter- 
changeable with p f or f : L.] Sonants are not aspirated. 

The dental fricatives 0 and 8 (English th in think and then) are not 
heard in Sin a. The velar fricatives % and y (sometimes interchangeable 
with kh and g) are generally found in loan words such as khoda or 
^uda, God : jay is tan, Yagistun. They are faintly pronounced. 

There are approximately 24-28 vowel phonemes, 14 non-nasal 
vowels, 10 or more of these also nasal, [a doubtful : L.] i and 1 are 
retracted to i and 1 when one of the sounds c, j, s, z immediately 
follows or precedes, u is advanced towards y in a few words. Doubt- 
less some law, not yet discovered, governs this fact. In the meantime, 
we may enter y as belonging to the 0 phoneme. [I know the change 
only as occurring optionally in a few words, when there is an i vowel 
in the next syllable : L.] 

Some of the vowels appear in certain cases to be interchanged. 
Such are a, a, 9, ae : i, 1 : 0, x, 9, u : e, e. 

c. J, 3 are not unlike English eh, j , sh , zh , but are unrounded 
and more advanced : c is unaspirated, c, j, s, z are the correspond- 
ing retracted sounds : lips unrounded. 

b, m, g, n, s, z do not differ appreciably from the corresponding 
English sounds ; p and k differ from English p and k in lacking 
aspiration. 

f and v are not unlike English /and v, but are fainter. The friction 
is less and the acoustic effect is different, v is sometimes weakened to 
u[? L .] 

r is a single tap r as sometimes heard in Scotland or in English 

thrill . 

i) is as in English, but when accompanying -i is very far forward. 

j is less consonantal, i.e. is more like e than in English. [T. G. B. s 
medial j is often omitted by me, or rendered by i : L.] 

Section II 

ji is not unlike the Italian and French sound [I agree : L.j, but is 
further forward. It is made with the blade of the tongue against the 
alveolar ridge behind the upper teeth. 

t, d are dental : t, d are the corresponding retracted sounds. 
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Their position is normally the same as in Panjabi, and Urdu, but when 
accompanying high front vowels, they are more advanced. 

n is never initial : when medial it is the same as in Panjabi, but is 
further forward when final or with a high front vowel. 

r is as in Urdu and Panjabi. It is never initial, and rarely [if ever, 
L.] final. 

h following a vowel tends to become sonant, but otherwise is as in 
English. 

b, g, d, d are sometimes, and 1, r always, partly or wholly 
devocalized when final. [With more phonetic knowledge I should 
probably agree. I frequently have final p, k, t, corresponding to 
medial b, g, d : also sometimes final s, c, s, corresponding to medial 
*. b ?(}) : L.] 

The numbers in the following paragraphs refer to positions between 
the cardinal vowels. The nature of the vowels is shown by their position 
on the chart. 

e has a position of about 1J. 

£ in the diphthong £i has a range of approximately 3 to 3£. 

a is probably a member of the a phoneme. 44 i ” in a following 
syllable advances a from 4J to about 4, i.e. to a : a 1 y 44 he came ” ; 
a li, 44 she came.” 

o is heard chiefly in loan-words : mala', 44 Sunni priest,” goga\ 
44 noise.” 

o is about 6 1 : an unrounded and advanced variety of it, y, is always 
short, y, when final and unstressed, has a range of about 6§ to 7J. 
In Roman letters therefore one writes it sometimes -o and some- 
times 

A is very low, not much above a : Jas, 44 mother-in-la w r .” 

Tone . — There is a low r rising tone heard in a certain number of 
words. Its first part occurs always in a stressed syllable ; the second 
part is about a tone higher than the first. The rule for its incidence is 
not known except to this extent that all abstract nouns ending in 
-or and all conjunctive participles have it. Thus bApior, 44 greatness ” ; 
“ swollen ” ; the*, “ having done.” 

Words illustrating cerebrals and aspirates : ji ne, 44 living ” *, 
ji'nc, 44 rows ” : tAm, 4 4 swimming ” ; tAm, 44 falling,” 44 shutting ” ; 
thAm, 44 cleaning,” 44 sweeping ” : cAk, 44 pitchfork ” ; chAk, 44 day ’ : 
bAt, 44 stone ” ; bAt, 44 rice ” : bAri bAri, 44 a big pond ” : khen, 
*' time ” ; ken, 44 rock ” : pat, 4 4 last year ” ; phAr, 44 turn ” : 
ek (Lmh, 44 altogether, etc.” ; £k dAm, 44 once ” : khYn, 44 shawl ” ; 
km.“ear.» [238] 



[ Continued from foot of p. 252. 


weh la , ad}., at leisure, 
whala, adv., then, in that j 
case. j 

widdh, /., boil in vagina, 
widd), /., troublesome profit- ' 
less work. i 

widdna, arrange (marriage), 
prepare (huqqa), spread out \ 
to dry (san). ! 

will, /. , moisture. i 

willna, v.. get moist, 
wircna, v be quiet (of child). 1 


Y 

yabb, /. (gen. pi.), silly talk 
(mama). 

yaddhna, v. . copulate with 
(abuse), i.q. jaddhna. 
yoroyorl, adv. , by force, 
yusaf khuh, what the dove says 
(lit. ‘Joseph in the well,’ 
referring to doves having 
told where Joseph’s brethren 
had put him). 


Supplement to the Panjabi Dictionary. 


A 

a, pronominal suffix, to thee, 
for thee. 

abbal hafta, m . , Saturday, 
addokhore, m. pi. , uneven- 
nesses, ruts in road. 
adhlamU, half and half, 
adhlhutha, ad}., appetite half 
satisfied. 

adhmahnu, m., abortion of 4 
or 5 months, 
adhratjgi, /., palsy, 
adra., ad}., separate, 
agath, m ., star rising in Jan- 
uary about midnightjCirtofufi. 
aggal, m. , word in khaddi 
or well. 

agggwali, /., meeting a person, 
ainj, adv., thus, bravo ! 
air, m., tracks, lines on 
ground. 

ajoka, ad}., belonging to to-day 
or this day next week, 
akana, v. tr., weary, bore, 
akhe, he said, they said, one 
says (for Os akhea). 
alhar, ad}., beardless. 
a!8, ad}. , beardless, 
anchatta, ad}., not passed 
through sieve, 
anchop, adv., quietly. 


iinda, pa. part., brought (rest 
of verb not used), 
andarhia, ad}., beardless, 
and!, iron band round 
thippa in khras (corn- mill), 
anke, having come (from aund, 
come). 

anrhata, m., night-blindness, 
anwana, v. t cause to bring, 
ar, m., one of cross pieces in 
cart-wheel. 

ar, arpar, m consideration, 
thought, attention, 
arana, v., low (of cattle, 
buffaloes). 

arer, m the biggest of the 
arerld, also rep : see next, 
arerna, fix arerlb, on mahl , 
also rerna. 

ariggna, v. f low (especially of 
buffaloes). 

artana, m., night-blindness, 
athalt, athaiwi, ad}., twenty- 
eighth. 

athiws, ad}., twenty- eighth, 
especially twenty-eighth day 
of Ramzan. 

athri, m., full-time servant of 
farmers. 

atte, adv., altogether, with 
negative, not at all. 
atthar, /., tear. 
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attiiru, m., half choking in 
drinking. 

augghl, /., bunch of thread in 
loom. 

auhr, /., straitness, difficulty 
(illness, &c.). 
auhr, /., rainlessness, 
auj, m., trouble, 
aukar /., difficulty, straitness. 
aukhat, /., difficulty, 
aukra, adj., inimical, tyran- 
nical. 

aula, m., niche in wall for 
warming milk. 

aulu, m hollow into which 
water falls from nisdr . 
awaghatt, adv ., suddenly, 
awazar , awa j ar , straitened , 
in difficulties. 

B 

ba, /., sense, intelligence, 
babbar, m., large bit of 
earthenware. 

babbrl, /., small bit of earthen- 
ware. 

bacca, m., broad iron hoop 
inserted in well to preserve it. 
baddha ruddha, adj., bound, 
unwillingly, 

badobadl, adj. , by force, under 
compulsion, 

baggar, /., paring of lower end 
of nan and daita in huqqa 
(kaddkna). 

bagalgan, /., offensive smell 
from mouthjetc. 
bahalna, v., seat, 
bair, m., string joining two 
wheels of hhambar in carkhd . 
bajju, m., cross pieces of 
wood in dharakkar . 
hakra, adj pertaining to 
sheep, goats, hence collec- 
tive = sheep and goats, 
bakhahndi m quarreller, 
from bakhdhnd m., quarrel, 
noise. 


balellar, adj., senseless, foolish, 
banjar, adj. or n. m., poor, 
almost barren land, 
bannh, /., hump of bull, 
banne, adv., outside, 
bannl /., little bannd , or bank 
between fields. 

barar, m., rope round bair, 
to prevent breakage, 
ban, /., preparation of green 
parched jau for eating, 
barkl, /., mouthful, 
ball. /., iron or brass vessel, 
baula, adj., mad. 
berara, m., add, * wheat and 
jau (barley).’ 

bha, m., opinion, view, mere 
bhd da, according to my 
opinion. 

bhagana, v squint (of eyes). 

I bhaggi, /., accusation, slander, 
bhambirl, /. , circular piece of 
wood in spinning-wheel be- 
tween hhambar and munnd. 
bhan, /. , bits of cotton fallen 
from pod = bliann. 
bhaiigana, v., squint (of eye), 
bhankar, m., change for 
money. 

bhantrik, m. f plan, arrange- 
ment. 

bharu, m. t ram, big lamb, 
blietna, v., defile (ceremo- 
nially). 

bhirai, /., fighting, gen. larai 
bhirai. 

bhitt, m., half of double door, 
window. 

bhittar, adj. , old, useless 
(of earthen vessel), 
bhog. m account, mention, 
(pana). 

bhohra, m women s and gins 
spinning bee 
bhra,m., brother, 
bhurharean, bhurhean, /..smell 
of burnt cloth, leather, &c. 
bhussa, adj., pale through 
illness, heat. &c. 
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bibta, /., trouble, affliction = « cana, i\, lift. 

bipta. candra, m. } hail, 

billa, m., non-folding Quran j eandl, /., corn on foot, &c. 
stand with leg 6 *, wooden cappna, m .. earthen lid 
catch for door. of vessel, 

biltl receipt (especially car, /., oblong hole in ground 

railway), article consigned. over which large quantities 

blra, m . , roll of tobacco com- of food are cooked. 

posed of three larij. carapara. m ., compensatory 

bin, /., thread round tarakla days inserted in Hindu 
of carkha. month, 

bohja, w., pocket. carakli, /.. vertical cogged 

borma, w?., ghi and sugar wheel of well. 

I khand ), 1 earepri, /., bit of caked earth , 

brn, /., gen. plur. bru£, tlires- ! e.g. in pond. 

hold of door. i cataka. •».. slap, 

bucc, w., small tuft of shrub, j cat!, /. . ghard with wide 
Sec. | mouth, 

bujharat, /., riddle. I caukhar. m . . cattle, 

bujji, stopper made of feather | chabri. /. . shallow basket, 
in shuttle (in loom). j. especially for sweetmeats, 

bull, kind of bull-dog. j ehaccl), /., long hair (animal), 
bulle, w., pi. , (lutne) amuse ohaheru, m ., scum of boiled 
oneself, have good time. ! 9^}- 

bunda, m., tail of bird. ohajj, ?>?., basket, 

bunda, m rope attaching -chailll, /., deep basket made 
gadhi to tir. j of reeds, 

bura, m sawdust, fine wood chain!, /., small iron, pointed 
shavings. j wedge, 

burkna, make noise like camel, challi, /., ear of maize, roll of 
buttna, vomit. j thread on tarakla in carkha , 

calf of leg. 

q chan, m., what is left in sieve 

after aid has passed through 
cabbi, /. (1) key, (2) iron peg it. 

in iron sugarcane-press. chatta, m ., man’s lock of hair, 

cakhn, /. stick connecting chatta, adj what has passed 
fork of gadhi . through sieve, 

cakka, m. y heap of wooden chappar, m., instep, eyelid. 

sleepers. char, m., long crook for bring- 

cakkai, m., vertical cogged ing down branches. 

wheel of well. charachand, adj., alone, un- 

cakklraKjW., wood pecker. married, 

cakkna, v., lift, = cukkna. chattrl, /., pigeon-roost, 

eambrt., /., one of 4 iron nails chekre, adv., finally. 

in cart. chenja, m., large basket made 

camcrikk, /., bat (animal). of twigs, 

camrl, /., bit of leather in chenjl, /., small basket made 
guddt of carkha . of twigs. 
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cheru, m., herdsman, 
cheti, adv quickly, 
chetnl, shoemaker’s iron-point- 
ed tool. 

chlhra, m., hard gur . 
chikka, m., rope muzzle for 
cattle. 

chill, /,, rupee. 

cho, /. , ceremonial defilement, 
cholill, /., haste, 
choi, /. , dry leaves of sugarcane, 
chona, v ., defile ceremonially, 
chuna, m., earthen cover j 
for vessel. 

cilittar, m M deceit. 1 

cilittrl, ad)., deceitful. ! 

cinjh, /., point, nib of pen. 
cippl, /., broad, short-handed 
wooden spoon for hot gur. 
cirka, ad)., late. j 

citt, m., mind, heart. I 

cittar, m., little round orna- 
ment. 

copa, m., iron pointed digging j 
instrument. j 

corich appl, adv., by stealth. j 
cuca, m., chicken, 
cugarn, m., eclipse of moon, 
sun. 

cuha, m., quarter of pardpi. 
cuhal, /., quarter, especially 
of land. 

cukal, /., pulley in loom, 
culi, /., Hindu word for kruli, 
rinsing mouth. 

cumba, m., round hole over 
which food and rahu are 
cooked. 

cundwl, /., plaited lock over 
women’s temple, 
cuijg cor, m., thief with whom 
stolen property is left, 
cupklta, ad j., quiet, silent. 

D 

dad, /., one of 4 pieces of 
wood between upper and 
lower parts of cart. 


dag, m., kind of common dog. 
dakarna, v vomit, 
daran&k, /., wood passing 
through tur in loom — gadra- 
nak. 

daropa, m., measure contain 
ing two topas. 

datta, m. f upright stem of 
huqqa. 

dalhutha, ad)., with appetite 
half satisfied, 
dal l, /., old, unused well, 
dalna, v., chop firewood, break 
grain. 

dambusa, m., tool for flatten- 
ing down road, 

dand, /., swelling from blow 
(carhni). 

dattar, m ., large toothless 
sickle, crook for bringing 
down branches, 
daureahoea, mad, foolish, 
dawakha, m., recess in wall for 
lamp. 

dhaddhar, m., ringworm, 
dhakla, m., large lump of 
cowdung. 

dhana, v., be of effect, have 
effect. 

dhangar, m. t tall leafy plant 
(about 10 feet high), 
dhara, m. t dry aid added to 
chapati. 

dharakkar , m. , two cross beams 
in dhol and 1 in caraklt. 
dharkonna, m., berry of dhrek 
tree, man of sour disposi- 
tion. 

dhaur, m. y wood next taV 
eath, under pardna (well), 
dhauri, /,, bag-shaped leather, 
ready for colouring by 
Jcilckar bark. 

dhen$h]a, m. f big cake of 
cowdung. 

dhikkna, v shove, drive, 
dhitjgrl, expletive with fuldnt. 
dhoddar-kS, w., raven — 
doddar-kS. 
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dliol, //*., horizontal wheel of 
well. 

dhranjhna v. , cough violently, 
dhrappar, m., large rash, flea- 
bites, marks of scratching, 
dhrauna, v ., sink down, e.g., 
centre of roof, ground, 
dhrehma, m., gentle rain, 
dhruna, v., drag, 
dhuccna, v ., be washed 
(clothes, &c.) 
dhumana, v., noise abroad, 
dhumna, v., get noised abroad, 
dhupna, v., be washed {e.g. 
clothes). 

dhur, m., rahu while being 
cooked. 

dice, adj., warned, annoyed, 
dihtf, m., sun. 

dikkdarl, /., trouble, annoy- 
ance. 

diurl, /., wooden lamp-stand, 
doggar tara, m., name of a 
planet. 

dokka], adj., having large 
udder and giving little milk 
(camel, cow, buffalo), 
dolna, v ., pour out. 
dudharnf, /. , vessel for boiling 
milk. 

duhajju, m., duhajjan, /., twice 
married. 

dukh, wadda dukh, leprosy, 
dullar, m., rope of two strands, 
dusaijga, m ., piece of wood at 
end of warp. 

G 

gabbhe, adv under armpit, 
gabbhl, /. , part between fingers 
and toes. 

gadranak, /., wood passing 
through tur in loom ( = dara- 
nak). 

gahd, long horizontal pole of 
iron sugar-cane press, 
gaib, /., dip in road, especially 
in pakka road. 


gail, /., track of cart, 
gainthl, /., pick-axe. 
gable rn., purchaser, 
gala, m ., cross wood above 
millstone in khras. 
gandalna, v., become muddy 
(water). 

gandlirl., /., bundle, 
garjgajna, v ., foul (water), 
gaijgjea , adj . , muddied ( water ) . 
gann, m., piece of wood in 
circular part of cart-wheel, 
gannh, /., bad smell 
ganni, /., edge of eyelid (upper 
or lower). 

ganni, /., one of pieces of wood 
composing dhol and carakU. 
garle, m , pi., gargling, 
garml, /., indigestion, 
garowa, m., man who makes 
gur. 

ghahga, m., broken off neck 
of ghara or find. 
gliair, /. , sound of something 
which one attentively listens 
for. 

ghair, m., dull haze, 
ghan., m bees % 
ghasmailra, adj., dust colour- 
ed, brown. 

ghassa, m., delay, loss, 
(laggna). 

ghasunna, ghasunn, m., blow 
from fist. 

ghaswattl, /., touchstone, 
ghattna, v., used in composi- 
tion with passive sense, e.g., 
wall ghattea, was ploughed. 
ghawS, ra., stick for stirring 
rahu. 

ghirli, /., piece of wood, near 
mutkiya in ox yoke, 
ghlsl, adj., sliding along 
ground. 

gh omnia, m., absence of wind, 
ghori, /., piece of wood sup- 
porting mar car in jhaUan. 
ghukka, m., (i) cowry, (ii) hole 
in ad or ghara (paina). 
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ghumai], /., underground dove- j hanai, ad}., brown (paper), 
cot. j hanakk, adv unjustly, 

ghurakl, /., angry appearance without reason = nahakk. 


of eyes (lain!, watni). 
ghutkal, /., slander, back- 
biting. 

gTcT, /., part of back of neck, 
gilt., m., swelling (glandular), 
gilti. small glandular swelling, 
gir, /., gin, /., meat in fruit 
stone, edible part of mango, 
girari, /., iron cogged wheel in 
iron sugar-cane press, 
glta, m ., stone. 

gogga., m., child’s word for 
bread. 

gomraa, m absence of wind, 
got, ad }., wet (hojana). 
gubb, /., blow with fist, 
guddl, /., one of three upright 
pieces of wood in carkhd. 
guggal kama, v. } spoil (an 
affair). 

guggalna, v., be spoiled (an 
affair). 

gujali, f, 9 wheat mixed witli 
barley, better than gojjt. 
gujjhn4, v., be hidden, 
gull, /., pure kaih , bellmetal. 
gum, m., absence of wind, 
guiigalna, v., became muddy 
(water). 

gutka, m.j piece of iron in 
iron sugar-cane press, 
gutth, /., direction between 
any two of four cardinal 
points of compass, 
gutthl, /., purse. 

H 

hag mag, adv. t without diffi- 
culty, easily. 

hal, m., oxen and plough, 
contrasted with hall , f., 
plough. 

hah, ddi at present, now. 
hambna, v„ grow faint (wind, 
person). 


I handhana, v wear out (tr). 
j handhna, v. t wear, wear out 
j (intr.) 

' hanekna, spoil, gen. in passive 
! of well, cart, welna, person 
j {e.g. through cold). 

| haijglra, m ., kind of large 
! ground lizard. 

! hanora, m., pride, boasting- 
man. 

harbacl, /., right or left side of 
jaw. 

hafct, m., weff. 

j hatti, 7n. y man who sits on 
gadhi and drives the oxen. 
haulta = haula, light (not 
heavy), small. 

| hekh ! liekkhS, interjection 
(disbelief and astonishment), 
hf, /., side piece of bed or 
side door post, 
hlyya, m. t rainbow, 
lioha, m. t slight puff of wind, 
j hua ! inter}., used to incite dog. 
i hubara, m., one of radiating 
! pieces of wood in hair. 

hui ha ha ha, inter j., to incite 
i dog. 

i huliya, m., description. 

; humbll, /., capering, jumping 
about (marnl). 

huijghara m., agreement, 
saying * yes * (bhama). 
huijglana, v., nod sleepily, 
j hunjna, v., sweep. 

I hunte, m. t pi., riding on, 

| (iaine). 

hussarna, t\, be irritated, 

! worried , be distressed through 
heat. 

i huttar, m., excuse, pretence. 

I 

! I, pronominal suffix, to thee, 
for thee. 
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ijjar, /«., flock of goats, 
sheep. 

ikara, ad)., single (cloth &c.). 
itt!, /., name of small piece of 
wood to which (1) warp is 
tied, (2) kala are tied. 

J 

jabde, adi\ 9 quickly, recently, 
jac, /., experience, skill, 
jag, /-, lymph, fermentation, 
jago mitl, ad)., half asleep, 
jam jam ! inter). , by all means, 
certainly, welcome, 
jamna, m Eugenia jambolana { 
and its fruit. 

j&mnif , w., iron or brass binder | 
binding nan to datta. ' 

jandrf /., vessel for preparing 
sewtU. 

japphal, ad)., one variety of 
the game kauddl . 
jatak, m., boy. 
jatkri, /., girl. 

jatt, /. , longish hair (animal), 
jawatra, m ., son-in-law. 
je, pronominal suffix, for you, 
to you. 

jhabera, m., quarrel, noise, 
jhagna, v. } endure, 
jhal, /., angry appearance 
(lainl) 

jhSki, /., window, 
jharapna, v. t catch, 
jhate. binde, adv. repeatedly, 
jhau, jhaw, adv. quickly, 
recently. 

jhigga, w., shirt. 
jkjgg 1 * /., boy’s shirt, 
jhissna, v. t lose heart = jhissl 
khanl. 

jhol, m. f mixture of ghi and 
« sugar and milk, 
jhopna, v ., catch (ball, &c). 
jhulannl, /., little room wfyere 
Muhammadans cook food, 
jhusmusra w. , morning twi- i 
light. ’ 


ji aeS na ! welcome, 
jf saddke, welcome, 
jtndar, /., mud and dirt at 
j bottom of well, 
jist, m., lead. 

i jotra, m. f string attaching 
j parts of loom, 
juman, m., power, strength. 

i 

K 

! kabula, m. 9 iron bolt, 
kagani, m goat with very 
long hair. 

kahd, /., one of the pieces of 
wood in lower part of 
carkha. 

kahl, /., haste, hurry, 
kaih, /., bell metal, 
kair /., sound, sign which one 
intently watches for (lain!). 
kak5rau|a\ m., noise (pana). 
kal, /., string attaching warp 
to ceiling. 

; kalan, /., praise (by mirasl). 

! kalerna, m., kunerna, m. y rope 
attacliing panjalt to Hr. 
kajiijga, ad j., blackish, 
kalpa, m., long hook for 
pulling dqwn branches. 

| kamml, m., one who performs 
regular menial services, 
kan, m. = karu = 5 feet, 
kan., w., grain borrowed and 
payable with interest, 
kan, m. t excellence or sweet- 
ness in gur. 

kan man, /., slight rain (honi). 
kandurl, small cloth for 
bread. 

kandla, m. y rounded iron rod. 
kaijgl, /., part of weaving 
machine for tightening warp, 
kaijgl, /., part of chest (body), 
kani, /., half- formed butter in 
milk (ajanl). 

kani muni, /., slight rain, 
kann, m., roughness on neck 
of cattle (due to yoke). 
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kanna, m., reed in weaver’s 
warp. 

karuu, /., reed in warp (differ- 
ent from kanna). 
kan§, /., warping unnevenness 
in framework of bed (paini). 
kappa, m. = kalpa. 
karab, m., big iron vessel with 
handies. 

karahl, /., smaller kardh. 
karnai], /., side piece of kaqgt 
(loom). [5J feet, 

karu, m., measure of length = 
kauddi /., breast bone, 
kauddi, /., a game = kabaddt. 
keri, /., very small pieces of 
charcoal. 

kesama, be angry, displeased, 
khabbar, m., khabbn., /., rope 
of stalks of bajra , &c. 
khablra, wooden instrument of 
shoemaker, 
khachopar, m turtle, 
khadda, m ., irregular ditch, 
khaddl, /., hole in ground 
beside potter’s oven, 
khagga, m wasp’s nest, 
khail, /., row, line, e.g. of 
cabbages. 

khakh, /., corner of mouth, 
khakkhar, /., lump of gur and 
popcorn. 

khal, /., remains after extract- 
ing oil. 

khalama, v ., cause to stand, 
khaliharna, m., wood attached 
to ceiling (loom), 
khambar, m,, main wheel of 
carkha. 

khand, /., mine, hole for dig- 
ging kanlcar . 

khann, m., fragment of dhen~ 
dhld (kama). 

khaopiyya, m. t time of evening 
meal. 

khappa, m., space, 
khara, adj salt, bitter, 
kharak, cross piece of wood 
supporting warp. 


kkarkanna, adj., big-eared, 
attentive. 

kharkana, m. f broom of 
twigs. 

kharkilli, /., peg holding up 
kharak (loom), 
kharwa, adj ., rough, 
khasra, m measles, 
khatak, /., treating as impor- 
tant, valuable. 

khicc, /., rope attached to foot 
piece in loom. [&c. 

khhjgar, w. ? piece of kankar , 
khittiS, /., pi. Pleiades, 
khobna, v. t cause to sink or 
pierce. 

khocla, adj., large, loose, 
khokh, m hollow, 
khola, m., old dismantled, 
broken-down house, 
khrappe, m., pi., unevennesses 
in road. 

khroc, m., unevenness in road, 
khunna, m., part of face above 
eye. 

khund, w., large-hooked stick, 
side of welna. 

khundl, /., small* hooked stick, 
khurna, v crumble.^ 
khushka, w., dry dta added to 
roil, — pal ethan. 
khuttar, m ., deceit (karna). 
klkani, klkarl, adv how. 
kirna, be angry with, 
kirtghan , adj . , ungrateful , 

unthankful. 

kirtghanl, n ingratitude, un- 
thankfulness. 

kojha, adj. , ugly, ill-suited, 
defective (in member), 
kokka, m., cowry. 
k5kka, m., mouthful of sugar- 
cane. 

kraihd, kraiht, /., loathing, 
kuari, m . , man who sells old 
furniture. 

kubba, m., cross piece of wood 
in dhol. 

1 kucajj, foolishness. 
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i i kuddhan, m., wooden poker. 

kudho, m hindrance (laguna), 
kuhatra, m., half kos. 
kuhmuk, /., crowd, 
kukka, /., whispering, plotting, 
kukkar udari, /. (cock-flight), 
very short distance, 
kukkre, ra. pf.. granulation of 
eyelids (paine). 
kundal, /., coil of snake 
(marnl). 

kurh, /., cow house, 
kurkur, /., chattering, 
kurmana, t?., wither, 
kushala, m. } attention, effort, 
kutarna, v cut up small, 
kuwej , /., lateness, 
kuwela, adj late. 

L 

labhat. /., profit, 
lag, m., expense, 
laga daga, to connection, 
business. 

lahmbe, adv., to one side, 
lai, /., one day's harvesting, 
lalaran, /., joy. 
lalli, /., maina (bird), 
lamera, odp, longish. 
lamittan, /., length, 
lamkna, t/., desire, covet. 

1 8, A, pulley- rope in loom, 
laijana v. , walk lame, 
latth, /., axle of k ham bar in 
carkha. 

latu, to., handle of door, 
laun, to., meat, 
laus, fans, /., weal from blow, 
b, /., line, track, 
lickna, v., bend, (mtr.) 
likbat, /., bill of divorce. 
llllS, /. pJ. (luttnift), amuse 
oneself. 

limbh, /., lock of hair, 
lit, /., lock of hair, 
btt, /., faqir’s lock of hair, 
lohra, to. , half of rope harar. 
lumba, to., chimney. 


'o Panjabi THctionary. 

i lunda, adj., tailless, with 
j hairless tail, 
j lura. ? 

| liisna, v.. burn with anger. 

M 

• ! mackana, m., incite, 
i mad&sa, to., cloth tied round 
head to keep off cold, 
made, to., one who will not 
give. 

I mah], ?«., brickwork round 
inside of well. 

mahnga , to., clapping of 
hands (marna). 

majha, adj , pertaining to 
buffalo. 

makhe, v. f I said, confcrd. 

from ma7 dkkea. 
makhyel, /., honey, honey- 
comb. 

makku, to., (1) cloth binding 
nan to dattd, iron point of 
ndhl ; makku thappnd , fig. 
sit upon some body. (2) steel 
point to weaver’s shuttle, 
makra, m., forked wood in 
kanjaii holding tir. 
makri, /., locust, spider, 
mal, to., word of address to a 
man or boy, voc. maid . 
rnal, /., earth deposit from 
! river. 

majea hoea, adj., ill. 
malga jana, become ill. 
maih!, /., dirt in well or on 
ox- walk. 

malomall, mallo ma]T, adv by 
force. 

maina, v escape, get away, 
rnajta, to.. Malta orange. 

; man, /., raised brickwork 
round well, 
mandharna, v crush. 
mandhlJa, to., piece of wood 
in bharuxinm. 

mandhra, adj., short in sta- 
ture. 
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mangat, m. t beggar, 
manka, m ., circular bit of 
bone in tarakld of car - 
kha. 

masatar, height from 

ground to tips of fingers of 
hand held above head, 
mass!, sock, especially 

leather sock, 
mate, con}., lest, 
mat tan, / , large earthen jar, 
= matt. 

mattha, m., forehead, 
maurl, /., back over scapula, 
maya, /•, starch, 
mec, m., table, 
nientar, /., measuring, 
niindhna, v crush, 
mogha, w., small canal, 
channel. 

inohra, m., long dry branch 
with twigs. 

mohrak, /., rope on head and 
mouth of cattle, 
mohrl, /. , small dry branch 
with twigs. 

mohrla, ad}., in front, 
muhal, small piece of wood 
in cart-wheel. 

muhanjja, m ., morning twi- 
light. 

muhath, /., side past of 
door. 

muhattal, period of time, 
appointed period, 
muhra, m., piece of wood 
between two long side pieces 
of cart. 

mukaja, m., bad name, evil 
report. 

mull kanda, m., iron grater 
for radishes, carrots, Sec. 
mu^garara, m., mixture of 
grain, murjqx and mhh or 
cholle . 

munna, ad}., three quarters, 
munna, m., upright stick in 
cart to keep in load, 
mur, adv., again. 


uadi, /., Nuh nadl, Noachian 
flood. 

j nahb, /., ellipsoidal wood 
i round dhura of cart, 
i nainhdar, /., wood on which 
laith of well rests. 

, nakhakhra. ad}. , pure, un 
mixed, good, 
namlna, ad}., blind. 
na;jan, ad }. , naked, 
naniera, m., huqqa with cocoa- 
j nut base. 

napna, v. y seize, 
i naparna, v. 9 seize, 
natti, /., centre of game with 
cowries ; natti bah ana, keep 
waiting. 

[ ne. v., they are. 
j ne, ne, pronominal suffix : to, 
for or by them. 

j nehna, v. t cause to stand on 
ground e.g. matt , ghafa. 
nere, inter j., said to right ox 
to make him turn to left, 
i nhernl , /., vertigo, 
nhora, m. , = lianora. 
nl, nf., pronominal suffix, are 
to or for thee, 
i mkherna, v . , separate. 

nikkar, m., piece of anything, 

| = pikkd . 

I nikkharna, v. 9 be separated, 
ningha, ad\. warm. 

P 

pabbl, /., hill. 

padana, padhana. m.. ox walk 
at well. 

paihra, m., way. 

* pahrea, m.. erv of distress 
(pana). 

paroppl, /., vertical cylinder 
in millstone of khras. 
pashu, m. t buffalo, 
passa, m., pure gold (passe da . 
seona). 
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pattu, m . , one handful of cattle 
excrement, 
pal, con/., that, 
paila. adj. . further, beyond, 
paintra, m dry place for 
placing feet in wet ground, 
pair pair ! said to right ox to 
make him turn to left, 
pasar, m., piece of wood be- 
low racch in weaving, 
pasar, m., front-room, 
pasar, m., piece of wood under 
warp in loom, 
pata, ra., document, lease, 
pattha, m. , pupil of wrestler, 
pattha, m . , wood into which 
cuthi of latth in well 
comes. 

patthe, m. pi., gre?n chopped 
food for cattle. 

pattna, y., spend, waste 
(money). 

paund patt = paund satte. 
paund satte, adv,. at first go 
off, at once. 

pauri, /., foot piece in loom, 
pauri, /. , long side beam in 
cart. 

petha. m kind of vegetable- 
marrow. 

phalh, adv., violently (of 
beating or throwing down), 
phalrl, /. , wood on which 
potter sits. 

phalri, /., wooden tool of 
shoemaker. 

phand, /., beating, gust of 
rain. 

phandaka, m . , shaking dust 
out of cloth (mama), 
phanga, m ., trouble, loss 
(laggna). 

pharhl, /., regular mass of 
sleepers, bricks, kanlcar. 
phatt. /., lower piece of wood 
in panjdli. 

phena, y., squeeze, burst, 
pbidda, m., little hollow, hole, 
depression. 


phos, /«.. collection of cattle 
ordure after one evacuation, 
phuk, /., air, blowing with 
mouth or inflator. 
phull, m., popcorn, black spot 
in capatx. 

phuttna, v. , have offspring 
(woman). 

phut til it/. , waistcoat, 
piakai, m., great smoker or 
drinker. 

picharl, /., rope attached to 
pauri of loom. 

plena, y., absorb water, be 
watered (especially land), 
phjgh,/ , guddi gudde di p., 
rainbow. 

pifT , /., spoked wheel, little 
wheel at end of gahd in iron 
welnd. 

pinni, /., leg between thigh 
and ankle. 

pipnl, /., eyelash, upper or 
lower. 

pirhi, /., generation, 
pitta, m.. pure hath (bell 
metal). 

pot, crop of bird, 
pukkarna, v give, 
pur, w., rahu while being 
cooked, 
pushal, /., tail. 

R 

rach, m., part of weaving 
machine where bobbin 
passes. 

rah 1, /., unploughed land sur- 
rounded by ploughed, 
rahtar, /., condition of living, 
rail, /. , appearance of some- 
thing visible to eyes, 
rajakna. v., go or walk slowly, 
ramb na , v. make arrangements 
for (e.y., marriage), 
rapphar, m., noise, quarrel, 
rara, adj., of uncultivated, 
level ground. 
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rari, /., uncultivated level 
ground. 

rashm, /., ray of sun or cloth, 
ratta, m. , noise, 
rauna, wi., buttermilk. 

Tehl, /., Quran stand (folding), 
rer, m., reri, / M = arer, arerl. 
rhanda, m., widower, 
ror, m., kankar , or piece of 
kankar. 

i ora, m. , long continued time 
without rain. 

S 

— s, pronominal suffix, by, 
for or to him = su. 
sah, /., ashes. 

sajhan, /. , power of recognition, 
sajhanna, v recognise, 
sak, sakra, m., little bits or 
shavings of wood, 
salai, /., needle in shuttle, 
sal ilka, m., waistcoat, 
samaddhar, ad)., short in size, 
samawar, m metal teapot and 
heating apparatus combined, 
samulra, adj., all, the whole 
of, with everything, 
sanak, /., i.q. kunali, earthen 
dish. 

sandh, /., grown buffalo which 
has not had young, 
sandhoa, m., house-breaking 
instrument. 

sayga, m collection of 4 — 10 
strings on sides of bed or 
pirhi. 

saijgarna, v became contract 
ed (as leather). 

sanjha, adj., in common, joint, 
sanjhan, /., recognition, 
sanjhanna, v., recognise, 
sanki, /., earthen dish, i.q. 
kunali. 

sannha, m., kind of lizard, 
sansar, m., crocodile, 
sarajit, adj . well, alive, (after 
illness). 


Sana, m. t iron rod. 
satalf, satalws, ad }., twenty- 
seventh. 

satlws, adj., twenty-seventh, 
especially of day in Ramzan, 
satrana, adj., strong, 
sawakhta, w., early time, 
sawakhte, adv., in good time, 
sawikk, m., evil deed 
sehd, /., direction, 
sejjal, /., moisture, 
sepl, w., master receiving or 
servant doing menial service 
on contract pay. 
sham, /., iron or brass band 
round wood. 

sharlata, m ., gust of rain or 
wind. 

shokh, adj., bright (of light or 
colour) ; quick (of hearing), 
shokha, adj., cheeky, smart, 
shtf shS, /., display, grandeur, 
shuka shakl, /., display, gran- 
deur. 

shumpuna, m., miserliness, 
sldh, sidha, prep, with fem., up 
to. 

sidharna, v., become good, 
improve. 

sihan, /., recognit on. 
sihanna v., recognise, 
sijjhnk, v., pay out, take re- 
venge on. 
sillna, v., get wet. 
sir matthe te, (on bead and 
forehead), by all means, wel- 
come ! 

slrl, m., partner, 
sittha, m wax in honey- 
comb. 

siwal, /., sewing, price of sew- 
ing. 

sohda, adj., pinkish red. 
sokka, m., collection of 4 — 10 
strings along sides of bed or 
pirhi. 

su, pronominal suffix, to, for or 
by him — -s. 

suahra, adj., straight on. 
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sucajja, ad}., intelligent, 
sudharna, v., become good, 
improve. 

sudharna, v., make good, im- 
prove. 

sukhall, sukhalla. ad)., easy. 
suraba 3 m., rounded, pointed 
instrument for making holes, 
suna, v have offspring (ani- 
mals). 

sunhippan, , beauty, 
sun mun, ad]., quiet, 
suraij, /. tunnel, 
surai), /., tibia. 

sut, m., puff (of huq^ja) (lana). 
sutlar, m., piece of wood in 
well to keep mdhl in posi- 
tion. 

T 

tabakhrl. /., metal plate, i.q. 
thaji. 

takana, m., cross piece in floor 
of cart. 

takanl, /., = takana. 
takbir wagana, v., kill for 
food 

takma, m., medal, 
takra, ra., meeting, 
taleath, tareath, m., wood at 
top of well beside par and. 
talu, oblong pieces shaved on 
top of head, palate, 
talwatth, ,, part of kaygt in 
loom. 

tanduji,/., one of strands in lar. 
tarjgna, m., hanging frame for 
clothes. 

tap, m., dry thorn-branch, 
tapla, m., confusion, mistake, 
(laggna). 

tappa, m., hole in ground made 
by blow from spade, 
tar, /., haste, anxiety, 
tar, /., ray of sun. 
taraqgar, m., Orion's Belt, 
taraqgarna. do in a rough 
and ready way. 


tarauna, m., little reeds t and for 
sweetmeat seller’s basket. 
tarcau!T, /., rice and sugar 
(shakkar) and til. 
tarna, v., be paid (of money), 
tarna, v. pay (money), 
tas, /., adornment (kaddhna). 
tasbl, /., Muhammadan ro- 
sary. 

tatatat, inter]., to make left 
! bullock turn to right. 
tatau|I, /., kind of bird^ap^b^ 
taulli, /., earthen cooking pot 
=* tauri. 

tazi, ad}., tazi kutta. grey- 
hound, tazighora, racehorse, 
tekna, v ., bow. 

j thah, m., /., sharp noise = 

I pataka. 

j thakka, w.. cold wind, 
than, m., woman's breast, 
thapna, v., fold, 
thar, m., cold. 

thar, /., acquaintance, resting 
place. 

thara, m., raised brickwork 
before house or on well, 
j thatth, /., wave, 
ther, /., cowry with piece out 
of back, = citt. 
thet, m., sense, intelligence, 
thuina, v make known, 
thumna, lean against, 
tibba, m., hillock, 
tikki, /. , ball of sun just before 
setting or after rising : hard 
lumpy bit in capdti . 
til, m., force, 
tilakna, v., slip. 
tillar,m., rope of three strands, 
tind, /., camel’s stomach 
brought into mouth, bald 
head, shaved head, 
tlr. m., vertical beam, axle 
of dhol 

tissa, trissa, m., three kinds of 
grain mixed. 

todda, m. , young of camel, 
tohna, v feel (to). 
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toppa, m., circular piece of 
wood joining two parts of 
khambar. 

totta, m., piece, fragment, 
traihna, y., be startled, 
trahna, v . , startle, 
trappar, w., sackcloth, 
trapprl, /. , small piece of 
sackcloth, 
trauh, m., alarm, 
threhra, adj., threefold. 
treHotrell, adj., covered with 
perspiration. 

treor, m. . milk and ghi and 
sugar mixed, 
trikkh, /. 3 swiftness, 
troppa, m . , stitch, 
tukk, /. , guess. 

tu],/., lever, la ni — apply lever, 
tuo, inter j. 9 calling to dog. 

U ! 

ti, pronominal suffix, for thee, I 
to thee, thee. ! 

ucca, m., tongs, 
uceca, adj. , especially, 
udall, /. winnowing, 
udhala, w., elopement, 
uggharna, y., raise (stick), 
ukka, adj. , altogether, 
ular. ulara, ra. , tilting over or 
back. 

ularna, v . , raise (stick), 
ulhara, m., bending trees in 
wind (khana), 

ukhkhanna, y., with mata (/.) 
vaccinate. 

ukhkhanwana, y., with mata 
(A) get vaccinated. [side, 
ullarna, y.. ge t, tilted to one 
uTf , adv ., in this way, any 
how, Ac. 

ureb, m., bending, slanting, 
ufcana, adj., lying on back. 

W 

wa, m., association, connec- 
tion. 


wa warola, m., wa waroji, 

;! whirlwind with dust, 
ji wachera, m.. foal. 

I wadhll, /. pi .. cutting har- 
1 vest . 

j wagghl, /., part between fin- 
j gers and between toes. 

I wahna. adj.. smart, clever, 
| intelligent. 

: wahna, adj. . barefoot, pair;! 
j to wahna. 

wahn!, /., small drain. 

I wahrtara, m. .Venus, Morning 
Star. 

wahrl, /., earthen vessel like 
teapot. 

waihtar, m. , ass, mule, & c, 
wain, m , mourning (gen. 
plural). 

wajjna, y. , be struck or sound- 
ed, be shut (door), 
wal ,prep., with masc. towards, 
with fern., towards one’s 
wife. 

waj (nikajna), muscle get out 
of place, causing pain. 
wa]a, m ., turn, twist, 
walaijgla, walajggla, m . , turn, 
twist. 

walaijgli, walaqgl!, /., turn, 
twist. 

walh, /. , rope attaching pan- 
jail to gdhd%). 
walundarna, y.. spoil, 
wand, /. , fine weather, 
wandha, adj.. free, disengaged, 
waij, /., one of pieces of wood 
composing bair. 
wararjgla, m.< turn, twist, 
wasar, m., spice, e.g. , haldl. 
waskat, m., waistcoat, 
wasna, v. , rain, 
watta, m lobe of ear. 
watta, to., stone pestle, 
wattna, to., stick for twisting 
rope. 

watti, /., weight of two sers. 
waule, adv., in the open air. 
wehl, /. and m., leisure. 



A Guide to the Metres of Urdu Verse 


F ROM the point of view of Europeans there is no book that deals 
satisfactorily with Urdu metres, and as the metres are numerous, 
it is difficult for a student to recognize any except the three or four 
commonest. They have all been taken over unaltered from Persian, 
and Persian took them almost unaltered from Arabic. To Europeans 
the rules of Urdu prosody seem arbitrary, because metres must 
conform to certain rules for which there seems to be no adequate 
reason. 

For example the commonest Urdu metre is scanned as follows : 
maf'ulu fd'ilatu maffftlu fa Hun. It might just as well be scanned 
mustaf'Hun mafa'ilu mustaf 'ilun faal or in other ways, but we should 
be arbitrarily told that there are no such metres and that in fact they 
would be impossible. 

Urdu writers have no conception of long or short syllables. They 
have names for fragments of two and three letters, and they have 
names for metrical feet, but they do not call syllables long or short. 

I am, however, writing for Europeans who are accustomed to prosodical 
length in Latin and Greek verse, and the idea is almost necessary 
for them if they are to make any progress. 

The question I have set myself to answer here is this. When a 
student comes across a poem or a quotation how is he to decide what 
its metre is ? He will, if he knows the language, be able to say that 
certain syllables are short or long, but he will still be ignorant of the 
metre. How is he to discover it ? 

To enable him to do so I have prepared two lists. The first is divided 
into sections according to the number of syllables in each line or 
hemistich, and in each section the metres are given — not in alpha- 
betical order indeed, for that would not be possible, but in order of 
short syllables. In other words a short syllable is given precedence 

over a long. Thus a line beginning — ^ w w would precede 

one which begins — ^ ^ — , because, while the first five syllables 

are the same in the two lines, the sixth syllabic in the first is short, 
and in the second long. The second list is devoted to ruba‘i 
metres. In it, too, the metres arc in order of short syllables. 
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Method of Ascertaining Metres 

To discover the metre of a line, first count the number of syllables. 
This number shows the section of List I in which the metre is given. 
Next determine the sequence of short and long syllables, and finally 
look up the metre, according to that sequence, in its proper place in 
the section. There the name of the metre and the feet which compose 
it will be found. This last stage can be shortened by first looking for 
the metre in the short list below. It will almost certainly be there. 

The two lists contain between them 176 metres, counting each 
variety separately. The first has 152 ; the second is devoted to 
the 24 ruba'l metres. The latter are entered by themselves for the 
reasons mentioned at the head of the list. The 176 metres may be 
reduced to about eighty or ninety if small differences are ignored. 

For the purpose of this article I have examined 450 poems or 
quotations (330 poems and 120 quotations), in addition to rubais. 
If we count as single metres two groups of eight, one of five, two of 
four, three of three, and thirteen pairs, we find that there are only 
twenty-five distinct metres. This is perhaps an over-simplification, 
but even if every variety is reckoned separately, there are only 
sixty-eight. 

It will be interesting to mention here all the metres of the 450 
poems. Probably the six or eight which occur more frequently than 
the others would be common in any longish collection of different 
kinds of Urdu verse. The number after each metre indicates how 
often it occurred. 


The Metres of the 450 Poems Examined : rubd'is excluded 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 
( 9 ) 

(10) 


14.16, 17 muzdri ‘ l_w_w j ^ ^ j _ ^ _ j 80 

15,11, 12 rami — ^ I— ^ | — ^ | ^ — j 66 

16.9, 10 hazaj ^ } four times 53 

14.1a, 6, 11,12;) 

15.1a, b, 9, 10 / raml — 1 ^ I ^ ' 1 etc - 49 


10 . 1 , 2 , 10 , 11 ; 1 ... 

11.1,2,15,16 JM — i ~ ~ — i | ete. <11 

14.2a, b ; 15.2a, 6 ; 13.1 mujlass 

^ ~ ^ | ! j etc. 29 

24.3 and 12.6 mulaqarib ^ I four or eight times 21 

14.13, 14 hazaj | ^ ^ \ ^ j I 20 

11,5, 6 and 22.1 mulaqarib ^ \ ^ j ^ \ | 17 

10.12, 13 and 9.6, 7 hazaj ^ | ^ _ | ^ etc. 15 
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(11) 

11.7, 8 and 22.2 hazaj ^ - 

1 w 

. 1 w __ | 

13 

(12) 

14.18, 19 muzari ^ | 

- 1 -- 

- i - - -- J 

11 

(13) 

20.2 and 10.3 mutaqdrib 

~ - 1 ^ 1 

four times 

8 

(14) 

16.11 rajaz — ^ ^ — i ^ - 


l u - u -l 

7 

(15) 

24.2; 12.1; 8.4, etc. 





mutaddnk ^ ^ ~ \ ^ ^ 

“ 1 ^ | ° 

^ — 1 etc. \ 



and 1 1 


etc. / 

5 

(16) 

14.5, 6 munsarih — ^ ^ — 

j _ ^ — | __ W ^ 

- i - 

4 

(17) 

20.1 kdmil | ^ ^ ^ _ j 

four times 


4 

(18) 

11.18, 19 rami — 1 - 

- I — ^ — 

i 

4 

(19) 

10.8, 9 (11.13, 14) rami - 

■ 1 ^ o — 

- 1 -- 1 

3 

(20) 

16.6, 7 hazaj \ ^ ^ — | 

four times 


3 

(21) 

14.7 or 8, i.e. 





muqtazab \ — ^ ^ 1 — 

-- 1 1 

— i \ 



or hazaj j — ^ — i ^ — • 

1 — ^ — 1 w 

— , j 

2 

(22) 

16.19, 20 rajaz \ ^ — 

1 four times 


2 

(23) 

16.17, 18 rami | — ^ 

1 four times 


1 

(24) 

10.11a mutaddrik — ^ | - 

| i 

— 

1 

(25) 

14.15 hazaj ^ | ^ 

— 1 1 w - 

j 

1 


450 

The first four metres account for over half the poems, and the 
first seven for three-quarters. Eighty-four are not represented at all. 

In Urdu some metres are almost confined to certain types of verse, 
and conversely certain types of verse are usually in two or three 
fixed metres. 

Masnavi Metres . — The commonest are perhaps hazaj 10.12, 13 (and 
9.6, 7) and kkafif 10.1, 2 and the rest of that group. Others are 
mutaqdrib 11.5, 6; hazaj 11.7, 8; rajaz 16.11; satV 11.9, 10; and 
rami 11.13, 14 and 11.18, 19. 

Qaslda Metres . — The commonest metre is 14.1a, b and the rest 
of that group (rand), and next comes the mujtas§ group 14.2a, 6, etc. 
Others are rare. 

Marsiya Metres .— Much the commonest is muzdri 4 14.16, 17 ; 
next is the mujtass group 14.2a, 6, etc. Others not so common are 
hazaj 14.13, 14 ; the rami group 14.1a, b , etc. ; hazaj 16.9, and 
mutaqdrib 20.2. 

The Two Ltsts of Metres 

The number after the name of a metre in the first list shows how 
often that metre occurred in the 450 poems examined. From these 
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numbers we can get a fair idea of the relative frequency of the different 
Urdu metres. The word “group” after* a number means that the 
metre is one of a group of metres which may be used interchangeably 
in one and the same poem. The same number is given for every 
member of the group. 

Each section is numbered separately, and metres are referred 
to by the number of the section followed by the number of the 
metre. Thus 10.8 would mean the 8th metre in Section 10, viz. 
the section containing ten syllabled lines ; 14.18, 19 would be the 
18th and 19th metres in Section 14. 

Metres which are identical except for a very slight difference in 
the first or last syllable are bracketed. They can be used inter- 
changeably. 

For convenience sake I have sometimes drawn attention to 
similarity between two metres, but it must not be assumed that they 
too are interchangeable unless that is expressly stated. I do not 
profess to have given every metre ever used in Urdu, but students 
will only on rare occasions come across one not mentioned in 
these lists. 

Two consecutive short syllables are frequently combined into one 
long syllable. In this way new varieties are formed. Many examples 
of this will be found noted in both lists. Apart from the cases actually 
referred to it is possible to make a general rule that in the metre 

mujiass , — ^ ^ , mufta‘ilun, may become , maf £ ulun ; in sari\ 

the second foot y ^ , fa'ilatun, may become , maf ulun ; 

in rami , — ^ , fa‘ilatun, or ~ ^ , fa‘ilatun, may become 

, maf ulun. 

A last syllable can always be regarded as long. It may be — • | or 
— | . These signs differ simply in this that — means either a consonant 
plus a long vow el, or two consonants with a short vowel between them ; 
— . means tw T o consonants with a long vowel between them. The 
sign — • has not been used before. I have adopted it merely to make 
this small distinction. In Urdu — has tw r o letters ; — ■ has three. 
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First List 


(Metres not used in rubais) 
Twenty-four Syllables 


1. W w | <J KJ — ^ 

mutafa/ilatun four times. 


'-Z _ w v_y | 

Kamil. 


2 . ^ ^ — | | | ^ ^ — I ^ ^ — I ^ | 

fa/ilun eight times. Mutadarik. 5 group 

Nos. 1 and 2 are really identical. No. 2 is 12.1 doubled. 

Any or every foot in 24.2 may be I fa‘lun. The line 

may therefore, theoretically at any rate, have from 16 
to 24 syllables. See 8.4. 

3. w j w i | w | ^ I ^ I ^ I « ! 

fa‘ulun eight times. Mutaqarib. 21 

(6 of this and 15 of 12.6) 


Twenty-two Syllables 

1. ^ 1 w— . — | w | ^ — I W 1 v/ I W I w — I 

fa‘ulun fa'ulun fa‘ulan fa'al fa‘idun fa‘ulun fa‘ulun fa‘al. 


This is 11.5 doubled. Mutaqarib. 17 

(3 of this and 14 of 11.5, 6) 

2. ^ | V_/ I I [ I | 

mafa‘Ilun mafa‘ilun fa‘ulun mafa‘ilun mafa‘ilun faTilun. 

This is 11.7 doubled. * Hazaj. 13 

(2 of this and 11 of 11.7, 8) 

Twenty Syllables 

mutafa‘ilun four times. Kamil. 4 

2. I I w — s j^_jw I ^ — i i 

fa‘al fa 4 ulun four times. 

This is 10.3 doubled. Mutaqarib. 8 


1, w — w j 

Sixteen 

— . vy | \s ^ — w 

fa'ilatu 

fa'ilatun fa‘ilatu 

2. vy | 

^ j KJ ^ ^ 

fa‘ilatu 

fa‘ilatun fa‘ilatu 

3 . w 1 

^ v_/ | V-/W 

fa‘ilatun four times. 

This 

is 16.15 with first 


Syllables 


1 - ^ 1 

fa‘ilatun. 

Rami. 

i — ^ . 1 

fiVillyan. 

1 ^ ^ I 

Rami. 

syllable short. 

Rami. 
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Mujtass. 

Mujtass. 


-4. w — w — | w w } ^ ^ — | w w | 

mafa‘ilun fa‘ilatun mafa‘ilun fa‘ilatun. 

5. ^ ^ ! ^ — ^ — I ^ w . | 

mafa‘ilun fa‘ilatun mafa‘flim fa‘illyan. 

This is the same as 15.2a, b ; 14.2a, b and 13.1 

w except for the last foot. 

" 6. w — w | W W | W ~ W — j ^ | 

mafa'ilun mafa'ilun mafa/ilun mafa'ilun. 

7. W _ W — | W— W — |w— W_|w~W — . | 

L mafa‘ilun mafa‘ilun mafa‘ilun mafa‘Ilan. 


g, W — W — | — V W — • j w — w — | — w w _ I 

mafa‘ilun mufta'ilun mafa'ilun mufta c ilun. 
mafa‘ilun four times. 

10. ^ - I I w I V/ . I 

mafa‘llun mafa‘Ilun mafa'ilun mafa'Ilan. 

11. — — [ w — W _ [ — w W _ j W W _ 

mufta‘ilun mafa'ilun muftacilun mafa‘ilun. 


"12. — — i — — | — — r — — . | 

mufta‘ilun four times. 

13. - V/W - | -wo- | — w W _ I — ^ ^ ■ I 

„ mufta‘ilun muftaTlun mufta‘ilun mufta‘ilan. 

14. — w — w | — w ^ — I w W } WW | 

fa'ilatu mufta'ilun fa'ilatu mufta‘ilun. 


f 15. 


I" 

r 17- 


18. 

19. 

20. 


— W I w l ^ ^ | WW 1 

fa‘ilatun fa‘ilatun fa'ilatun fa‘ilatun. 
This is 16.3 with first syllable long. 


fa‘ilatun fa‘ilatun fa‘ilatun fa‘iliyan. 

— w I — ^ I — « I — I 

fa‘ilatun four times. 

| — W I _ I — j 

fa‘ilatun fa‘ilatun fa‘datun fa'iliyan. 

— | W — | W _ j W — j 

mustard un four times. 

_ | w - I t - * I 

mustaf ilun mustaf'dun mustafdlun mustaf dan. 


Hazaj. 3 
Hazaj. 
Rajaz. 
Hazaj. 53 
Hazaj. 
Rajaz. 7 
Rajaz. 
Rajaz. 
Muqtazab, 

Rami. 
Rami. 
Rami. 1 
Rami. 
Rajaz. 2 
Rajaz. 


Fifteen Syllables 

"la. w w (wo Jww t ^ ^ — I 

fa‘ilatun fa'ilatun fa^latim fa‘dun. Rami. 49 group 

16. ~ W (wo I - |ww_.j 

. fa‘ilatim f^ilatim fa‘ilatun fa‘ilan. Rami- 

la, ft, are the same as 15.9, 10, except for the first syllable. 
See also 14.1a, ft, and 14.11, 12. 
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f li. 


f . ^ ^ ^ ^ [ w _ ^ | ^ w _ | 

mafa'ilun fa'ilatun mafa'ilun fa‘Ilun. 

Mujtass. 29 group 

mafa‘ilun fa‘ilatun mafa'ilun fa'ilan. 

Except for the last foot Nos. 2a and 6 
14.2a, 6 and 13.1. Cf. also 16.4, 5. 

Mujtas§. 
are the same as 

mafa‘Ilu mafa'Ilu mafa‘ilu fa'ulun. 

Hazaj. 

mafa‘ilu mafa'ilu mafa'ilu mafa‘11. 

Hazaj. 

^ j ^ | w ^ 1 

mafa/Ilu mafa'Ilu mafa‘ilu mafulun. 

Hazaj. 

mafa'ilu fa'ilatu mafa'llu fa‘ilun. 

Muzari*. 

mafa'Ilu fa‘ilatu mafa'ilu fa‘ilan. Muzari‘* 

15.6, 7 may be interchanged with 14.3, 4. They are same the 
as 14.16, 17 except for the first foot. 

mufta‘ilun fa'ilatu mufta'ilun fa'ilan. 

This is really the same as 14.6. 

Munsarih. 

— ^ 1 ^ ^ ] ^ 1 

fa'ilatun fa/ilatun fa'ilatun fa‘ilun. 

Rami. 49 group 

fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa ilatun fa'ilan. Rami. 

See 15.1a, 6; 14.11, 12; 14.1a, 6. If from 15.9, 10 we 
omit the 3rd foot we get 11.13, 14. 

fa' ilatun fa ‘ilatun fa‘ ilatun fa'ilun. 

Rami. 66 

fa'ilatun fa‘ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilat. 

Rami. 

W | 0 w | ^ W 1 

mafiulu mafa'llu mafa'llu mafa'ilu. 

Hazaj. 


14. v-/ j — ^ — w j vy ^ | — w ! 

maf‘ulu fa‘ilatu mafa‘ilu fafilatun. Muzari . 

This is the same as 14.16 with an extra syllable. If we 
change the short seventh and eighth syllables into one 
long syllable we get 14.18. 


Fourteen Syllables 

Nos, la and 16 are the same as 11 and 12 except for the first syllable. 
Students will find that the eight metres 14.1a, 16 ; 14.11, 12 ; 15.1a, 
1 6, and 15.9, 10 may all be interchanged in the same poem. 
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'Id. ^ ^ I w ^ I 1 I 

fa‘ilatun fadlatun fadlatun fa £ lun. Rami. 49 group 

16. ^ W I WV-/ j j • I 

fadlatun fadlatun fa'ilatun fa ‘lan. 

'2 a. w _ ^ — | w ^ | ^ — w j I 

mafa‘flun fadlatun mafadlun fadun. Mujtass. 29 group 

26. ^ ^ — | ^ |^_w_ j • 1 

„ mafadlun fadlatun mafadlun fadan. Mujtass. 

Nos. 2a and 2 b are the same as 15.2a, 2 b and 13.1 except 
for the first foot and may be interchanged. Cf. also 16.4, 5. 

'3. *-» ^ ^ 1 — ^ — | 

mafa‘Ilu fa'ilun mafadlu fadlun. Muzari £ * 

4. W W j V_/ [ W | W ' | 

„ mafa'ilu fadlun mafadlu fadlan. Muzarid 


'5. — ^ ^ — l — ^ — | — ^ ^ — | _w — ] 
mufta'ilun fadlun muftadlun fadlun. 

5o. — sjw — j — w — | — ww — ] — — * | 

muftadlun fa £ ilun muftadlun fadlat. 


Munsarih. 4 
Munsarih. 


j 6, 6a. — v, w — | — w — • | — >w»v^ — j — — I or | — ^ — • 1 

l mufta‘ilun fadlat muftadlun fadlun or fadlat. Munsarih. 

14.6 is really the same as 15.8. 14.5, 5a, 6, 6a resemble 

13.2, 3 ; see also 12.16, 17. 
f 7. — w — v> [ 1 — ^ ^ | ! 


fadlatu mafulun fadlatu mafulun. Muqtazab. 1 

8. — w — | w j — vy — | r 2 

fa f ilun mafadlun fadlun mafadlun. Hazaj. J 

Note that 7 and 8 are the same metre under different 
names. Nos. 9 and 10 are mere varieties of 8. 


9. — v — |w • | — ^ — Jv 

fa £ ilun mafadlan fadlun mafadlun. 

10. V/ | | yj | . 

fa £ ilun mafadlun fa'ilun mafadlan. 
See No. 8. 


Hazaj. 


Hazaj. 


11. — w ] ^ VJ j W j I 

fadlatun fadlatun fadlatun fadun. 

12. — w 1 w ^ j w w | j 

fadlatun fa £ ilatun fadlatun fadan. 
15.9, 10 are varieties of this. 

13. — w | ^ | W _ \J j l_f I 

maf £ ulu mafadlu mafadlu fa £ ulun. 

14. v, | ^ ^ 1 ^ | 

mafulu mafadlu mafadlu mafadl. 


Rami. 49 group 
Rami* 

Hazaj. 20 
Hazaj. 

13.4, 5, 8, 9 are varieties of 14.13, 14 ; formed by running 
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together into one long syllable either the third and fourth 
syllables, which gives us 13.8, 9, or the seventh and eighth, 
which results in 13.4, 5. 


15. ^ I w [ W j I 

maf'ulu mafa'ilun maf'ulu mafa'ilun. 

Hazaj. 1 

f 16. w | ‘ vy W | VJ ] — w j 

; maf'ulu fa'ilatu mafa'ilu fa'ilun. 

Muzari'. 80 

^ 17. ^ | v ^ j — w — - | 

[ maf'ulu fa'ilatu mafa'ilu fa'ilat. 

See 13.6, 7. Cf. 15.14. 

Muzari'. 

"18. ^ j <<J I — KJ j — J 

maf'ulu fa'ilatun maf'ulu fa'ilatun. 

Muzari'. 11 

19. ^ | — w | w | — . | 

maf'ulu fa'ilatun maf’ulu fa'illyan. 

See 15.14. 

Muzari'. 

Thirteen Syllables 

mafa'ilun fa'ilatun mafa'ilun fa‘. 

Cf. 14.2a, b ; 15.2a, b ; 16.4, 5. 

Mujtass. 29 group 

" 2. — — I — W — w | — u u — [ — 1 

mufta'ilun fa'ilatu mufta'ilun fa'. 

Munsarih. 

3. - j - ^ ~ | _ w w - | . I 

mufta'ilun fa'ilatu mufta'ilun fa'. 

See 14.5, 6 and 15.8. 

Munsarih. 

Nos. 4, 5, 8 , 9 are varieties of 14.13, 

14 ; all are used in 

Masnavls. 

maf'ulu mafa'ilun maf'ulu fa'ulun. 

Hazaj. 

5. — — W | w — | — — | .j 

maf'ulu mafa'ilun maf'ulu mafa'il. 

Hazaj. 

6. — — | — | v/ | — ^ — | 

maf'ulu fa'ilatun maf'ulu fa'ilun. 

Muzari'. 

maf'ulu fa'ilatun maf'ulu fa'ilan. 

Muzari'. 

This is formed from 14.16, 17 by joining the short 7th and 

8 th syllables into one long syllable. 

8 . — — — I — — w j w — — vy j | 

maf'ulun maf'ulu mafa'ilu fa'ulun. 

Hazaj. 

, maf'ulun maf'ulu mafa'ilu mafa'il. 

Hazaj. 
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Twelve Syllables 


1. 

^ — | ww — ! ww — | ww l 

fa'ilun fa‘ilun fa‘ilun fa‘ilun. 

Mutadarik. 


This metre is found double. 

See 24.2. Any or all of these 


feet may be 1 1 falun ; 

see 8, 4. 

2. 

^ vj I W W 1 W w 1 

fa'ilatun fa‘ilatun mafa'ilun. 

Jadid. 

3. 

w | | ] ! 

Rami. 

fa'ilatun fa‘lun fa'ilatun fa'lun. 

4. 

w — — 1 ^ ^ — | ^ w — 1 

Rajaz. 


mafa'ilun mafa'ilun mafa'ilun. 

5. 

^ ^ | ^ w 1 — 1 

mafa/Ilu mafa'llu fa/ilatun. 

Qarib. 

6. 

fa‘ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun. 

Mutaqarib. 21 


See 24.3 for double form. 

(15 of this and 6 of 24.3) 


7. Omitted. 

8. | I ^ I 

mafa/ilun mafa'llun mafa'ilun. 

9. — w ^ — | — w ww— j 

mufta‘ilun mufta‘ilun mufta'ilun. 

10. _ ^ w — I— — I 

mufWilun fa‘ilatu mufta‘ilun. 

By running the 10th and 11th syllables into one long 
syllable we get 11.11 which is interchangeable with it. 

11. — — — | v — w — [ w w — — ) 

fa‘ilatun mafa'ilun fa'ilatun. 

See 11.15, 16, 17, and 10.10, 11. 

12. — w — | — w — i — w — | — w — | 

fa'ilun fa/ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun. 

13. _ [ — w | — ^ j 

fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilatun. 

14. — j — j — | 

mustaf'ilun fa'ilatun fa‘ilatun. 

15. j — | w — | 

mustafilun mustaf'ilun mustaf ilun. 

16. | _ w _ ( | ^ — I 

mafulun fa'ilun mafulun fa'ilun. 

17 . 1 — ^ * | | 

maf'ulun fa'ilat maffilun fa'ilat. 

12.16, 17 are obtained from 14.5,6 by substituting a long 
syllable for the short syllables which come secon 
and third, and one for the ninth and tenth syllab es. 


Khafif. 

Mutadarik. 

Rami. 

Mujtass. 

Rajaz. 

Munsarih. 

Munsarih. 


Hazaj. 

Rajaz. 

Munsarih. 
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12.17 might be called a thirteen-syllabled line, for the dat 
at the end of the second foot would generally be read datu. 


Eleven Syllables 


| w — w — | — | 

fadlatun mafa‘ilun fa‘ilun. 


Khafff. 


fadlatun mafa'ilun fa‘ilat. Khafif. 31 group 

Nos. 1, 2 are the same as 11.15, 16 except for the first 
syllable, and the same as 10.1, 2 except for the last syllable. 


J mafadlu mafadlu fa‘ulun. Hazaj. 

4. w W I ^ J W { 

mafadlu mafadlu mafa‘11. Hazaj. 

" 5. I l ^ I w— { 

fa‘ulun fa'ulun fa‘ulun fa‘al. Mutaqarib. 17 

See 22.1 for double form. (14 of this and 3 of 22.1) 

6. | I I ^ — * ) 

fa'ulun fa‘ulun fa‘ulun fa‘ul. Mutaqarib. 

7. ^ | ^ I j 

mafadlun mafa/llun faTtlun. Hazaj. 13 

See 22.2. for double form. (11 of this and 2 of 22.2) 

8- I- j ^ • i 

mafa/llun mafadlun mafa‘ll. Hazaj. 

9. — v/ w — 1 — w w ~ | — — i 

muftadlun mufta‘ilun fa‘ilun. * 

10. — ■ W VJ I \J ^ — j — *-* — • [ 

muftadlun mufta'ilun fa’ilan. S*** * 

By running together the short syllables in the second foot 
we get 10.6a, b ; if we do so in both the first and the second 
foot we get 9.8, 9. They are interchangeable. 

11. — — |— V/— v/| | 

mufta'ilun fa'ilatu mafulun. Munsarih. 

See 12.10. 

12- -w-v | | 1 

fadlatu mafa‘Ilu mafa‘il. Mushakil. 

13. — ^ [ ^ w j 

fadlatun fadlatun fadlun. Rami. 

M. — w | w w | ^ ^ - I 

fadlatun fa‘ilatun fa‘ilat. Rami. 

See 10.8, 9. If wc double the middle foot of 11.13, 14, 
we get 15.9, 10. 
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Hazaj. 13 
(1 1 of this and 2 of 22.2) 

Hazaj. 


Rami. 
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" 14a. — — - 1 - | — vy | — w — j 

fa £ ilatun fa £ ilatun fa/ilun. Rami. 

146. — ^ | — v> | — — • | 

^ fa £ iiatun fa‘ilatun fa £ ilat. Rami. 


fa/ilatun mafa‘ilun fa'ilun. Khaflf. 31 group 

16 . — ^ I o — ^ _ j w ^ • | 

fa'ilatun mafa'ilun fa'ilat. Khaflf. 

11.15, 16 are the same as 12.11 and 10.10, 11, except 
for the last foot, and as 11.1, 2 except for the first syllable. 
See also 11.17. 


17. — w | w — vy _ | I 

fa'ilatun mafa/ilun mafulun. Khaflf. 

This is derived from 12.11 by changing into one long 
syllable the two short ones found in the last foot. See 
also 11.15, 16. 


18. 


19. 


fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun. 


fa'ilatun fa‘ilatun fa'ilat. 


Rami. 4 
Rami. 


20. — — v> J vy — vy — | vy j 

mafulu mafa £ Ilun mafa £ ilun. 

21. v/ j vy — vy — J vy • 

mafulu mafa'ilun mafVllan. 

22. vy j vy vy j — . vy . j 

mafulu mafa‘Ilu fa £ ilatun. 

23. — W | vy — " \y | (J j 

mafulu mafa £ llu mafa £ ilun. 

24. vy j — vy — vy | vy | 

mafulu fa'ilatu mafa £ Ilun. 


mustaf ilun mustaf £ ilun mafulun. 


Hazaj. 

Hazaj. 

Qarib. 

Hazaj* 

Muzari 4 . 

Rajaz* 


Ten Syllables 

' 1. w U | vy vy j | 

fa'ilatun mafa‘Ilun fa‘lun. Khaflf. 31 group 

2. vy ^ | vy — vy — j j 

fa £ ilatun mafa £ ilun fa £ lan. Khaflf 

Except for the first syllable 10.1, 2 are the same as 10.10, 11 
below, and except for the last foot the same as 11.1, 2. 

3. | v | vy — | vy | 

fa £ al fa £ ulun fa £ al fa £ ulun. 

This metre is found double ; see 20.2. Mutaqarib. 8 
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r 4. ^ ^ i — I ^ ^ i — l 

fa £ ulu fa £ lun fa £ ulu fa £ lun. 

5, w — v_, j | j 

fa £ ulu fa £ lun fa'ulu fa £ lan. 

6a. — w ^ — | |—^—| 

mufta'ilun maf £ ulun fa'ilun. 

6b. — — [ — ] — ^ — • | 

mufta'ilun maf £ ulun fa £ ilat. 

6a, b, are derived from 11.9, 10, q.v. 

7. | u_ | - U_] | 

fa/ilun fa £ al fa'ilun fa‘al. 

g. [ ^ w | | 

fa'ilatun fa £ ilatun fa £ Iun. 

9. — w | ^ ^ | | 

fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa £ lan. 


Mutaqarib. 

Mutaqarib. 

Sari\ 

Sarl £ . 

Mutadarik. 
Rami. 2 


Rami. 

See 11.13, 14, which are the same except in the last foot. 

Khafif. 31 group 
Khafif. 


10. — w | w — w — | ! 

fa'ilatun m&fiVQun fa £ lun. 

11. -w | W — W — I t 

fa £ ilatun mafa £ ilun fa £ lan. 

See 10.1, 2; 12.11 ; 11.15, 16, 17. 

I la. — v, — | — ^ — | — w — | — | 

fa £ ilun fa £ ilun fa/ilun fa £ . Mutadarik. 1 

12. — — w j\j — w — | I 

mafulu mafa £ ilun fa £ ulun. 

13. | w — w — j I 

mafulu mafa'ilun fa £ ulan (mafa £ Il). 

By combining the third and fourth syllables into one 
long syllable we get 9.6, 7. All four are interchangeable. 

14. J j — ^ — I 

mafulu mafa‘ilu fa £ ilun. 

15. — — W | W — • V | I 

mafulu fa £ ilatu fa £ ulun. 

16. — — j w j j 1 

fa £ lun fa‘ulun fa £ lun fa £ ulun. 

17. — — | v | | w • I 

fa £ lun fa £ ulun fa £ lun fa £ ulan. 

18. — — — | — v-/ — j I 

maf £ ulun fa'ilun mafa £ ilun. 

19. | — w _ | • | 

maf ulun fa'ilun mafa‘Ilan. 


Hazaj. 13 group 
Hazaj. 


Muzari £ . 

Muzari £ . 

Mutaqarib. 

Mutaqarib. 

Hazaj. 

Hazaj. 
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Nine Syllables 


] . ^ ^ — | « ^ ^ w — I 

fa £ ilun fa'ilun fa £ ilun. 

2. w |w I « I 

fa'ulun fa £ ulun fa £ ulun. 

3 . ^ _ | ^ ^ 1—1 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilu fa £ . 

4. — ^ — I — ^ — I — w — l 
fa‘ilun fa'ilun fa £ ilun. 

5. — — 1 ^ w — 1 w — I *1 

fa £ lun fa £ ilun fa £ al fa ‘lan. 


Mutadarik. 

Mutaqarib. 

Sari‘. 

Mutadarik. 

Mutadarik. 


6. | - - - 1 I 

mafulun fa £ ilun fa £ ulun. 

7. l - ^ - 1 ~ I 

maf £ ulun fa £ ilun mafa £ ll. 

See 10.12, 13. 


Hazaj. 13 group 
Hazaj. 


r 8. I I - ^ - 

mafulun mafulun fa £ ilun. 

9. I I - - - 

. mafulun mafulun fa £ ilan. 

9.8, 9 are derived from 11.9, 10 by running short syllables 
together into one long syllable. They are interchangeable. 


Sari £ . 

Sarf. 


Eight Syllables 

1. — ^ vs _ | 1 — ■ 1 

mufta £ ilun mafulun fa £ . oar! . 

2 .uid 3. | | u - [ | cr | • 

fa £ lun fa £ lun fa £ al fa £ lun or fa £ lan. Mutadarik. 

4. | | |--| 

fa £ lun fa £ lun fa £ lun fa £ lun. Mutadarik. 4 

Any or all of these feet may be | ^ ^ — I fa Hun. 

See 12.1 and 24.2. 


Six Syllables 

1. w — | vs — J vs j 

fa‘al fa £ al fa £ al. 


Mutadarik. 


Second List : rubd% metres 

These metres have been given in a separate list because, firstly, 
they are not used for any kind of poetry other than rubais, and, 
secondly, in any book of Urdu verse rubais are marked as such, 
and a student will always know when lie is reading that form of verse. 
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There are twenty-four rubai metres. They are both easy and 
difficult to distinguish from one another ; easy, because a rubai line 
is always written in one of these twenty-four, and difficult, because 
any line of any rubai may be in any one of them ; so that a rubai 
poem consisting of six stanzas may have twenty-four metres. 

It has been stated on p. 4 that new varieties of metre are often 
produced from an old metre by running two short syllables into a 
single long one. This specially applies to rubd'ls. Indeed all the 
twenty- four metres are variations of two, which themselves are 
identical except for the fact that the second half of the second foot is 
a trochee in one and an iambus in the other. 

The metres are here divided into two sections of twelve each 
and given in the order of short syllables, a short syllable getting 
preference over a long one. The first section begins with maf'ulu 
and the second with maf‘ulun, this difference between them arising 
from making one long syllable of two short ones. 

They are all derived from the ham} metre which in its primitive 
form consists of four feet mafa'llun — 

I l ) I 

From 1.5 below come fifteen others, making sixteen; from 1.1 
come seven others making eight ; twenty-four in all. 

1.5 ib w | v j w 1 w — I 

maf l ulu mafallu mafaTlu fa c al. 

By changing the last syllable to — * we get 1.6. 

By joining the 11th and 12th syllables we get 1.7 and 8. 

vy _ _ j w — — w | v — — — • | Of " | 

By joining the 7th and 8th syllables we get 1.9 and 10. 

w 1 w | I W — or — * 1 

By joining the 3rd and 4th syllables we get 2.5 and 6. 

— j f vy ^ w — or I 

By joining the 11th and 12th, and 7th and 8th we get 1.1 1 and 12. 

I | I -or-- I 

By joining the 11th and 12th, and 3rd and 4th we get 2.7 and 8. 

| | ^ | — or — • I 

By joining the 7th and 8th, and 3rd and 4th we get 2.9 and 10. 

By joining the 11th and 12th, 7th and 8th, and 3rd and 4th we get 
2.11 and 12. 

| ) | -or-- 1 
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In the same way from 1.1 we can obtain 1.2, and from these 1.3 
and 4, and 2.1, 2, 3, 4. 

It should be observed that all the metres in Section 2 are derived 
from those in Section 1 by combining the 3rd and 4th syllables into 
one long syllable. 


Rubai Metres : all hazaj 

Section 1 beginning with mafulu. 

1. ^ I ^ — l'-' w l ^ — i 

mafulu mafa‘ilun mafa'liu fa‘al. 

2. w I W _ ^ — | w | o I 

mafulu mafa'ilun mafa'ilu fa‘ul. 

3. w j o _ o — | | — | 

mafulu mafa‘ilun mafa/ilun fa‘. 

4. ^ I ^ ^ ^ I o — • | 

mafulu mafa/ilun mafa‘ilun fa‘ul. 

5. w jo o|o .o|o j 

mafulu mafa‘ilu mafa‘ilu fa‘al. 

6. o | ^ w | w o | w_. j 

mafulu mafa‘ilu mafa‘ilu fa‘ul. 

7. — — ^ | ^ jo | — j 

mafulu mafa/ilu mafa/ilun fa‘. 

g. o | v Jo | — • | 

mafulu mafa'ilu mafa‘ilun fa\ 

9. o J w j o j o _ j 

mafulu mafa/ilun mafulu fa‘al. 

10. — — W j | O | o . [ 

mafulu mafa'ilun mafulu fa‘ul. 

11. |w I | - | 

mafulu mafa^lun maf ulun fa 4 . 

12. wjo | |_.j 

mafulu mafa‘Tlun maf ulun fa\ 

Section 2 beginning with maf 'ulun. 

These are derived, metre for metre, from Section 1 by combining 
the 3rd and 4th syllables into a single long syllable. 

1* “ — — I— W— (o o|o__| 

maf ulun fa‘ilun mafa'ilu fa‘al. 

2. — — — I^o — |o ojo— -j 

maf ‘ulun fa'ilun mafa‘Ilu fa'ul. 
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mafulun fiVilun mafa'Uun fa‘. 


4. 

— — — 

j _ W — | w 

1 -• l 


mafulun 

fa'ilun mafa'ilun 

fa‘. 

5. 

mafulun 

^ 1 | 

maf ulu mafa'ilu 



fa‘al. 

6. 

maf'ulun 

— — w | w w 

maf ulu mafa'ilu 

fa'ul. 

7. 

mafulun 

maf ulu mafa'ilun 

fa'. 

8. 

mafulun 

maf ulu mafa'ilun 

1 - ■ 1 
fa‘. 

9. 

maf'ulun 

mafulun maf ulu 

^ - | 

fa'al. 

10. 

— — — | 

j 1 

• 


mafulun 

mafulun maf ulu 

fa'ul. 

11. 

— — — 1 

1 

1 - 1 


mafulun 

mafulun mafulun fa'. 

12. 

_ — 1 

— 1 

t — 


mafulun mafulun mafulun fa'. 
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668 SUPPOSED TRANSLATION OF THE GOSPELS INTO HINDI 


JUDGE COLEBROOKE’S SUPPOSED TRANSLATION OF 
THE GOSPELS INTO HINDI 

(See JRAS.j July, 1936, pp. 491 to 499.) 

While examining Hindi Gospels in connection with the 
article bearing the above title, I found the following entry in 
the card-index of the library of the Baptist Missionary 
Society : — 

B. 9, 1. Indian Vernaculars — Bible. High Hindi. 

The Gospels (tr. by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 1765- 
1837 ?). (1806). No title page. 

5360 Darlow-Moule. 

If this were to be confirmed, it would mean that 
Judge Colebrooke did after all translate the Gospels into Hindi, 
though I was and am convinced that he did not. 

The Librarian was good enough to let me look at the volume, 
and I saw at once that these four Gospels were part of the first 
ed. of Carey’s Hindi New Test., 1811. There was an added 
interest in the fact that the Baptist Mission in London were 
not known to possess a copy of the first ed. or any part of it. 
The earliest they were known to have was the second ed. 
of 1912. 

I therefore asked them if they would allow me to take it to 
the library of the Bible Society, which contains two copies of 
the first ed., and they very kindly sent someone with me to 
bring it back. 

There on comparing it with a known first ed. I found that 
the two were exactly alike except at the very end (John xxi), 
where there were one or two trifling differences of arrange- 
ment. In the Baptist Mission copy the page had evidently 
been reset, probably as a result of the fire in the Serampore 
College, March, 1812. 

It was thus proved that the Baptist Mission did possess 
part, nearly half, of a Carey first ed., and there was still no 
evidence that Colebrooke’ s supposed translation had ever 
been made. 




REVIEW OF PROFESSOR TURNER’S NEPALI DICTIONARY 


Dictionary of the Nepali Language. Compiled by Kalph Lilley 
Turner. 12 £ x 9£, pp. xxiv + 935. London, 1931. £4 4s. 

(Abbreviations : Ps., Pers. = Persian ; Ar. = Arabic ; N. = 
Nepali; H. = Hindi; P., Pj. = Panjabi; K., Ks. = Kasmlrl ; 
lw. = loanword. Isolated numbers indicate pages.) 

“ Little streams of pure water sparkled among the grass, and trees 
laden with fruit grew here and there with spreading boughs.” 

I cannot think of better words than these to describe the remarkable 
work brought out this year by the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of London. No similar work, comparable in size, has been 
published before, though we had a forerunner on a smaller scale in 
the vocabulary (146 8vo pp.) of Jules Bloch's splendid monograph 
La Langue Marathe . 

I do not profess to have studied every entry in the book, or read 
every page, but I have travelled extensively over the country to which 
it introduces us, wandered at will along the banks of its rivulets, and 
plucked luscious fruit oS the overhanging branches, and this gives me 
a title to express the gratitude and admiration which I feel. 

One does not know whether to admire most the author’ s industry 
or his learning or his intuition. It is hard to believe that one man has 
single-handed ransacked the dictionaries and vocabularies of forty 
or fifty languages in order to discover parallels to 26,000 entries, and 
has, in addition, sent innumerable letters and countless slips to scholars 
in the hope of obtaining information to make his dictionary complete. 
Yet this is what Professor Turner has done. 

His original aim was to make a practical dictionary (a book, shall 
we say, of 100 pp., giving words and meanings), but he tells us with 
happy meiosis that the work has ** somewhat outgrown the first 
intention. It now weighs 9 lb. 3 oz., exactly the weight of the service 
rifle and bayonet carried by the Gurkha soldiers to whom he dedicates 
the result of his labour. 

There is a valuable introduction of 7 pp., in which we see the 
principles which guided him in his etymologies, above all the principle 
which he, more than any other Indianist, has impressed upon us, that 
in tracing linguistic relationship we must take note of common 
innovations, not of common conservations. This truth, to the 
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illustration of which he has devoted so much of his time, will render 
necessary the rewriting of many pages on Indian languages and the 
re-formulation of many theories about them. 

Next to the etymologies, the most useful single feature of the 
dictionary is the series of indexes (correctly so called ; the incorrect 
form, indices, is not used). These indexes, which we owe to the labour 
of Mrs. Turner, give us, language by language, connected words 
from other tongues. Beginning with Indo-European and Indo-Aryan 
reconstructions, Mrs. Turner goes on to Sanskrit and its descendants, 
such as the ancient Pali and Prakrit, and the modern Romani, Sina, 
Kasmlrl, Hindi, Panjabi, Lahndl, Singhalese, etc. These occupy 
271 pp. Other language-groups, such as Kafir!, Munda, Dra vidian, and 
European, take up five pp. 

In these Professor Turner appears to have rejected mere loanwords. 
This limitation is useful for Sanskrit, because there is no clear boundary 
to possible words, but one would have been glad to see a list of loan- 
words from European languages, especially English and Portuguese. 
Such a list would serve a very useful purpose and it would be well 
worth while to make one even now and print it separately. 

I would draw special attention to the astonishing collection on 
pp. 657-60 of over 400 words whose origin is in most cases unknown. 
Among them are a number of the commonest words in north India. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of these indexes. Anyone 
possessing a knowledge of any of the better-known Indo-European 
languages, and desirous of ascertaining the comparative development 
of a word, can now look it up in the list containing the words of the 
language he knows. He is there referred to the Nep. word under which 
the forms in other languages are given. Without the index he would 
not know where to look. 

Romani is referred to in three dialects. No such full use of Romani 
in connection with other Indian languages can be found anywhere 
except in Miklosich s Mundarten , which is over fifty years old. 
Professor Turner s monograph establishing Romani as a Central 
Indian language is in the mind of all scholars. 

A work like this which aims at completeness and correctness must 
fall short in at least some details. This is inevitable in all human 
effort. There must be occasional words forgotten, meanings 
inaccurately given, analogies missed, etymologies mistaken or 
untraced, and errors of printing unnoticed. The marvel to my mind 
is that there are so few. 
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Feeling sure that Professor Turner is already at work on a supple- 
ment, with a list of errata, I venture to mention a few points which he 
may be good enough to consider. 

Meanings . 

The compiler usefully gives the fem. of occupational and caste 
terms ; but what is the meaning of these ferns. ? Sometimes, as for 
damini , guruhini, the meaning given is 4 4 woman of damai , gurun , caste 
This seems to me correct (“ female ” would be better still, so as to 
include little girls); but for other words, such as kkarddrni , ojki, 
dhobini , panditini , ghartini , kamini, the words are said to mean 44 wife ” 
of khardar , etc., and again for others, as panerni , rndlini, “ female 
water-carrier ”, etc. I think it would be better in all of them to give 
the meaning 44 female ” of the caste. If, e.g., a khardarni were to be 
educated, and enter the House of Commons, she would remain a 
khardarni , whoever her husband might be. 

One or two further points : 44 thor bahut , something, no matter how 
little ” ; does it not mean 44 a smallish amount of ” % 
kapi , copy : add 44 notebook, copybook 
kanun, military law : add 44 ordinary law, cf. kanagoi 
kdrnu : six meanings given, but have not the essential meanings 
'* take out, eject ” been overlooked ? 

203 chori mari thula ghar pari : the meaning given strikes me as a 
mild libel on the cheery Gorkhali. It is not difficult to get another. 

Etymologies . 

Dr. Turner is at his best in etymologies ; examples of his research 
and remarkable power of seizing on the relevant facts may be seen on 
almost every page. I mention in particular gachnu , jokhnu , lchelnu y 
nibhdunu , celo, lir, hotro, choro , sarnu , calnu , bhutte , dhasnu, siri, kero. 

In a spirit of deep appreciation I make a few suggestions aiming 
at further perfection, 

European words. These at present are given in different ways : 
(a) Iw. H. ; (b) Iw. Eng. ; (c) Iw. H. fr. Eng. or Port. ; (d) Iw. H. fr. 
Pers. I think that the Eur. origin should always be referred to. Some 
said to be Eng. seem to me Port. The following changes suggest 
themselves. 

44 wee, Iw. H. fr. Pers.” : omit “ fr. Pers.”, add 44 cf. Pj. mec, Sh. 
mec ; fr. Port, mesa” 

44 tamdkhu lw. H. fr. Pers.”: omit 44 fr. Pers.”, add 44 fr. Port. 
tabaco ”. 
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These two words are more likely to have gone to Persia from India, 
than come to India from Persia. In any case they are Port. 

“ tauliya , lw. H.” : add ‘‘ fr. Port. 

pistaul , botal , said to be Eng., are probably Port, pistola, boielka ; so 
perhaps kdrtus, said to be Fr. (Port, kartucho). 

Further, there are many entered simply as “ lw. Eng.' 5 The question 
arises whether they should not be u lw. H. fr. Eng.” In only a few 
cases does it appear likely that they came directly into N. from Eng. 
For words at present left underived a few etyms. occur to me. 
khawas , liberated slave ; lw. H. khavdss , servant ; fr. Pers. 
khaijari , tambourine, lw. H. khan jri, fr. Pers. id. 
thaha , information ; P. thauh, recollection (the Nep. also has 
this meaning). 

juh jan, delay ; H. ju ju, ju tu. 

jista , dista , quire of paper ; H. dasta, m. id. fr. Pers. 

Corrections. 

jimmd ~dar, -war, - wari , are not fr. zamdn , zimn y but lw. H. 
zimma, - ddr , -tar, -van, fr. Pers. (zimma ult. fr. Ar.). 

422 bardmda , verandah, is twice said to be Pers. It is not a Ps. 
word at all, but Urdu. 

bdphre , bdphrebaph, not fr. baburo, but lw. H. bapre , baprebap , id. 
picche , per : omit H. and P. words given, and insert H. ptche , 
P. picche , id., as bighe piche, vighe picche , per acre (or half acre). 

khatara, fraud ; not H. khatra , but H. khacra, wicked ; P. khacrd, 
deceitful. 

bare ma , concerning ; not as stated, but lw. H. bare me, id. 
balwar : bdl, not conn. w. bdl , hair, which in Pj. would yield valbar, 
whereas Pj. is balbar. The l is mere change of r ; cf. N. letar, writer ; 
Pj. bdlistar, barrister; pippalminJt, peppermint; fail y fire; lul y 
rule ; palti, party. 

halkdro, messenger, is said to be a form of ahalkdr . There is no 
connection between the two words, beyond similarity of meaning. 
ahalkdr is correctly derived, p. 29, lw. H. ahlkdr (Ps. ahl and kdr) 
halkdro is lw. H. halkard, harkara fr. Ps. harkdra, man who does all 
or any work (har-kar). 

hdi, not fr. Ar. but from Turkish. 

Minor Corrections. 

113 H. khatt, not whiskers, beard, but incipient hair on face. 

300 P. thok y not “ heap ”, but “ thing ”. 

311 <fc P. deh, f. sun ”, read “ deh , m.” 
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491 P. man, mf. ; omit f. 

494 P. mured , read marc ; mured is pi. of marc . 

513 P. mund , m, not f. ; for L. mundh , f., head of canal, read 
mddh, m. 

520 P. murna , not “twist”, trans., but “turn”, intr. 

554 H.P. lam , not “ line, brigade ”, but “ war, expedition 
582 P. sarna, not “rot”, but “be burnt”. 

309 dabi, H. da ( wl. da l wl , a form given by Platts, has no existence. 
It should be da'va. 

Suggested additions to etymologies. 

“ kkasnu , fall ; Shina gur khaionu ” : add “ z only in infin. ; 
Imv. sing, has s ( hhas ), otherwise 2 , (except past 
tako , money ; add P. taqa , half anna. 

jiraha , jiraha , H. fr. Ar. is translated once “ objection 
and once “denial”. The word is jirah in H., and means “cross- 
examination ” or “ surgical incision.” In P. it is jarha. The conn, 
of N. jiraha seems doubtful. 

jyasti, jesti, excessive ; add lw. H. jasti (fr. ziyadati , Ps.). 
thurnu, stumble ; add P. thudda (not th-)> stumbling-block. 
ddgnu, aim at ; add H.P. dagna , be fired (of top , cannon). 
ndghnu , jump over; add P. nanghna, pass by. 
bariya, very good ; add P. vadhid, with the note that barhiya, 
vadhia, and doubtless N. bariya , have no fern. form. 

phaUu, superfluous ; add L. phaltu, coolie who waits for odd jobs. 
phitte , separate ; add H. phatke, separate ; H.P . phifte muh ! 
your face be cursed ! P. phitt, f., phitak, f., curse. 
mutnu ; add P. mutarnd . 
randi ; add P. randl , widow. 
karai , cauldron ; add P. karahi. 
laro ; add P. laura . 

cilimei, basin, lw. H. fr. Ps. ; add cilam fr. Ps., -« fr. Turk. 
chamchamnu, c.-gamu ; add P. chan chan, jingling, tinkling. 
Professor Turner derives kaphar, coward, fr. kafir, but hesitates 
about kabu, cowed, fr. qabu, on account of “ difference of meaning ”. 
The difierence seems less in the latter case than in the former, and the 

derivation may surely be accepted. 

kata-ho-kata, adv. expressing emphasis ; add Cf. H. kaht, anywhere, 
much (more than) ; thus, to put the N. sentences into H. ; Siliguri se 
Darjiling kaH accha hai (much better than) ; mra shahr ghuma, m 
ghar ka kahlpata na logo. Professor Turner asks if this is derived from 
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kata. No doubt it is. Might we not say that kata here means 
** anywhere ”, like kahi, and that katd-ho-katd is the emphatic form ? 

The following P. words are mere lws. fr. H. The forms which I add 
in parenthesis are the real ones : khelnd ( khedna ) hillna (hallnd) shake, 
phdrnd (pa rnd) split, jotna (jond) yoke. 

The accuracy of the proof-reading is extraordinary, and reflects 
the utmost credit on the compiler and his wife. Very little has escaped 
them. I have noticed the following errors. Some of them are probably 
quite correctly copied from the source consulted, and the proof-readers 
have no responsibility. 

Ill kagharnd and -urna, read kh- and -nd. 

Ill khagalnd ; better hugalna. 

125 kullhna , read khullhna. 

137 garmi , read garmi. 

209 jam' at, read jama' at. 

246 P. tekan , read tekkan . 

360 P. pattnd , better puttna. 

494 H. marhatte, read marahte , marhate. 

513 P. munna , read munnna. 

555 Labor , read Ldhaur. 

558 P. lukna , read lukknd. 

645 T. W. Bailey , read H. W. Bailey. 

Read s for s, s, s, in the following H. words : 116 khalasi , 117 
khcLsm , khasi , 272 tafsil , 539 rukhsat, 609 sir f, 640 hissa, hissadar ; 
and z for z in 635 bdziri , 642 haiza ; and l for l in the Lahndi words 
402 phal , 405 phdla, 436 bdlan (the verb ; the noun would be bdllan), 
632 hal, pair of oxen. 

We are told on p. xxiii that the Pj. words are taken from Maya 
Singh’s Diet. That useful, if somewhat loosely arranged, volume 
ignores the sound l, and confuses n with n. Consequently, many 
P. words containing l appear in it with the south P. form in l , and 
infins. which have roots ending in r or r are printed now with n and 
now with n. This is a pity, for the distinction between l and l , and 
between n and n is well worth preserving. In the Nep. Diet, there was 
no choice but to print as the original source did. The best rule is to 
make all P. infins. end in -nd, except those with roots in -r, - rh , -r, 
rh, which should end in -nd. The difference between rna and. rnd in 
rapid speech is negligible, but rnd differs widely from ma. 

A few P. words taken at random which should have l are ubalna , 
boil ; phal , fruit ; phal, blade ; palnd , be nourished ; milnd, meet. 
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A little point, illustrating the care which the compiler has every- 
where exercised, is the use of v instead of the customary te in Pj. words. 
The amount of avoidable mispronunciation among Europeans which 
has been caused by the use of w for v in other books (including some of 
mine) is distressing to contemplate, w occurs in Pj. only as an 
alternative to u in such words as adw‘ana, water-melon ; dwana , 
cause to be given. 

The r dialect of Ks. This interesting village dialect is referred to 
twice (see gharo. 157 ; sarnu y 582). Under moro, 520, a village word 
mof- is given for the town dialect along with the real town word 
mor' 1 . Under larmi , fight, K. ladun is said to be “ prob. lw. H.P.” \ 
I prefer to say “ lw. vill. K. la run In many other places 

I should recommend reference to the vill. dialect. Thus, to mention a 
few : caro , bird, K. tsur u ; carnu , ascend, K. tsarun ; bhlr , crowd, 
K. blr ; biralo , cat, K. bror u , byor u ; char , basket, K. tshar; char, 
bar, K. chir u ; charnu, sprinkle, K. chirkawun ; charnu , leave, K. 
chorun ; jarnu, set, K. jarun ; jor , pair, K. jam ; jari , pair, K. juf ; 
guliyo, sugar, K. got ; lardi , strife, add K. laddy\ lw. vill. K. lardy * ; 
parnu, read, add K. padun , lw. vill. K. parun ; kdrnu , eject, add vill. 
K. lea run, lw. H. (for here the vill. form should be kaduri). Such 
references would elucidate a matter of importance. 

There is a large class of onomatopoetic words, and Dr. Turner 
often mentions that a word belongs to it. It might be too much to 
ask that he should always do this, yet sometimes it is not clear that a 
word is onomatopoetic (e.g. khatakhat , without interruption ; JcharJchar , 
without stopping ; khuskhus , whispering). One might not realize that 
these are merely imitative words or derived from such words, and it 
would be well to say it in each case. 

- baj , 431. Through an oversight it is stated simply that -bdj is a 
suffix in nasebaj, nothing being said about other words, such as botal - 
baj , dagabaj , etc. In the case of -dar many examples are given. 

Great praise must be given for the careful differentiation of causal 
verbs, which breaks new ground in dictionaries, for this is the first in 
which the distinction has been consistently made. I made it for Urdu 
and Pj. ( Bull S.O.S., V, iii, 519, 1929). Here it is made for Nepali. 

It applies doubtless to other Indo-Aryan languages. The rule is briefly 
this : causals of intr. verbs mean to cause to do ; of trans. verbs to 
cause to be done. Thus jokhdunu, cause to be weighed, have weighed ; 
but dugurdunu , cause to nm. 

Another feature of the dictionary is +he occasional comparison of 
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meanings (as distinct from forms). Thus for lekh , mountain-chain,^ 
we are referred to Eng. ‘‘line of mountains ” ; and for Pk. thunna -, 1 
proud, lit. stopped, to Eng. “stuck up ”, 298. There are only a few of ' 
these comparisons ; it would be difficult to increase their number, 
for a systematic attempt to discuss comparative semantics would 
entail the compilation of a second dictionary. 

And sa we come to the end of this wonderful volume. I have ' 
mentioned above a few things for consideration in the forthcoming 
Supplement, but I feel almost as if I should be ashamed of myself for 
doing so. It is as if passing through undulating fields of the richest 
mellow corn, I had taken note of a half-ripe or over-ripe grain, here 
and there, among thousands of the best. Professor Turner’s colleagues 
in the University of London, and his alma mater , the University of 
Cambridge, which has given him the degree of Litt.D. in recognition of 
his labours, will be proud to remember their association with one who 
has produced a work of such outstanding ability and learning. 

I, too, bring my tribute of admiration, gratitude, and thanks. 



i 
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